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EVER has jewelry been 

i} more beautiful, nor in 
more demand than at 
the present day,” says 
an American authority 
on precious stones. Fol- 
lowing the Renaissance, 
when jewelry was distin- 
guished by remarkable delicacy of technique 
and beauty of design, came a reaction in favor 
of the machine-made objects. As the knowl- 
edge of the possibilities and marvels of ma- 
chinery grew, the demand for its product in- 
creased. Hand-wrought jewelry was re- 
garded as a laborious creation of an earlier 
age, before man had conquered steam and 
electricity. Only in out-of-the-way spots, 
where progress had not penetrated, was the 


art of the jewelry craftsman retained. It is 
this that isknown today as‘ ‘peasant jewelry.” 
Despite the fact that time and money 
was saved on the jewelry turned out by 
thousands from machines, there was a 
sameness of design which palled on lovers of 
the beautiful. All the charm of originality, 
the fineness of design, and, in fact, the very 
spirit of the art, was lacking in many of 
these manufactured pieces. Education, 
travel, and the beauty of the hand-wrought 
articles, as shown by the workers willing to 
spend the time and study necessary to per- 
fect their art, brought about the present- 
day revival. This revival has revealed to 
us the originality of design of the antique 
jewel workers, the ingenuity and skill of 
the medieval craftsman, and the exquisite 
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The Countess of Dudley’s jewels combine pearls and diamonds. 
Artistic designs distinguish pendants and buckle by Mrs. 
Josephine Hartwell Shaw, of the Boston Arts and Crafts — 


loveliness and refinement of the Renaissance 
goldsmiths. Art now dominates the making 
of jewelry. 

In every direction in the realm of jewelry 
this revival is displayed. The delicacy, the 
minuteness, of, the workmanship of the 
Venetian goldsmiths and their followers has 
been equaled, and even surpassed, today 
by the skilled artisans who can cut a stone 
into a perfect particle of not more than a 
forty-five thousandth of a gram, or reduce 
the thickness of a watch to that of card- 
board. 

It is demonstrated again in the wider 
choice of stones. A few years ago a woman 
who desired a piece of jewelry selected one 
of the five precious stones,—a diamond, 
pearl, ruby, sapphire or emerald. Today 
she includes the entire range of semi- 
precious stones in her collection. Nor 
does she feel it necessary to select the 
largest stone that she can secure for the 
money. Through the knowledge generated 
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by this revival she appreciates the fact that 
a stone is beautiful because of its color and 
its position in the decorative scheme, not 


because of its size, nor its cost. This fact 
furnishes one of the motifs of the present- 
day revival. 

The beauty of enamel and its adaptation 
to jewelry is another important feature of 
the revival. It is to René Lalique, of Paris, 
that much of the interest in this branch of 
jewelry must be attributed. He is the ac- 
knowledged master. His fertile imagina- 
tion, infinite resource of design and his dex- 
terity have enabled him to create the most 
beautiful examples of enamel jewelry. A 
stone or a particularly rich piece of enamel 
immediately suggests to his artist’s brain a 
flower, a winged insect, or even the human 
figure. And with this as a motif he evolves 
a masterpiece. Women in Paris build a 
gown around a comb or pendant created 
by Lalique. The subtle shadings and rich 
harmonies furnish the color scheme for a 
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Handwrought gold jewelry set with semi-precious stones, as 
shown by Reed & Barton, is in good taste for informal occasions. 
Tecla pearls with genuine diamonds make a handsome collar. 


sartorial creation of unparalleled loveli- 

ness. 
There are many artists who are striving 

with more or less success to emulate the 


art of this master of enamel. Of the few 
who have been successful there is René Foy, 
whose work is reproduced herewith, and 
Gaston LaFitte. A larger proportion, in 
endeavoring to create something individual 
and original, have only succeeded in pro- 
ducing the grotesque. The practicality is 
sometimes sacrificed to beauty by this 
school of Art Nouveau workers. A piece 
of jewelry to be truly successful must be 
practical as well as artistic. It cannot be 
so delicate that it will not wear well, or the 
very idea of jewelry is lost; it is primarily 
intended to be worn. Even in primitive 
times it was used first as the answer to the 
instinct for beautifying the person and mak- 
ing it more desirable. Later, it became use- 
ful as well. The brooch, for instance, orig- 
inated from a thorn which was used to 


fasten the pieces of clothing. In order to 
make the fastening more secure it was bent, 
very much as the safety-pin of today is 
constructed. 

Utility, however, is a secondary consider- 
ation, just as is the desire to own pieces of 
jewelry because they are exquisite bits of 
art, or objects of beauty. The demand 
today may be traced to the same primitive 
instinct for personal adornment that surged 
in the breasts of our ancestors thousands cf 
years ago. To this longing may be added 
the desire of arousing the envy of less fav- 
ored mortals, and the attempt to establish 
a certain social status. 

Just as the modes in costumes change, 
so do the styles in jewelry, but with less 
frequency, and in a less radical manner. 
The piece of jewelry purchased last season 
is still attractive, if it was an artistic 
creation in the beginning. There are no 
autocrats who issue spring and fall decrees 
that women shall wear certain styles of 
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The new jewelry for the winter is a network of myriad of tiny stones requiring great 
skill in cutting. The designs are lacey and delicate, as shown in the pieces from 
Reed & Barton, and are carried out in the platinum settings. 


jewelry. Each shop has its own special de- 
signs, and a certain number are purchased 
from time to time in Paris, the source of 
inspiration of all things sartorial. The 
changes in costume are studied by the de- 
signers of jewelry, and have more or less 
influence on their work. 

Certain robes de style, as costumes of past 
periods in history are designated, bring 
back into popular fancy the jewelry worn 
at those times. When the Eastern influence 
is dominant in clothes, there is a correspond- 
ing increase in the demand for jewelry, 
displaying the same brilliant coloring and 
the same bold, somewhat barbaric design. 

The vogue of certain colors will likewise 
create a demand for stones of the same hue, 
or harmonizing ones. It is said that emer- 
alds and rubies will be fashionable this sea- 
son because these vivid, brilliant tones are 
expected in costumes. The desire to add a 
certain dash of color to a gown is largely 
responsible for the constantly increasing 
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demand for semi-precious stones. The 
idea of continuing the color scheme with the 
jewels is another link connecting the styles 
in dress with those in jewelry. 

Certain styles, on the other hand, are 
originated entirely outside the world of 
trade, principally in social circles. The 
Duke of Connaught presented his wife 
with a ring containing a cat’s-eye, and forth- 
with cat’s-eyes became popular. Queen 
Victoria’s love of opals created an interest 
in these curiously tinted stones, so full of 
fire and mystery. Scarcity has made pearls 
the most expensive of jewels, and helped, 
no doubt, to make them the most fashion- 
able. 

Beautiful laces, rich brocades and velvets, 
soft satins, and diaphanous veilings, the 
very acme of luxury, have their counter- 
part in the exquisitely delicate and fine 
jewelry created for the coming season. The 
diamond jewelry is a veritable lacework of 
myriads of tiny stones,—a dazzling frost of 
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This jeweled chain with plaque to match is a graceful and generally becoming 
piece of jewelry as worn by Miss Margaret Anglin. 

There is an appealing simplicity of design inthe pendant and chain executed by the 
pupils of Theodore Hanford Pond, a member of the Handicraft Club of Baltimore. 


diamonds. Into this background, demand- 
ing the finest and best of workmanship, the 
stone is introduced as the motif. _ Platinum 
is used almost exclusively for the setting 


because it brings out the brilliancy of the- 


stones to better advantage. 

The plaques and medallions have been 
superseded by the drop pendants. The 
flat enamel watches with a tracery of dia- 
monds will share the favor shown the 
pendants. The pendant effects in earrings 
have likewise taken the place of the button 
earrings, which are quite passé. The very 
newest idea in designs for earrings calls for 
a fringe of tiny stones. Here again, there 
is the parallel with the fashion world, where 
fringe reigns supreme. The vogue for small 
stones is seen, also, in the new rings, in 
which the center stone is closely surrounded 
with one or two rows of small diamonds, 
or eneased in a design carried out in the 
tiny particles of diamonds, as perfectly cut 
as the larger stones. 
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A certain number of novelties is intro- 
duced each season. This season’s fancies 
include the anklet and the armlet. The 
latter is of two types; either a broad band 
of gold, shimmering through the lace of the 
sleeve, or a band of gold, wornon the outside 
of the sleeve, studded with jewels or elabo- 
rately hammered. One of the most unique 
ideas is shown in the Rajah ring. In India, 
where the dusky maidens dance with their 
feet instead of with their hands, it is neces- 
sary to adorn the toes as their Western 
sisters do their fingers. To get a ring which 
will cling to the little toe of a nimble-footed 
dancer it is necessary to have the stone 
portion extend backward, upon the foot. 
The same idea has been carried out in a 
little finger or dinner-ring. The stone, with 
the setting, is shown to excellent advantage 
on the hand, but it is not a comfortable 
ring to wear under a glove. 

This desire for novelties is expressed in a 
more interesting manner in the individual 
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The beauty of such jeweled pieces as these worn by Mrs. James B. 
Haggin, of New York, keeps them always in style. 

Individual portraiture distinguishes the necklace by Quinsor; his rajah 
ring and fringed pendant and earrings are novellies. 


jewelry, as it may be described. This is the 
jewelry created for a certain person, the 
stone or the design carrying out a senti- 
ment or thought which is particularly ap- 
pealing. Sometimes the entire design is 
worked out by the person; again, the idea 
is merely suggested and it is left to the skill 
of the craftsman to interpret it in the most 
artistic manner. Jewelry of this type has 
naturally more value than that for mere 
personal adornment; it is different, unique, 
and possesses the added charm of being 
created for the individual exclusively. 

A clever idea took form in a necklace pre- 
sented to a mother by her nine daughters. 
On the cameo, forming the pendant, the 
portrait of the mother was carved, and on 
the nine stones, composing the necklace, 
were the portraits of the daughters. A 
similar thought was carried out in a brooch, 
in which were artistically combined the 
birthstones of the woman’s children and 
that of her husband. On each of them was 


carved the appropriate portrait. There 
was special difficulty in this instance, as 
one or two of the stones were almost too 
soft to carve, while others were so hard 
that they chipped easily. 

The natal stone in combination with dia- 
monds is often seen in engagement rings, 
where something more individual is desired 
than the solitaire diamond decreed by 
tradition. There are numerous lists of 
these birth stones, which vary slightly. The 
idea of associating a special gem with each 
month was probably suggested by the orig- 
inal breastplate of the high priest of the 
Jews, which contained twelve gems, one 
for each of the tribes of Israel. The zodi- 
acal sign and the flower of the month are 
often ingeniously wrought into the settings 
containing the stone of the birth-month. 

It is difficult to give a general rule for the 
wearing of jewelry, other than that dictated 
by good taste. It is the worst possible 
form to load oneself with jewelry at any 
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time, and particularly in the morning. 
When one is in the informal costume of the 
street,—shirtwaist and skirt, trotteur dress 
or suit,—the so-called tailored jewelry is 
appropriate. In this class is included the 
hand-wrought gold jewelry, with semi- 
precious stones. Much of the arts and 
crafts jewelry can be worn on informal oc- 
casions, as the semi-precious stones are 
generally employed by these handcrafts- 
men, and very often the silver settings. 
The peasant jewelry of Europe is like- 
wise appropriate for mourning wear. The 
best known French peasant jewelry comes 
from Normandy and Auvergne. Norway 
and Sweden have exquisite jewelry in silver 
filigree, and there are quantities of this 
humbler product in Germany and Italy. 
The Adriatic jewelry, made by the descend- 
ants of the Venetian goldsmiths, is partic- 
ularly desirable. 

Those who follow the rules strictly wear 
only the little finger rings before the noon 


: 2 
The illustration gives a good idea of the individuality and originality of design dis- 


played by René Foy in these handsome jeweled and enamel pieces wrought by hand 
y for Gorham & Company, but cannot show the beauty and harmonious blend- 
ing of the rare colorings. This jewelry is practical as well as arlistic and lovely. 
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hour, the simplest form of earrings, and, if 
a pendant is desired, a small, dainty crea- 
tion or the watch hanging from a plain, fine 
gold or platinum chain. When bracelets 
are demanded, those simply hammered 
from gold, or set with semi-precious stones, 
are permissible. 

With the more formal afternoon costume 
the precious stones are worn, although not 
in the profusion displayed in the evening. 
The opera and balls call forth the choicest 
treasures of the jewel box. The carefully 
gowned woman, however, never makes a 
caricature of herself with her jewels. She 
does not think it is necessary to deck her- 
self out like the show case in a jeweler’s 
shop to prove that she possesses a large 
number of handsome gems. She chooses 
the jewelry that will harmonize with the 
color of her gown, or that expresses a 
thought she subtly wishes} to convey. It 
is the ensemble, the complete sartorial pic- 
ture, that she considers. Neither does she 
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MARCEAU, ¥ 


A diamond necklace with a pendant, simple in design but of great beauty,is worn ( ¥ 


by the Countess of Sibour, who was Miss Bailey of Philadelphia. 


The Tecla pearls, rubies, sapphire and emeralds are always set with genuine dia- 
cronds, and the same attention is given to the designs as with the natural stones. 
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combine stones of various hues, or precious 
gems with semi-precious stones. If she 
wishes to add to her height she wears a 
long chain, or adjusts in her hair a tall 
tiara.. Even the coloring of the skin is 
thoughtfully considered in the choice of 
jewels. There is art in selecting the proper 
jewelry for the occasion, and in wearing it 
to the best advantage. 

The tremendous demand for gems during 
recent years has resulted in various proc- 
esses for the manufacture of stones. Pro- 
fessor Tecla of Paris has been the most suc- 
cessful with his processes for making, arti- 
ficially, pearls, rubies, sapphires and emer- 
alds. The particles of the real ruby are 
crushed to a powder, and fed by electric 
tappings, at regular intervals, into an ap- 
paratus called a chalumeau, which is an in- 
genious adaptation of the oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe. Sapphires are made from sap- 
phire dust built from the chemical con- 
stituents of the natural stone by the same 


process. The formula for making emeralds 
is a more complicated one. All these stones 
are identical in composition and crystal- 
lization with the natural gems, and only an 
expert could distinguish them. The price 
is only about one-hundreth that of the 
natural stone. 

The Tecla pearl has as its core a piece of 
mother-of-pearl, which is dipped into a 
secret solution for several hours each day. 
Each immersion adds a thin layer of pearl, 
even as the natural pearl grows by acquir- 
ing layers. The process is an imitation of 
Nature, and the result brings forth a stone 
with the same hardness, the same won- 
‘drously beautiful opalescent tints, and the 
same creamy luster of the pearl. All of these 
reconstructed stones are combined with 
genuine diamonds in creating the various 
pieces of jewelry, and the same care and 
thought are given to the designing. 

This present-day revival has had another 
interesting development in the arts and 
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Tiara and necklace worn by Mrs. Robert Goelet of New York. 

An interesting comparison between the craftsman’s jewelry and the manufac- 
tured—a sea-weed motif necklace by Miss Margaret Rogers, of the Boston Arts 
and Crafts Society, and Tecla rubies and sapphires sct with the genuine diamonds. 
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crafts jewelry. The demand for the careful 
and skilled workmanship of the craftsmen 
of past centuries and artistic designs wherein 
the stone was given an appropriate position 
in a well-thought art scheme, has brought 
into existence a class of workers who create 
for the love of good work, the joy there is 
in it. There are various schools where the 
students are taught the necessary rudi- 
ments. For some it is a commercial under- 
taking, and they fit themselves to create 
articles worthy to compete in the world of 
trade; others work for art’s sake alone, or 
for personal pleasure. 

Originally these hand craftsmen worked 
largely in silver, as an easier and less ex- 
pensive medium, in case of failure. To- 
day, the most notable work is being done 


PHOTO BY CAMPRELL STUDIO, 
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in gold by workers who have become so 
efficient that they are fashioning jewelry 
that is technically as good as can be done, 
having the additional charm of good de- 
sign and real artistic feeling. This in- 
dividual charm and character, which makes 
the arts and crafts jewelry so appealing, is 
necessarily lacking in articles turned out in 
large quantities in factories by people 
working almost entirely on piece work and 
doing only a small fraction of the whole 
article. The lack of this great essential is 
the primary difference between the handi- 
craft jewelry and that made by machinery. 

The genera! revival in jewelry has edu- 
cated the people to recognize this difference 
and once appreciated jewelry dominated 
by art has taken precedence over all others. 
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Revised Their Table Manners 


ABLE TEN was per- 
turbed. Allison had 
paused in reading a let- 

~ ter to announce that her 

|) aunt was coming to visit 
her for the sole purpose, it 
seemed, of makingastudy 
of the habits and man- 
nersofthecollegegirlatcloserange. Allison 
looked sodoleful and troubled over the letter 
that her nine table companions took alarm. 

“Ts your aunt a dreadful sort?” 

“ Are we to be written up ina club paper?” 

“Has she the ‘atheistic,’ ‘unmarriage- 
able’ or ‘non-domestic’ view of us?” The 
girls pushed aside glasses and plates, and 
leaned over the table in their eagerness. 

“No, no,’’ cried Allison. “My aunt is 
really charming, and she never in the world 
would show disapproval of us, only—” 

“Only? ” 

Allison stared reflectively at the letter. 

“She travels, and entertains, and writes a 


bit, and reads everything, and she thinks 
a lot about the individual and society and 
the duty of self-development. Well, and 
in the line of self-development.” 

“*See Newman and the meaning of 
education,’”’ interrupted the practical girl. 
“T have it somewhere in a note-book.” 

“She thinks,” Allison read from her let- 
ter, “‘that a person should perfect him- 
self for social intercourse, as well as for 
moral and intellectual sympathy with 
others; that laws of etiquette are based on 
reason, and need to be observed by thinking 
people; that self-respect, and pleasure in the 
society of others, are furthered, for example, 
by correct table-manners.’ ” 

“Oh,” broke in the practical girl, “and 
your aunt wants to have dinner here?” 

“Yes. She doesn’t approve of college,— 
she is afraid the students put all their 
emphasis on intellectual attainments or 
good times and are indifferent to other im- 
portant ‘attainments.’ ” 
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“Listen, and look,’”’ commanded Allison. 
Quiet fell on Table Ten, and the confusion 
rose the louder; two hundred hungry girls 
were differing, or agreeing loudly, laughing 
hysterically, and dispatching luncheon as 
if to satisfy themselves regardless of all 
obstacles. 

“We ure pretty bad,” confessed the girl 
with the pretty clothes. “You have to 
shriek, or you won’t be heard. And you 
have to rush, there’s so much to do. Why, 
I always plan to read two French plays and 
look up the life of the author, before two 
o’clock.”’ 

Allison’s roommate had been looking 
very serious throughout the discussion. “I 
think,” she said, “we owe it to the college 
to show that it enlarges our opportunities, 
instead of narrowing them in any way. 
And certainly ten college-women ought to 
know how to inform themselves thoroughly 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A 
revival of table-manners 
everywhere, in college and 
out, seems to some ob- 
servers much to be de- 
sired. The rebellion 
against old conventions 
has gone to great lengths. 


UNDERWOOD 
ILLUSTRATION BY LAURA FOSTER 


“Are we so very bad?” asked the girl with 
the pretty clothes, looking worried. 


on the matter of table-manners, or on any 
other point, in three days. We can read up 
books on etiquette from the town library, 
and note down the things we’ll remember, 
and what we see about us, like a ‘special 
report.’ And then we can practise it, and 
have a censor, and perfect the system, like 
a class stunt.” 

A quiet little girl rose unobtrusively at 
this last remark, and was slipping away 
when the practical girl noticed it, and 
caught her hand. 

“Wait, Ethel May,” she cried. “We 
have to choose a censor whose duty it shall 
be to assimilate and disseminate correct 
information, and to exercise censorship 
throughout one dinner.” 

Ethel May sought gently to free herself, 
but the practical girl held her the faster. 
“You are trying to escape what may be 
your duty. I propose that it shall be.” 

“ Agreed,”’ cried the vociferous table. 


The quiet little girl grew very pink. “I 
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didn’t want to judge anyone’s table man- 
ners, but I'll take your old censorship. 
Beginning with to-morrow night I'll be 
perfectly relentless. Nothing from black 
impropriety to slight relaxation shall escape 
my eagle eye and my scathing censure.”’ 

“Tn the first place,’’ began Ethel May, on 
the night of her installation as censor, 
“T’m glad that you’re all duded up. _ If 
you put on a light dress or even just a fresh 
shirt waist for dinner it rests others to look 
at you, and it rests yourself. It’s an aid 
to relaxation, which is what college girls 
in general need.” 

All around the table girls were holding 
up four fingers, crooked. “Quotation 
marks?” asked Ethel May blandly. “Every 
thing I’m going to say is quoted, and from 
good authorities.” 
sterner quality. 

“Some of you are sitting too near the 
table—so near that you can’t help leaning 
on it; and some of you are so far away that 
you'll lean back in your chairs to be com- 
fortable; you’d better sit up straight, with- 


* out depending on your chair back or the 


table edge for support.” 

There was a general stir about the table, 
as the nine readjusted their chairs. 

“How about elbows?” inquired the 
prettiest girl, “I know people used to fuss 
about them, but I thought that putting 
them on the table is now sanctioned. Ata 
restaurant or any public place it isn’t 
frowned on.” 

“But this counts as a private table,” 
ruled the censor, “since just now the college 
isourhome. And besides, most of you don’t 
even confine yourselves to times between 
courses. And to use your elbow as a lever, 
while you convey food, is—is—” 

“Slovenly,” suggested someone, when 
words failed the speaker. 

The girls fell into general talk, and con- 
fusion was setting in. 

“Please,’’ cried Ethel May clearly, and 
brought their attention once more to her. 
“Tt will take the maid about three minutes 
to serve us all to soup. For that space of 
time we can wait unfed, instead of begin- 
ning on crackers.” 

“Why?” asked the practical girl, with a 
hint of rebellion. 

“Crackers weren’t meant to be eaten 
as a dry, separate course. They’re served 
to be eaten with soup. It’s ravenous, and 
too eager, to begin on them by way of 
filling up.” 
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Then her tone found a . 


“And we might be relaxing for three 
minutes, instead of trying to pick out the 
brownest wafers.” This from the girl with 
the prettiest clothes who sat out of reach. 

“While we’re on the subject,” continued 
Ethel May, “I should like to warn you not 
to butter your crackers. If this dinner were 
really formal, of course we wouldn’t have 
butter; and if it were a degree more formal 
than it is, the butter, instead of being put 
on now to save the maid, would be put on 
with the meat course. So you see it’s not 
meant to be eaten with the crackers. 

“T suppose you all know how soup should 
be partaken of, so I’m going to remind you. 
‘Spoon to be filled at the side away from 
you, and emptied from. the side toward 
you.’” The diners nodded sagely. 

“And some more points.” Ethel May 
looked inexorable. “The process must, of 
course, be noiseless, and if the soup is too 
hot, it must not be artificially cooled.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
practical girl who had just burned her 
tongue. 

“Tt mustn’t be blown on, nor emptied 
back into the bowl from the spoon. The 
bit that’s taken up in the spoon will cool by 
itself in a second.” 

“Again the too great eagerness,’ mur- 
mured the earnest student of the classics. 

“Speaking of eagerness,” said Ethel 
May, “someone is tipping her soup plate 
for a last spoonful. It really isn’t worth it. 
And there are two more things to speak of 
that I noticed last night at a freshman 
table. One of the girls broke crackers into 
her soup.” 

“Peculiar to freshmen?” 
~ “Nursery days more recent in their ex- 
perience, I suppose. And two or three 
leaned over their plates to meet the spoon 
half way, instead of sitting up and carrying 
the spoon to the mouth.” 

“T think,” said the prettiest girl emphatic- 
ally, “that leaning over a plate, and ‘going 
after’ a spoon or forkful of food. is as non- 


. human a thing as can be done.” 


The censor rested while the course was 
changed. 

“The meat course may well be opened 
with a remark on serving,” she resumed, as 
the platter was set before her. “For me 
to continue to eat, while re-serving any of 
you would be highly rude. So I don’t do 
it,” she finished. - 

“Suppose,” the  girl-in-a-hurry asked, 
“ you’ve just taken a bite of something?” 
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“Then I shall hold the plate a second or 
two, until I’ve finished that bite. But the 
one who is serving can usually see when a 
plate is coming back to her. And that re- 
minds me. Please don’t let anything be 
passed in front of you, by the people on 
either side. Take it from your neighbor’s 
hand and pass it yourself. And inversely 
don’t reach for things; ask someone to pass 
them to you.” 

“And ask someone by name,” supple- 
mented Allison. ‘Don’t make eight people 
look for the bread, when it’s in front of the 
person next to you.” 

“Continuing the subject of serving,” 
came from the head of the table, “you 
might all make a point of saying what you 
want, and naming it correctly, ‘a glass of 
water,’ ‘some potato.’ I’ve seen two or 
three of you just push your glasses down 
toward the pitchers, or wave your plates 
about, and send them up here, without a 
word. And one thing I must insist on as 
long as I’m censor and server: When there 
are two platters, with a chioce of meats, 
take pains to say which you want, instead 
of pointing to one platter or the other, or 
indicating it with a nod of your head.” 
The point struck home. 

“T never thought of it as being impolite. 
You’re cutting out all our labor-saving 
devices,” complained Allison’s roommate. 

‘“‘Labor-saving devices seem out of place 
in questions of courtesy,” said Allison. 
“T think when we allow ourselves time to 
think, and act, we do see the value of the 
things Ethel May is reminding us of.” 

“True, sage,” smiled the placid girl. 
“Allison, I'd think a lot more of you, for 
instance, if you passed me the biscuits, in- 
stead of making me wriggle by you for 
them.” 

Perhaps the table was becoming too 
relaxed for Ethel May, for she recalled 
them sternly. 


Other practical points, concerning the use 
of table cutlery, china, etc., and eating habits 
generally, will conclude this narrative in the 
December number. 


The authorities for the ‘‘ censor’s”’ rulings in this 
story are Mrs. Sherwood; Mrs. Burton Kingsland, 
Etiquette for All Occasions; Marion Harland and 
Virginia Van de Water, A Practical Manual of 
Social Usages; Margaret E. Sangster, Good Man- 
ners for All Occasions; Florence Howe Hall, Social 
Customs; Mrs. Frank Learned, The Etiquette of 
New York To-Day. 
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Instructing 


ADOLESCENTS 
in Regard to 
SEX 


By WILLIAM A. McKEEVER 
(Professor of Philosophy) 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Preceding arlicles in 
our series upon Sex Hygiene, by Rev. Lyman 
P. Powell and Havelock Ellis, respectively, 
appeared in the September and October num- 
bers of the current year. 


sy ANY dissertations of 
. 

varying length are ap- 
pearing in the public 
prints to-day on the sub- 
ject of instructing the 
young in regard to the 
origin of life. But it 
seems to me that there is 
a general fault of circumlocution that applies 
to nearly all of these articles. Many of them 
are written from the standpoint of what the 
adult already knows about such matters and 
not from the view-point of the status and 
needs of the juvenile consciousness. Some 
writers appear to assume that there is some- 
thing to be dreadfully ashamed of which must 
at all hazards be concealed from the inquir- 
ing mind of thé young boy or girl. Others 
appear to believe that the whole truth in 
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reference to sex, with all of its deep, 
mysterious meanings, must, if possible, be 
UT why should it be necessary to lead 

the young learner through the mazes 

of a lot of nature study, elementary 
botany, zodlogy, and the like, in order to 
bring him unshocked and unastonished to 
the little he needs to know or cares to know 
about the origin of life? Asa matter of fact, 
the pre-adolescent child is almost as indiffer- 
ent to the profound subject of sex and the 
origin of life as he is to the origin of door- 
knobs or pump handles. It is true that he 
will run to his parent occasionally and ask 
_ the question “Where do babies come from?” 
or “Where was I when there wasn’t any 
me?” It is also true that he will ask the 
same sort of questions in regard to such 
commonplace things as I have just named. 
He will also very likely ask you who made 
the world and if you reply, “God made it,” 
he will ask you who made God. Even these 
last questions do not, at his age, call for an 
elaborate exposition of either their theology 


evil associations, one may be certain 
that the child’s ideas in regard to sex 
matters are on a par with his ideas in regard 
to all other subjects foreign to his childish in- 


Uae his mind has been poisoned by 


terests. It is indeed an excellent aid to the 
general development of the child if he can 
be given some elementary lessons in nature 
study and biology. But to lay down a 
serious and specific course in these subjects 
as a mere preparation for presenting the sex 
subject seemsinadvisable. Parents, asa rule, 
simply will not take the time and patience 
required to do all of this scientific teaching. 

So I urge upon the parent the general 
duty of attempting to answer briefly and 
simply all the inquiries that the childish 
mind may raise. If such things as flowers 
and trees and animals be in his play envir- 
onment he will come with his little ques- 
tions about them, inquiring as to their man- 
ner of growth and propagation. He will 
also ask a few things about the sun and 
rain and stars and hills. Answer them all 
in a rough-and-ready way with a thought 
of imparting some little truth to the child- 
ish understanding. Now, treat his ques- 
tions in regard to sex in precisely the same 


The Real Situation 


Pre-adolescent Instruction 


explained to the child or else some very 
grave fault will be committed. 


© 


or cosmology. They call for two or three 
little dogmatic statements the purport of 
which the child is too young to grasp at all 
deeply but which will satisfy his childish 
curiosity for the time being and send him 
away rejoicing to his playthings 

Now it seems to me that we have here a 
fair description of the attitude of the child 
toward all mysterious things. His questions 
may suggest profound thought and perplex- 
ing uncertainty, but as a matter of fact his 
ideas on the subject are very superficial and 
his curiosity is easily satisfied.» There is no 
special need of offering him much definite 
and detailed instruction for the time being. 
It may be put down as a certainty that the 
problem of the sex life does not press hard 
for an answer in case of the ordinary child 
until he arrives at the age of adolescence. 
By that time the fuller truth may be pre- 
sented to him in a simple, straightforward 
manner, as I shall try to show. 


© 


manner, telling him the little that his child- 
ish mind is thus far capable of grasping and 
letting him go contented with that. 

There is one probable situation which 
the parent must be much concerned about 
meeting. I have in mind the fact that the 
ordinary boy, running in the fields or alleys 
or upon the school ground with other boys, 
will hear many coarse and indecent expres- 
sions, some of which will set him to wonder- 
ing and others which he will be inclined to 
make use of. The same situation applies to 
a less extent with girls. So, it is urgently 
recommended that the parent take fre- 
quently an inventory of the child’s stock of 
knowledge of this sort. Find out what has 
been heard and seen, keeping up the prac- 
tice of a frank exchange of confidences on 
the part of yourself and your child. After 
learning what new stock of vulgar material 
his young mind has come in contact with, 
then combat the situation. First give him 
to understand that you strongly disapprove 
of such language, then urge him to ignore 
it and also the coarse conduct which may 
have accompanied it. Now is the time not 
only to make him look with disfavor upon 
such evils, but you will receive, from what 
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he has been forced to hear and experience sug- 
gestions as to how much further to advance 
your own instructions in regard to sex. 
When the occasion seems to arise as sug- 
gested above, there need be no more hesitancy 
about telling the child that babies grow in- 
side the bodies of their mothers than to tell 
him similar truths of a botanical nature. 
But whenever such knowledge is imparted 
to the child, let him be imbued strongly 
with the thought that such matters are too 


sacred to be talked about among other 
children. Warn him instead that you will be 
glad to tell him all he needs to know about 
them. As stated above, you will find that 
after you have made the simple statement 
about where babies begin life the childish curi- 
osity will be fully satisfied for the time be- 
ing. He will not pursue the inquiry further, 
will have no thought whatever of obtaining 
the entire truth as known to the adult, but 
will go about his affairs in the usual way. 


Adolescent Problems 


S is well known, at the age of eleven to 
A fourteen in girls, and perhaps two 
years later in boys, there come radical 
organic changes and developments of a sex 
nature. Now, at this time the sex instinct 
presses strong from within for an expression of 
its inherent purposes and meanings. Love’s 
first young dream breaks out strong and tur- 
bulent. As a healthy form of satisfaction of 
this naturaland most potent feeling, boysand 
girlsshould be permitted to commingle freely 
under careful supervision and surveillance of 
parents or guardians. Chastity is not an 
acquisition, it isa development. The chaste 
and moral adult is a person who has first of 
all been reasonably well born, but who above 
all things else has received scores of small 
items of instruction and guidance at the time 
when such things were specifically needed. 
If at this time the youthful inquirer has 
been answered and satisfied as suggested 
above, he has already accumulated a small 


Sex Perversion 


NE of the most serious problems of the 
O parents in relation to the growing 
child is that of safeguarding the latter 
against the time of possible sex perversion, 
The adolescent boy or girl, especially the for- 
mer, is likely to hear conversations and see 
evidences of much conduct that will tend to 
poison his mind on the sex question. The 
peculiar effect of this is that of initiating 
the habits which tend to stimulate the sex 
desires and the sex organs. - In other words, 
the parent must use every means to instil 
habits of pure-mindedness in the mind of 
the boy or girl. The foundation for such 
pure-mindedness will have been laid in the 
lessons in regard to clean speech suggested 
above. By some means or other make the 
coarse, evil expressions of the impure- 
minded seem repulsive to the child. 


stock of fundamental information about 
the origin of life and he will need to be told 
very little more of a direct nature on this 
subject. The elementary texts on physiol- 
ogy and anatomy and other subjects will 
serve as an aid to the sort of instruction he 
needs. So, obtain one or more of these ele- 
mentary works to place in his hands. Do 
not hesitate to place before him the plain 
truths of sex physiology, sex anatomy and 
sex hygiene as prepared by able authors. 
It is not because the ordinary parent 
should have any delicacy about presenting 
the foregoing matters that I recommend 
printed texts. It is merely because of a 
lack of definite knowledge and means on 
the part of the parent. It is ten times more 
important that the father search the library 
lists through for a suitable book of the sort 
named for his boy than that he aid that 
boy in getting into a certain social set or in 
winning high class rank in school subjects. 


a Grave Problem 


Along with this instruction there must be 
a close association with the child and a 
constant lookout for suggestions of evil 
practice of a secret sort on his part. The 
paramount issue here is that of preventing 
the beginning of any such thing. So now 
is the time frankly to tell the child the sim- 
ple truth. It may be shown on good au- 
thority how sex perversion has led some to 
the imbecile asylum, others to the insane 
hospitals, and still others to a miserable 
wreck of their own lives. Point out such 
facts to your child and give a few actual 
specific instances, if possible. Bear in mind 
the fact that it is relatively easy to keep the 
young from beginning an evil sex habit and 
desperately hard to break a habit after it 
has been acquired. Some attention may 
be paid to what the child eats, avoiding such 
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materials as medical authority will cite as 
tending to over-stimulate sex desire. Au- 
thority of the sort just named will also in- 
dicate how to safeguard the child against 
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secret practices at certain hours of the day, 
when the tendency is greatest. Let the 
parent consult the family physician for spe- 
cific instruction on this point. ; 


The Wild-Oats Question 


E long-standing theory that every 
I boy must sow his wild oats has been 
successfully controverted again and 
again by specialists who are in the best posi- 
tion to know about such matters. It has 
been proved beyond question that sexual 
continence on the part of men is in no sense 
detrimental to physical or mental health. 
On the other hand it has been shown, and 
can be proved to the satisfaction of any earn- 
est seeker after truth, that continence tends 
to create health and vigor of the body and 
strength and fullness of mind and a deep 
spirituality not at all possible on the part 
of those who exhaust themselves through 
sex dissipation. 
Moreover, it can be shown by means of 
endless actual illustrations that the growing 


boy who goes out and sows his wild oats is 
thereby sowing a field of tares which he 
must reap in future years. It is a well- 
known and well-established principle with 
psychologists that a habit once thoroughly 
acquired is correlated with certain nerve 
structures which tend to remain throughout 
life and which tend to reinstate the old 
habit as long as one lives. The boy who 
has sown his wild oats and passed through a 
period of sex perversion can never hope to 
be entirely clean in secret thought or to be at 
all fair and just in his private judgments of 
the moral worth of humanity. He is almost 
certain to regard all othersas having been evil 
like himself and as being now coarse and in- 
decent in much of their secret consciousness 
as he himself doubtless continues to be. 


Combatting the Social Evil 


I thestatements of expert medical author- 


ity may be relied upon,the so-called social 

evil constitutes one of the gravest prob- 
lems concerning the general well-being of hu- 
man society. And yet, I challenge the reader 
toshow a single instance of this social perver- 
sion that does not hark back to a time when 
parental neglect and ignorance constituted 
the first contributing cause. I am satisfied 
that the young man or young woman who 
has been carefully instructed in regard to 
these matters will never, as a rule, become 
a victim to the poisonous contamination of 
the evil under discussion. The thing needed, 
above all things else, is a presentation of 
the facts. Young men and young women 
growing up in the home have a right to be 
told just what the situation is and how it 
comes about. They need at an early age to 
be forewarned against the terrible conse- 
quences of the social sex contamination. 

As a means of beginning this lesson to the 
young boy or girl, I suggest that the ques- 
tion of the professional street walker be 
taken up. Tell the young about these 
people, the men and the women engaged in 
abominable traffic in human flesh. Explain 
just what is the matter with their bodies. 
Show how disease is eating them out. In 
fact the whole story is horrible enough in its 


details to sicken the clean adult mind and to 
deter the young from a first false step. 
The young must also be carefully fore- 
warned against the possibilities of marriage 
with a person who carries the germs of one 
of these unnameable diseases. Statistics 
show that many pure, innocent young 
women are making such a fatal step. Al- 
though the young man at fault may move 
in good society, wear the best of clothes, 
occupy an honorable position, he has not 
infrequently broken away from the paths of 
decency and secretly contaminated his own 
body. The operating table in the hospital 
sooner or later awaits nearly all young 
women who make such a blunder as to 
marry one of his like. The loss of the 
precious boon of motherhood, of peace and 
contentment of mind, and possibly of life 
itself, is all too often their doom. Person- 
ally, I have advocated, and I still continue 
to advocate the right of a father to demand 
that the young man who presents himself for 
the hand of his daughter present also from 
the hand of a reputable physician a clean 
bill of health in respect to all contagious and 
infectious diseases, especially the sex dis- 
eases. And there is not a little prospect that 
this idea will be enacted into law in a num- 
ber of states during the next few years. 


A THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION 


BY ELIZABETH TOWNE 

As Almighty God has been to this Goop HOUSEKEEPING Family 
immutably good, not only conducting the course of Nature with 
unerring Wisdom and Love, but daily working in every heart to will 
and to do of His Good Pleasure; and it being at all times the priv- 
ilege and chief end of humanity to glorify God and enjoy Him and 
His Good forever: 

Therefore, considering the numberless natural and _ spiritual 
blessings and graces realized in our “‘Family’’ and in the world, 
it is earnestly recommended that there be observed in November a 
Day of Public and Private Thanksgiving, Fasting and Prayer, that 
we may with united hearts and voices unfeignedly confess and deplore 
and forsake our manifold mistakes of omission, commission, haste, 
and worry; that we may forgive and cover with love the mistakes 
and shortcomings of our neighbors, our friends, and our kin; ‘that we 
may let go all our fault-findings, fear, and strivings, and give our- 
selves freely to that Mind of Peace and Shining Loving-kindness 
which is the acceptable grace we say to God; that we may freely 
give our hands, heads, and hearts to the Useful Work set before us; 
that we unite in these practices and thereby create this day a tranquil 
and Soulshiny Calendar Day for the year to come, a day that can be 
repeated three hundred and sixty-four times with ever-growing Joy, 
Interest and Usefulness, Health and Happiness and Prosperity. 
Let our Thanksgiving be for blessings received, including all 
lives is sent by the Good Will of God working through us to accom- 


plish_greater things than we yet realize or idealize. To grow us’ 


in_wisdom_and in knowledge is God’s Purpose, inherent in every’ 
human experience. _We learn through wrong-doing as well as through ™ 
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ee right; through mistakes as well as successes; through unpleasant | 


= experiences and pleasant; and we grow in grace by learning. If we 


walk softly before God, following his leadings within-us honestly 


and faithfully, we find more joy in our lives than sorrow, and even ° 


‘the unforeseen experiences are turned to beautiful results for us 


'* and for the world. So neglect not to give thanks for the things 


that hurt, for verily the day will come when you will say: “Jt was _ 
5 the best thing that ever happened to me.” 
Let our Fastings be from evils only. Let us fast from faithless 
and unkind and unwilling thoughts, and unloving words; from 
“fears and frettings and fritterings; and from excesses of emotion 
at work, at play, at eating and drinking, from intemperance in any 
good thing; from indulgence in all thoughts and deeds that do not 
add to the Good Will and Good Work of the world. Let our Prayers % 
© be honest in faith, a that every Good Desire is born of God’s 
Good Will to grant it. 

3 Itis recommended that we caida Thanksgiving Day by going to 
sleep aright the night before, house windows and soul windows wide 
open to the heavens, forgiving and forgiven, at peace with ourselves, 

' with God and with man, consecrated to finding and adding to the 
Ex Good that Life sets before us, resolved to meet every trial as an 
Opportunity to turn it to Beautiful Results. 
Let us rise promptly in the morning, bathe in plenty of pure K 
>< water and love, breathe freely the fresh outdoor air, thank God, and ? 
* go about looking Good, praising Good, seeing Good, thanking Good, 
doing Good, Good in and through every of 

So shall _we ‘Express Good, which is the nointomence of God, & 

Pa adding to the world’s Good, enjoying Good, and making each day ‘ 


Aen the root of a greater Good to come oe» us to all the world. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE.—‘‘ The Last Bridge of the Duchess,’’ as related in the 


August number, sharply raised the question of card morals. 


These letters 


from our readers discuss the action of the ‘‘ Duchess’’ and the morals of 


card playing in general. 


Among Thieves 


Mr. Eprror—The Duchess came from 
another country, to be a guest of that very 
rich lady, and the other woman with “The 
Score,”’ was also a guest, and she dishonored 
herself, her hostess, and her country and 
offended the Duchess, the guest of honor. 


Moral Courage 


Mr. Eprror—The Duchess did right. In 
these days of so many dishonorable actions 
in women’s clubs; when one woman has been 
known to cast two black balls in order to 
keep out of a club a woman whom she dis- 
likes; when this same woman, coveting a 
high office, will stoop to dishonorable means 
to attain her object, keeping within “legal”’ 
bounds but forgetting that she was in 
“honor” bound, it is time that those who 
stand for that which is highest and best 
should make a bold stand. It takes moral 


From EMSC. 
NEW YORK 


The Duchess showed that she was 
honest and she had only one thing to do, 
and that she did. She went away from a 
company of thieves, she thought; for what 
guarantee had she that the others were not 
thieves? She certainly did right. 

From E. 
<0 CALIFORNIA 


courage of the strongest kind to stand un- 
alterably for the right, and she who takes 
that stand often does so at the risk of 
being misunderstood and accused of selfish 
motives. 

We often contrast these days with the 
days of our grandmothers and of our great- 
grandmothers, and think we are more “ad- 
vanced” than they, and so we are in many 
ways, but it would be good for us as a 
nation and as wives and mothers if we could 
have a small share of the sense of honor 
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which was at one time our birthright but 
which some have sold for a mess of pottage. 
Not only is cheating at card parties to be 
deplored and the attaining of office by dis- 
honorable means to be condemned, but 
there is too much cringing to what some call 
wealth because some one has a larger bank 


& The Action Analyzed 


Mr. Epitor—The Duchess was clearly 
wrong. By the hypothesis she did not 
know that the woman “always won”; 
while for various reasons she was bound to 
assume that the woman was regarded by the 
others as an honorable person. Therefore, 
what the Duchess foolishly undertook was, 
by mere accusation and without proof, to 
convict an honorable woman before the 
latter’s friends and, perhaps, admirers. 

Moreover, when the Duchess decided to 
make her accusation she was bound to know 
that the woman, even though guilty, would 
probably deny the charge and stand her 
ground among her friends, instead of quietly 
slipping out, as she did. The Duchess was 


&. The Most Kindly Thing 


Mr. Epitor—I want to express to you 
my delight in reading the story by Katherine 
Girling, “The Last Bridge of the Duchess.” 
It is one of the most concise bits of story- 
telling I’ve read in a long time. Then it 
presents to your many readers, in a charm- 
ing manner, one of the topics which should 


¥ What Was the Act? 


Mr. Eprtor—I have played whist and 
bridge whist ever since the games became 
popular. - Two members of my family are 
champions, having won cups at congresses, 
tournaments, and the like. All this to show 
a wide experience in playing in different 
cities, meeting all sorts of people in the 
games. 

On reading the story of the Duchess, we 
all said, “How could any one person cheat 
at bridge?” Every card is accounted for, 
each score kept under the eyes of all, while 
heavy penalties are exacted for wrong play. 
It really wouldn’t pay to try it. In collusion 
with a partner, with a private code of sig- 
nals, it could easily be done. The “rubber- 
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account than some one else whose stock 
of brains and of real worth is at a discount. 
Let us respond to that which is highest 
and best, to that which takes as its model 
the Sermon on the Mount, and by precept 
and example call forth all that is true and 


noble in womanhood. 


also bound to assume that the woman’s 
friends would rally to her support upon the 
ground that the charge was a mistaken one 
honestly made, or upon the belief that the 
Duchess in a burst of chagrin at being de- 
feated had said what she should not. The 
Duchess had arrived on Friday and the 
game occurred on the next day. She was 
therefore an unknown person and should 
have seen that mere accusation by her 
against another in the presence of the 
latter’s friends wouldn’t necessarily work a 
conviction—particularly if the accuser ran 
away after she had spoken. What the 
Duchess did could logically result only in 
uproar. Besides, there was a better way. 


make all thinking women stop and consider © 
the trend of many women’s lives to-day. 
The “Duchess” did the most kindly 
thing she could have done. There is much 
more gambling among women at cards in 
the East than in the West—one of the 


customs we do not care to copy. 


neck family” is occasionally seen peering at 
a carelessly held hand, or watching for 
mannerisms which give hints, but though 
disagreeable this would not warrant an out- 
burst such as was vaguely described. 

It is hard to discuss such fanciful ethical 
problems, but just as a question of man- 
ners, I feel sure no well-brought-up Duchess 
would feel it her duty to publicly rebuke a 
guest, and break up the game in any other 
person’s house, no matter what she thought 
shesaw. And whatdidshesee? For pity’s 
sake, tell us, for we have discussed this to 
the limit, and experts as we are, must have 
it explained. I feel sure the writer of the 
article knows little about bridge. With 


From P. C 
ILLINOIS 


From C. M. R. 


WISCONSIN 


From M. W. M. C. 
NEW YORK 


= 


other games—euchre, hearts, and the like— 
cheating is comparatively easy, and in years 
of constant card playing I have encountered 
it a little with both women and men, among 
the latter a college professor, and a clergy- 
man! As a rule men have a much higher 
sense of honor than women, partly because 
they are held to stricter account. 


A Sensational Method 


Mr. Eprror—I’m afraid I am in a hope- 
less minority when I say that the Duchess 
was not justified in her sensational course. 
I am a bridge player and a straight one, and 
many times I have fairly writhed over the 
lax ideas some women have in regard to 
cards. I have seen women who would not 
deliberately misdeal, convey information by 
nods, shrugs, or facial contortions, that 
were as surely cheating as any gambler’s 
methods. But the Duchess had some one 
else to consider besides herself and her out- 
raged feelings. Her hostess, who had spent 


& A Hardened Grandmother 


Mr. Eprror—Was her grace the Duchess 
justified in taking “French leave?” Allow 
me to state my little experience. 

I, a business woman, associated always 
with gentlemen whose code of honor was 
above reproach, met one fine day the “only 
man in the world,” and was induced to send 
in my resignation and accept a position as 
queen of his heart and estate. Then along 
comes Mrs. Ravenlocks with an invitation 
to join their “500” club, composed, as I 
afterward found, of the wives of artists, 
brokers, lawyers and a physician. Along 
with my hopeful disposition, I seem also to 
have inherited an inordinate dislike for 
cards, which certainly is an inheritance 
paternal, as nothing interests my beloved 
mother more than a good game of whist. 
Thus it happens that I did net accept at 
once; but asked seven days in which to de- 
cide. After thinking and talking it over 
pro and con and for a purely unselfish mo- 
tive I joined, since I was the wife of a 
young, though promising physician and it 
could not but be beneficial to him for me 
to widen my circle of acquaintances. 

The first meeting was called—can I ever 
forget it? The dues of fifty cents per head 
were to be equally divided, half being put 


The Morals of the Card Table 


In my over forty years of varied social 
experience I have found standards improve 
all the time—manners, morals, the comforts 
of life, general intelligence, self-control, 
indeed, everything which makes existence 
delightful and desirable, and I for one will 
feel sorry when my time comes to “get out 


of the game.” 
From 
ETTA A. BAKER 
NEW YORK 


time and money, ought to have been con- 
sidered, and her hostess’ friends, who had 
come to meet her, and to enjoy an after- 
noon in her society. If the cheating were very 
obvious, a quiet word of warning to the host- 
ess, later, would have been equally effective, 
and would have spared the guests a distressing 
finale, that, after all, verged upon the sensa- 
tional, almost a striving for effect—the thing 
that spoils the work of so many reformers. 

I despise cheating, but I do not, in this 
case, think that the duchess, a guest, was 
justified. Do you? 


From 
SARAH GRAY EYES 
PENNSYLVANIA 


aside each meeting for a dinner to include 
our husbands (an affair equally “unfor- 
gettable”’) the other half to be spent by the 
hostess for prizes,—and right here the trou- 
ble begins. 

In some unknown way, call it “luck,” I 
seemed to be sailing straight for the first 
prize. It proved to be a glass candlestick 
(value twenty-five cents) topped by a green 
paper shade (value perhaps ten cents), both 
bearing unmistakable signs of having done 
service for at least half a year, and one dol- 
lar was the amount allotted our hostess to 
be expended for this prize. I accepted this 
donation with all the tact I could summon 
and, immediately upon reaching home pre- 
sented it to my little maid that I might try to 
forget the smallness of the affair and with a 
hope that it might some day shed light in 
the little home she was planning. 

Did our hostess stop here, I should hesi- 
tate to relate the incident; but, a few weeks 
later I happened to be her opponent in the 
game and noticed that she persisted in re- 
fusing to play out a diamond until she 
reached the time when her ace was good for 
a trick, and then out it came. I delicately 
called her attention to the fact that she had 
declined to play diamonds several times— 
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she insisted that I was mistaken; but, noth- 
ing daunted, and, I confess, with visions of 
that candlestick still in mind, I turned the 
cards already played. What was evident 
to all, she could not help seeing, and spent 
the balance of the afternoon wondering 
(aloud) how she ever could have been so 
stupid. And she was a grandmother and I 
but a bride, which certainly made my posi- 
tion a little difficult. 

I went home with my mind firmly made 
up never to play again; but, to abandon the 
club in the middle of the season seemed un- 
fair to the ladies and I played to the finish. 
“Grandmother” continued to carry away 
the prizes, by what means I hesitate to re- 
late, and the wonder of it all is that more of 


Mr. Eprror—The Duchess was right. 
The hostess should have upheld her in 
rebuking the lady who cheated at cards. I 
have never witnessed any dishonesty at 


Mr. Eprror—The Duchess was right in 
resenting the dishonesty that she discovered, 
but in consideration of the fact that she was 
the guest of a stranger, in a foreign country, 
and that in her own opinion, she belonged 
to a higher social status than the others 
present, should she not have been able to 
expose the cheat with less embarrassment to 
her hostess and to the other guests? The 
hostess, who would have been entirely justi- 
fied in asking an explanation of the Duchess, 
retained command of herself and of the situ- 
ation and showed her finer breeding. I am 
proud of her. 

Personally, I distinctly refuse to play 
cards or any game for money and for prizes 
other than perhaps a simple prize for the 


A Menace 


Gambling 


4 Exhaustion from Cards 


Mr. Eprror—I cannot help feeling that 
the Duchess should have been more 
thoughtful of her hostess’ feelings, and 
not have announced publicly her decision 
to play no more. Had she played no 
more, and had she told her friends 
and acquaintances in a quiet, womanly 
way her reason for not playing, would 
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us were not led from the straight and nar- 
row path since she did it “so easy.”’ 

It seems to me that to have resigned as a 
member of this particular club would have 
netted no actual benefit. It would have 
been difficult to state my reasons truthfully, 
as these ladies had been banded together 
several years and I was but filling a vacancy 
left by one leaving town, surely they could 
not have failed to notice her methods. I 
have observed that even this grandmother 
would not resort to unfairness when playing 
in a game with men, and it surprises me most 
of all to see how she can find the least de- 
gree of pleasure in the trifles she carries home 
with her, knowing they are the result of 


dishonesty. 


cards, and have never played for prizes. 
This, in my estimation, is gambling, and 
should not be indulged in as it is a menace 


to the youth of the country. 


best and a booby prize for the poorest 
player, for amusement, not for value. 
Gambling, even in its simplest form, is 
most objectionable; playing games for 
money has a professional touch, for which 
reason alone it should never be tolerated in 
society or among friends. 

Surely, only the highest standard of 
morals should prevail in any club or party 
of women. Where can we expect virtue and 
fine example if not from our mothers and 
daughters? Bridge whist is now played to 
excess, with shocking and most demoraliz- 
ing consequences, and though we may cen- 
sure the mode of procedure of the Duchess, 
we must rejoice that her decided action 
opened the eves of thoughtless women. 


she not have accomplished better results, 
perhaps? 

I suppose there are many ambitious 
women who do cheat at cards, but only once 
in my experience have I met with one who 
deliberately cheated in order to take a prize. 
When women get to the place where they 
will sit back comfortably in their chairs and 
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The Morals of 


play an equally comfortable game, then and 
not till then will bridge or any other game 
be enjoyable to the average woman. 


Mr. Eprror—I can’t tell you with what 
keen appreciation I have just read “The 
Last Bridge of the Duchess,” nor how I hope 
that at last this subject of feminine morals 
at the card table is to be aired. It seems to 
me that through this channel you may reach 
the deeper subject of the business morals 
of our whole sex—or rather that part of our 
sex that is always protected, and always for- 
given, no matter how oblique the moral 
vision may be, or how curiously involved 
the juggling with the domestic finances. 
(And before geing any further I would like 
to express the belief that men would be just 
as bad or worse, if they were not flung at an 
early age into a world that doesn’t laugh at 
prevarication, doesn’t forgive pilfering, and 
that in short, is against dishonesty —noisily 
and openly—from the President to the office 
boy). 

Some three or four years ago, I played my 
last game of bridge with women. I play it 
now to pass an evening at home, or to fill in 
a friend’s table, but no more parties or 
tournaments! And the reasons for stopping 
were more queer than those of the Duchess, 
inasmuch as the culprit in that case saw her 
own guilt—(as witness her face the color of 
mahogany!) but in the three cases I am 
about to mention, #0 woman admitted any- 
thing irregular, and a score to whom I have 
since spoken observed innocently, to a 
woman, that they saw nothing wrong in 
that—‘ nothing but a game, anyway!” 

The first instance was brought to my 
notice by a friend of mine, who played in a 
public tournament in New York some years 
ago. Some hundreds of women were play- 
ing, and the prizes were very valuable. 
These were to be given to the highest 
scorers; that is, if the four women at any 
table had the four highest scores; the fact 
of their all being together made no differ- 
ence—they got the four best prizes. The 
players pivoted, but did not change 
tables. When my friend sat down, one of 
her opponents remarked casually, “Re- 
member, everything’s doubled.” “Every- 
thing’s doubled—how do you mean?” she 
said. “Why,” all three said impatiently, 
“we count hearts 16, diamonds 12, etc., just 


Examples of Feminine 
Morality 


the Cand Table 


May the pendulum swing the other way 
soon; and may we come home from card 
parties in a less exhausted condition. 


to bring up the score.” ‘Whether the cards 
are there or not?” said my astonished 
friend. “Certainly, that’s fair; you lose 
twice as much or you gain twice as much. 
Lots of us do it at these affairs.” “And 
suppose the leader really has doubling 
cards?” ‘Then that doubles it again!” 

My friend, a little dazed, played through 
the afternoon, but was determined that at 
the close of the game, she, at least, would 
not compete for prizes under those condi- 
tions. Not the least extraordinary phase 
of it, however, was the fact that although 
doubled, all their scores were far below 
the winners! Perhaps the winners quad- 
rupled it. 

I watched a game one day, not long ago, 
also very beautiful prizes, but in a private 
house. The four women I watched were 
at their table some half an hour before the 
other guests (forty in all) were ready to 
begin, so they played a rubber to pass the 
time, the winners of which scored 600 points 
(auction bridge). When the hostess gave the 
signal to commence the game, one of these 
winners said regretfully, “Oh, I hate not to 
count those points, Ill tell you what I'll 
she said eagerly, “We'll all take 600 
points, that’ll be fair!’”’ This was done, the 
points scored on the four fresh cards, and 
two of these women carried home prizes. 

The third instance was a case of two inti- 
mate friends, Mrs. A. and Mrs. B., who 
found themselves opponents at the end of 
an afternoon’s play. Mrs. A. had a very 
high score, Mrs. B. a hopelessly low one. 
The latter despairing of her one chance at a 
prize, deliberately aided her friend’s game, 
by doubling and making recklessly, and by 
two revokes on one rubber. I remember 
(to give the reader some idea) a no-trump 
make (against her) which Mrs. B. doubled 
on a queen-high hand, until the tricks were 
worth 192 points each. Mrs. A., radiant 
with her prize, said gratefully to Mrs. B., 
“T owe you this, you duck!” “I think you 
do!”’ said the other laughing, and quite 
openly. 

Enough has been said of women who 
play all day, women who fight over tricks. 
I saw one poor little woman burst into 
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tears when a hard-fought hand would have 
given her game and rubber if she had not 
had fourteen cards, and her dummy twelve. 


ah An Arrogant Woman 


Mr. Eprror—‘The Last Bridge of the 
Duchess” interests me. I have, however, 
little sympathy with the Duchess. She 
forces one to think that she must sometime 
have been a schoolteacher, in spite of her 
brilliant social life, and so still regarded her- 
self as a guardian of her neighbors. Is not 
kindness as great a virtue as honesty? 
Judge by results; the cheating of the one 
woman could not have caused the heartache 
that the lack of courtesy occasioned. The 


2 Cannot Be Honest 


Mr. Eprror—The Duchess was not right. 
The word “impulsive” excuses a multitude 
of sins, but in this case I cannot see how we 
could overlook such an insult. The Duchess 
was a guest, not a reformer. She had no 
right to quarrel with the way people amuse 
themselves. If they played bridge all day 
long and every day, that is their privilege. 
So far as the cheating went, every woman 
who is in the habit of attending card parties 
is cognizant of the fact that some women 
cannot be honest, and usually you find they 
are the winners, in most cases. Such women 
are marked, and sometimes the hostess will 
not include them as guests. If a woman 
cannot overlook this sinful and unladylike 
action, it is well to discontinue playing 
cards. 

I could not sanction such actions, there- 
fore, gave up playing cards for a number of 
years. Last winter I was really compelled 
to attend a bridge whist party. I went with 


Mr. Epitor—TI have asked several peo- 
ple—menand women—concerning the “ Last 
Bridge of the Buchess,” and theyll agree 
with me that the Duchess was unpardon- 
ably rude in her action, and decidedly 
ill bred. She ruined the afternoon, and 
probably the entire visit, for her poor host- 
éss, and made all the guests uncomfortable. 
It certainly was not her place as a stranger 
to do any of these things. In a card club, 
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But the “Duchess’”’ side of it is new—you 
should have letters from all over the land 
in answer. 


From 
KATHERINE HUNTER 
MICHIGAN 


Duchess was an arrogant woman, false to 
the training in consideration for others, par- 
ticularly a hostess, which her career should 
have given her. 

Why ask about the ethics of feminine card 
parties? Does it differ from that of mascu- 
line gatherings? Was it necessary that the 
Duchess give up so good a game because of 
the weakness of one player? 

I shall be greatly interested in your 


readers’ opinions. 


the understanding that I would be excused 
from playing, if there were enough without 
me. They were short and I played. I had 
an experience similar to that of your Duch- 
ess, and although of an impulsive nature, I 
refrained from causing such disorder. The 
woman not only was cheating, but was rude 
as well. I quietly called my hostess and 
asked her to take my place or get someone 
to take it; I positively could not play with 
Mrs. Blank. My hostess secured her son 
and I was free. 

Consideration for other people should 
come first. The Duchess forgetting her 
duty as a guest forgot to consider the feel- 
ings of her hostess; she forgot that she was 
sowing seeds of sorrow and mortification 
among people who must meet every day and 
depend upon each other for their social life. 
Reform is all right in its place, but the evil 
effects of the Duchess’ action outweighs any 
good that might come of reform. 


where the same women play continually, I 
would approve of any one who had the 
courage to do such a thing, but not at a 
party,—and as for the women giving up 
bridge forever,—that was absurd. If one 
gave up doing everything that any one did dis- 
honestly, there would be nothing left to do. 

I have lived in an army post where we 
played nearly every day. One woman was 
finally discovered cheating. When every 
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one realized it, she was simply not asked to 
any card parties; nothing was said; there 
were no scenes, no heartbroken hostess, but, 
of course, the woman realized in the course 
of time that she was found out. 


Lack of Breeding 


Mr. Epiror—Duchess or no Duchess, 
the lady mentioned in a story of your 
August number displayed a lamentable lack 
of breeding when she destroyed the pleasure 
of a large gathering of people and, worst of 
all, humiliated her kind hostess to such an 
extent that she fainted. I think if the lady’s 
action could by any possibility have hurt 
“es the one guilty woman, it would have 

been justifiable and brave. 


Ke Prizes versus Money 


Mr. Eprror:—The hostess was not to 
blame for the cheating, and yet she was 
dreadfully humiliated and hurt, and all the 
other guests also were punished for what 
they were innocent of. 

I think a guest should consider her host- 
ess’ feelings before she does her own, there- 
fore, to me, the Duchess’ course seems 
selfish and cruel and lacking in appreciation 
for that hostess’ efforts to give her pleasure. 
If she could, by a look or quiet word have 
shown the offending lady her disgust at 
her dishonesty, I should have approved her 
so doing. 

I enjoy, intensely, a game of whist that 
is honestly played, but, I cannot tolerate 
cheating. All my associates know this, 
and know that I will not allow it at the 
table where I play if I detect it—I never 
made a “‘scene,” but I have looked squarely 
at the offender and in a quiet voice said: 
“T beg pardon, but the rules of the game do 
not allow you to do that,” and the same per- 
son does not care to repeat the offense when 
she knows she will be publicly humiliated 
if she does. 

Among strangers, as the Duchess was, 
the offense should be passed by if a look 
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I think prizes should be simple and un- 
ostentatious, and if one prefers stakes they 
should be according to your means, and 
limited to that. Surely, you don’t approve 


of the ‘“‘ Duchess.” 


It is not a parallel case with that cited— 
cheating in a man’s club room, because 
in the latter there is neither host nor 
guest to consider. No one man at a club 
feels responsible for the enjoyment of 
the others. Every man is there on an equal 
footing. 

My mother often said to be a lady is to 
consider first and always the rights and 


feelings of others. 


would not suffice to put a stop to.it. I 
think there is usually cheating at a card 
party. Men who would not cheat when 
playing with other men, do not take a 
ladies’ game seriously enough to refrain 
from dishonesty. Some women do not 
cultivate the habit of sincerity in anything, 
and play to win. To others the prize is too 
much of a temptation. 

I am over fifty years old and have played 
cards as long as I can remember, and never 
even saw anyone gamble for money. I do 
not consider gambling and playing for 
prizes synonymous. In gambling you win 
from someone what was once his; playing 
for prizes you win something which you 
have as good a right to as the other party 
has, if you play an honest game. My only 
reason, or chief reason, for not liking to 
play for prizes, is that it induces cheating. 
There are certain people whom you must 
meet socially so long as they are recognized 
by your associates, whether they cheat at a 
social game of cards or not. I should as 
soon condone stealing—and there you are! 
It is hard to know what to do. I settle it 
for myself by seldom playing cards unless 
I am sure of the company. 


From C. L. G. 
ILLINOIS 


From M. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
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To vivid, impetuous Marie Rose, hotel life, fre- 
quent moving, dipping into one experience and dart- 
ing on to the next, have meant existence; therefore 
sturdy Cousin Sara’s suggestion that she “settle 


down,” meets with feverish protest. Marie Rose 
would rather “commit suicide than settle down.” 
3ut Cousin Sara puts her foot down, and, after all, 
Marie Rose finds a certain fascination in “putting 
through” the furnishing of her apartment. The fail- 
ure of Louisa Salter (whom Cousin Sara has appointed 
housekeeper) to appear causes first indignation and 
then a little experimenting on Marie Rose’s part. 
Baffling adventures with an eggshell and an ice pick 
finally bring to her rescue her neighbor—Galen Ward. 


A Domestic Knight-Errant 


LL MARIE ROSP’S life, 
breakfast had happened 
as simply and normally 
as sunrise. The process 
that had brought about 
either phenomenon had 
never caused her a mo- 
ment’s wonder. One 

breakfasted—that was all. She had finished 

dressing the next morning before she realized 
that there was to be a change in the order of 
the universe. The sun had risen as usual and 
the city under her windows was drenched 
in mellow October; but there was no break- 
fast. 

“Well, upon my word!”’ she said aloud. 

The kitchen was there, but it did not 
present a helpful aspect. The biscuit tin 
stood open on the table as she had left it, 
and the crumbs of last night spread a singu- 
lar air of cheerlessness, while the saucepan 
of cold soup was vulgarly repellent. She 
wanted a fresh tray, with coffee and cream, 
petit pain, sweet butter and fruit, and her 
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letters neatly piled beside her plate—surely 
no one could ask less than that! For the 
first time, it dawned on her reluctant mind 
that such trays did not spring into being on 
a waiter’s poised hand, but were the result 
of a complicated process. A vision of a 
dark, underground mass of toil held her for 
a dismayed moment. She had caught a 
blighting glimpse of it several years ago, 
when the captain of an Atlantic liner had 
taken her into its sweating underworld; and 
all her native resistance and resilience had 
been needed to escape the memory after- 
ward, in the easy life above. It had come 
back to her, at moments, ever since—as a 
horror that had nothing to do with her, and 
must be instantly denied and forgotten. 
The doorbell now came to her aid, and she 
ran relievedly to answer it. 

Letters, at all events, were not refused her. 
Among them was a postal from Miss Salter, 
briefly apologizing for not coming the day 
before. ‘Will come without fail tomorrow 
about six,” she wrote. “Kindly get in—” 
then had followed a list of provisions headed: 
“Four lamb chops (loin, send trimmings)”’ 
and going on through “best eggs” and 
varying grades of butter, to lettuce—‘“see 
that it is well headed—” and grapes, “if 
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they are good and reasonable.” If the list 
had been written in a strange tongue, 
it would scarcely have seemed more 
baffling. 

Get in,’”’ Marie Rose repeated, unhap- 
pily. “Oh, order, I suppose.’ But where, 
how? Domestic life was proving even 
worse than she had anticipated. With 
heavy step, she returned to the kitchen and 
breakfasted on biscuits, marmalade, cook- 
ing chocolate, cinnamon, and, as an inspired 
afterthought, a cup of tea. 

The management supplied housemaids by 
the hour, so that even the unfed might enjoy 
dusted and ordered surroundings. Marie 
Rose summoned a maid and turned her back 
on home for the day, rejoicing that there 
were still unfinished commissions between 
her and the coming stagnation of life. 
Lamp shades and counterpanes might not 
be so romantic as pictures and castles, 
but the pursuit of them had a surprising 
zest. 

The streets proved exhilarating. They 
gave her back her high rank, which the sor- 
did attempt at a breakfast had almost wiped 
out. She wasaprincessonce more. Pulses 
beating a triumphal march, head expectant- 
ly poised, dark glance touching all but 
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neither giving nor accepting—that was how 
a princess took a city street. The still 
October day might have had a placid mes- 
sage for age, but to Marie Rose it was the 
stillness of suspense; round any corner Some- 
thing might come. Life played with her 
like a merry father, filling her with a deli- 
cious expectation of being jumped at. Not 
till mid-afternoon did she realize that, after 
all, nothing was happening. The glamour 
suddenly parted, dropping her down into a 
dusty, unheeding city of strangers. She was 
only a stray, tired girl with her errands not 
half done. 

The marketing proved a weary and 
baffling experience. Having ordered chops 
with an air of assurance, she found that she 
was in a fish market; and neither butcher 
nor green grocer dealt in eggs. 

“If they aren’t meat or vegetables, what 
are they?” she demanded and was patiently 
directed to a dairy. Presently she dis- 
covered a general market which kept all the 
things she wanted, but which showed a dis- 
couraging apathy about sending them home. 
The six o’clock delivery might get them there 
in time for dinner, or it might not. No, the 
things could not be sent out earlier. No— 
pencil tapping indifferently on order book— 
the wagons had to follow their regular 
routes. Dinner orders ought to be turned 
in in the morning. The result was that an 
exasperated young woman was presently 
whirling home in a taxicab, her arms full of 
paper bags. 

“T’ll not trade there,” she promised. 

A hall boy helped her with the packages 
and managed to drop one of them, strewing 
Bermuda onions about her door. 
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“T can not stand this sort of thing,’’ Marie 
Rose told the universe as she dumped the 
provisions on the kitchen table. “I can’t 
andI won’t. I don’t wish to know anything 
about my meals until they are on the table. 
I can’t be bothered like this.” She slammed 
the door on menial affairs, and, having put 
on a fragile white gown, as a hint to Miss 
Salter that no kitchen work could be ex- 
pected of her, she seated herself with a book 
in the drawing room. 

At seven o’clock she was still sitting in an 
attitude of refined expectancy. Hunger was 
making crude and primitive suggestions, but 
she was too indignant to follow them. 
Louisa Salter, breaker of engagements, 
should find her politely starving. At haif- 
past seven she had given up the pretense of 
reading, for she had lunched early, and 
hunger was rising to an inner shout. Fifteen 
minutes later, as she reached the limit of 
human endurance, the doorbell rang gently, 
apologetically—not a ring to herald a Miss 
Salter. Marie Rose sprang up, a castaway 
flying to answer the rescuer’s signal. Her 
eyes, as she threw back the door, were lifted 
to just the right height to meet those of her 
neighbor from across the hall. He had his 
hat in one hand, and in the other was hold- 
ing out to her a small white sphere. 

“T beg pardon, but is this your onion?” 
he asked, gravely. She had to laugh. 

“T suppose it is. The boy dropped them 
all over.” She accepted it with fastidious 
finger tips, nose protesting. ‘Thank you 
very much,” 

“T have been wondering all day about 
your breakfast,” he ventured, ready to turn 
away at a least motion of the door. 

“Oh, I ate things;”” eyebrows and shoul- 
ders intimated that it had been pretty bad, 
and he looked concerned. 

“T am so sorry. I wanted awfully to 
bring you some coffee, but I didn’t quite 
dare.” 

She appreciated his scruple, but chose to 
smile at it. “Is coffee more intimate than 
soup?” 

“Tt seemed to be, someway. It happens 
at a different hour.” She saw with dismay 
that he was preparing to go. “I suppose 
your housekeeper came,” he added, falling 
back a step. 

“No, she didn’t,” plaintively. 

“But you have dined?” 

“No;”’ still more plaintively. 

“What ashame!” He hesitated. “What 
will you do?”’ 


“There’s a raw dinner on the kitchen 
table,” she explained with asigh. “I’m sure 
I don’t know what to do with it.” The ap- 
peal made a commanding officer of him on 
the spot. 

“Let me have a look at it,” he said, and 
marched out to the kitchen, Marie Rose 
demurely following. 

The provisions seemed to annoy him. 
He frowned at the grapes, shook his head 
over the meat, felt the lettuce and evidently 
found it sadly wanting. 

“You have to pick things out for your- 
self,” he laid down the law. “It is the only 
way to get decently served. Now, these 
chops—” 

“Oh, they forgot the trimmings!” she 
interrupted. “I ordered them. But it 
doesn’t matter. I think they’re silly, any- 
way.” 

He was looking at her with puzzled intent- 
ness. “Silly?” he repeated. “What do 
you think the trimmings are?” 

“Why, those little paper frills they put 
around the sticks, aren’t they?” She knew 
that she was wrong by the solemn way he 
continued to stare at her. “It doesn’t 
matter what they are,” she defied him. 
“You needn’t tell me—I don’t want to 
know. Such things don’t interest me.” 

He took a handful of potatoes to the sink, 
washed them and put them in the oven. 

“T think you must be a princess,” he ob- 
served, lighting the stove. ‘Nothing less 
than a princess could be so remote from the 
kitchen.”” She liked that; she had a keen 
appreciation of her own princess quality. 

“T can’t think what you are,” she said, 
“unless it’s a domestic knight errant.” 

He laughed. “I am a miner by profes- 
sion, but that involves knowing several 
other trades. Now if you have chops, po- 
tatoes, salad and grapes, will Your Highness 
be satisfied?” He evidently considered it a 
settled and a perfectly simple thing, that he 
should prepare her dinner for her. 

“T don’t see why you bother,” she ob- 
jected, feebly. 

“Tt is no bother. In fact, it is a good 
deal of a lark;” he was careful not to look at 
her, lest he seem to commit her to the same 
view of it. “I like puttering about a 
kitchen.” 

“T can’t understand it!” 

“Home feeling hasn’t set in yet?’ he 
asked, flooding the lettuce with cold water. 

“Of course not. Iam thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. Why should I pretend to like it?” . 
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“ Ah, 1 shall have to sing to you again.” 
Their eyes met in a quick smile. 

“Tt wasn’t the silly old song,” she in- 
sisted. “If you had sung ‘Three Blind 
Mice’ that way, I should have been just as 
moved.” 

He shook his head. ‘You can deny it, 
but it’s there. You'll wake up to it sooner 
or later. It is asinevitable as thirst—home 
feeling. You would come to it quicker in a 
log cabin than you can in an apartment, but 
you have a fireplace and south windows— 
oh, you'll get it.” 

“What does it feel like?” She was sitting 
on a corner of the table, amused and scorn- 
ful, and very sure of her feminine power. 
“Describe this wonderful sensation to me.”’ 

His eyes gleamed with mischief as he 
shook the water out of the lettuce leaves. 
““**Mid pleasures and palaces,’”’ he began in 
that heart-wringing baritone of his. She 
put her hands over her ears. 

“Stop it,” she commanded, and he obeyed 
with a laugh. 

“Shall I show you how to make French 
dressing?” he asked, bringing oil and vine- 
gar from the pantry. He seemed to divine 
where everything was. 

“No, thank you. I'd hate to know.” 

He mixed the ingredients in thoughtful 
silence. ‘Just what do you do?” he asked 
at length. 

“Her” 

“Yes. How does a princess spend the 
time that others put in on domestic chores?” 

“She goes free! She sees foreign lands 
and has adventures.” 

““Oh—adventures.” He pondered the 
word. “Shipwrecks? And foreign noble- 
men in disguise? Is that it?” 

“Not at all. Real adventure is to be 
thrown with new and interesting people in 
some unusual way.” 

“T see.” The corners of his mouth deep- 
ened, as though he suppressed a smile. 
““Now how many chops? They are not 
large.” 

“Oh, two.” She was looking at him wor- 
riedly. “If you could only eat the other two, 
I should be so much happier,” she explained. 
His eyes questioned hers and saw that she 
meant it. 

“IT certainly could. I haven’t dined, my- 
self, yet,” he admitted. “I had been too 
busy. If you are sure—” 

“Now there is some sense in that,” said 
Marnie Rose, springing up to get silver and 
linen. 
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A tea cloth was found for the kitchen table, 
and, as she arranged the things cn it, her 
own definition of adventure came back to 
Marie Rose, illuminated by his suppressed 
smile. It really was an adventure. Galen 
Ward was on one knee before the broiling 
chops, so gravely intent that she could study 
him undetected. She liked the idea of his 
being a miner; it suited his spare bigness, 
his air of outdoor simplicity. She liked the 
way his hair grew—the dark peak pulled 
down on his forehead and the sharp retreat 
that left an endearing triangle of white above 
the sunburn line. She liked his calm 
adequacy to an unusual situation. Surely 
a better partner in adventure could not have 
been found. 

“T have been proper all my life,’”’ she 
told a vision of Cousin Sara, and the vision 
smiled comprehendingly—or Marie Rose 
thought it did. She came and looked over 
his shoulder. 

“You look as though you were bending 
over a camp fire,” she said. 

“T wish to heaven I were. Don’t you 
hate a city?” 

“Pate a city!” 

He glanced up with a smile for her amazed 
protest. ‘Can you breathe here?” 

“Of course; all I want to. What does 
breathing matter?” 

“T supposed it mattered a good deal.” 

“Not in the least. People and places anjl 
excitement—they are what matter.” 

He rose to put the meal on the table. 
“They don’t even count after you have found 
your job,” he assured her. “All you want 
then is someone to tie to. And a dog, of 
course.” He drew out her chair, then sat 
down facing her. “This is jolly,”’ he added. 

“Homelike, I suppose?”’ 

“Very homelike.” 

“U’m h’m. No cook, and dinner in the 
kitchen, two hours late. That is just my 
idea of home!” 

He meditated on her vivid, cocksure 
youth in smiling silence. “I wish I could 
be your father for about three months,” he 
said, finally, and was quite undisturbed by 
her laughter. 

“But why?” she demanded. 

“T think it would be interesting,” was all 
he would say. 

“Oh, it would,” she promised him. “It 
is a romantic point of view.” That aspect 
made him laugh. 

“Only for three months.” 
“You would teach me tocook, I suppose?” 
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Marie Rose, hidden behind the opposite door, heard a shout of laughter, laughter that 
response. She sat on the floor giggling to herself until the coffee- 
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began in hilarity, but ended in a note of touched warmth. Her own eyes gleamed with silent 
pot had been placed against her door and he had gone away 


Illustrating “Pleasures and Palaces” 
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“Among other things.”’ 
“ And suppose I said, ‘ My dear papa, I do 
not choose to learn’?”’ 

“Then I would say, ‘My dear daughter, 


I want you to try it.’” The cool strength. 


under his amused voice was disturbing. 

“You're as bad as Cousin Sara Dugmore,”’ 
she rebelled. “She believes that all human 
happiness comes by way of the kitchen.” 
Her very nose expressed scorn. 

“Good for her. I should like to know 
her.” 

‘“ But it is so silly. What does it matter 
where your food comes from, s9 long as it is 
good?” 

“Not a bit, if you have a better job.”’ 

“Oh, job—horrid word! I believe you 
have it on the brain.” 

“Tt is the one road to happiness, let me 
tell you.” 

She sighed with impatience. “You can’t 
turn a garden plant into a vegetable,” she 
assured him. ‘Not even by being its fa- 
ther!”’ Theconclusion made him laugh aloud. 

“*They toil not, neither do they spin,’” 
he admitted. “I am rebuked, Miss Da- 
merel. I had forgotten the lilies. Wedon’t 
see them out in Lariat.” 

“Then you don’t live here?’”’ She was 
startled by a pang of disappointment. 

“Oh, dear, no. I am only camping in 
my sister’s apartment while I put throug’ 
some business. Here is my home.’ He 
looked through the papers in his pocket until 
he found a small, unmounted photograph, 
which he laid before her. It showed a log 
cabin, low and generously broad, seated on 
a bold slope against a background of jagged 
mountains. A few dark pines, pointing 
starkly up on either side, accentuated the 
surrounding baldness. The ground showed 
harsh and stony. Marie Rose frowned and 
shivered. 

“It is dreary, to you?” he asked quickly. 

“Yes; horribly dreary.” 

“And yet you can endure a hotel!”” She 
did not rise to the challenge; her eyes had a 
touch of fright, as though they had looked 
into a dreary future. “ You ought to see it 
on a windy day in spring,” he went on. 
“That great, amazing sky—you never saw 
such blue and white. And those old purple 
mountains. It is all on the grand scale, of 
course. A photograph can’t giveit. I wish 
I could show you the inside of the cabin. 
You couldn’t help liking that.” 

“Homelike!”’ she observed, recovering 
her spirits. 


“Oh, I shall have to take you in hand,” he 
decided. “Please look on me as a father, 
Miss Damerel, from now until—” 

The doorbell made Marie Rose’s heart 
jump, but she would have died rather than 
betray confusion. 

“Perhaps that is Miss Salter,” she said 
coolly, rising. Then a postman’s whistle 
changed her stateliness to relieved alacrity. 
She came back laughing. 

“A special delivery postal card,” she ex- 
plained. “I don’t believe Miss Salter 
ever—” her voice trailed off before the news 
on the postal. Her dark eyes widened in- 
dignantly. ‘Well, of course, I am sorry she 
has hurt her back,”’ she burst out, “but I do 
think she might have been more careful!’ 

“Hurt it badly?” 

“Ten days—she. hopes no longer! The 
silly thing fell down.” 

“And what shall you do?” 

“Why, I shall have to go out to New Jer- 
sey, of course, to my cousin. It doesn’t 
suit me at all. I do not like having my 
plans changed;’’ Marie Rose stood in the 
middle of the kitchen to upbraid the uni- 
verse. “I can’t adjust and adapt, like some 
people. I have to do things the way I have 
planned them.” There was a sublime im- 
pertinence in ther protest; she might have 
been a ruffled robin scolding the thunder. 
But, for once, the gleam of inner amuse- 
ment was gone from his face. 

“Then this is our last dinner,” he said, 
placing the salad on the table. The quick 
bird-turn of her head brought their eyes 
together. She came slowly back to her 
chair. 

“Why? ” 

“T shall be gone in ten days. Back to 
Lariat.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,”’ said Marie Rose, lightly, 
to cover a vast inner dismay. “I don’t sup- 
pose I could get a cook for ten days,” she 
added, presently, as he said nothing. “I 
have things to attend to here. New Jersey 
won’t suit-me at all.”’ 

He looked up, eager with an idea. “The 
cooking is the only difficulty?” 

“Practically. I can get a housemaid by 
the hour. And a few days alone wouldn’t 
matter. I’m used to taking care of myself.” 

“Well, then—” he hesitated, afraid to 
venture it. She shook her head. 

“Tt wouldn’t do,” she said, firmly. “As 
an accident, this was all right; but you can’t 
plan such things.” 

“T suppose not,” he admitted. “Only— 
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well, it has been a very jolly accident for me. 
I sha’n’t forget it.” 

“ And you're going back to that log cabin? 
All by yourself?” Her tone made him 
smile. 

“There is my partner; and a Chinese cook, 
if he doesn’t knife his cousin or something in 
the meanwhile; and an Irish terrier who is 
watching the road for me—good old Tim! 
Yes, I’m going home to my cabin, Miss Da- 
merel.”” His complacence at the prospect 
jarred and irritated her. 

“T wonder you left it,” she observed. 

“Tt was no pleasure trip, let me tell you. 
I had to get backing for our mine. Carrigan 
and I have put in every cent we possess.” 

“Ts it a good mine?” 

“You bet it is. Don’t start me on that, 
or I shall begin to sound like a prospectus.” 
He rose. ‘Now will you let me give you a 
paternal lesson in dish washing?” 

“T’d rather you sang to me—some other 
song.” 

“Tl do both,” he said, and, as he gath- 
ered up the dishes, the little kitchen was 
filled to the brim with mellow sound. “‘I 
want no stars in heaven to guide me—’” 
Marie Rose dropped the pretense of helping 
and gave herself up to the warm appeal. 
“**T want no kingdom where thou art, love!” 
She would have scoffed at the sentimental 
old words the day before; now their mes- 
sage hurt her so that her hidden eyes grew 
wet. Again that intolerable homesickness 
that came from no vanished home, the long- 
ing that was like a lost bird, not knowing 
where to aim its flight, tormented and be- 
wildered her. “‘But the kingdom of my 
heart, love—’”’ Was there perhaps a great- 
er kingdom than any, not down in the maps 
and guide books? 

The water was rushing into the dishpan, 
and above it came a joyous demand for “a 
vessel, tempest tossed,” that brought her 
back to known ground. He loved to sing, 
this big miner; every inch of him straight- 
ened up to it as he rubbed the silver and 
china, wholly undisturbed by the protective 
towel that dangled from his broad chest. 
His gay efficiency presently reproached her. 
She took a dish towel and mutely offered 
herself for service. 

“Oh, don’t bother—let me do it,” he said 
quickly. 

“And this is the stern parent!” 

He laughed. ‘It isn’t worth while to be 
stern now,” he explained. “I might as well 


have the fun of doing it wee he . 
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made room for her, and watched the extraor- 
dinary thoroughness of her methods with 
unbroken gravity. “You really don’t have 
to wipe the pattern off,” he told her mildly, 


when at last she had set down the first plate. . 


She gave him a long, stern look. __ 

“T sometimes think that you are laughing 
at me,” she accused him. 

“Never.” 

“But why do I think so, then?” 

“Oh, I am just beaming, that is all. 
When a man has spent years in the wilds, 
and then comes suddenly on a—on an orchid 
in a plate-glass window, he has to stop and 
bcam at it, doesn’t he?” 

“Oh, no,” said Marie Rose, positively. 
“He says in his heart, ‘Ho! There is no 
nourishment in that thing. You couldn’t 
even make a salad of it. Give me a turnip, 
every time.’” They were keeping their 
gravity precariously, with unsteady lips. 

“Not at all. He says in his astonished 
heart,‘ My mother! Will you look at that!’” 
The respectful awe in his voice was too much 
for her, and for him, too. Suddenly the 
little kitchen was filled to the brim with 
laughter. They laughed until their eyes 
were drowned; laughed themselves out of the 
secret constraint that the situation had im- 
posed on them, into the ease of old friend- 
ship. After all, it was for the last time; 
they might as well be merry. 

“Plate-glass window,” she repeated, going 
back to work. “That is exactly what it 
feels like, tied down like this.” She was 
wiping a vegetable dish as if it might be ex- 
pected to explode. “Oh, but I shall break 
loose in the spring!” 

“ And then what?” 

“The west-bound limited—the good smell 
of velvet and cinders, and the world stream- 
ing past the windows! And then the docks 
and the smell of salt and the ship’s band 
playing America—then Japan—and China 
—and on and on and on!” 

“And that is life, to you?” 

“That’s living. Don’t you wish you could 
do it, too?” 

“God forbid! But see here, Miss Da- 
merel—why not do a little side swoop from 
your overland flight and let me show you 
our mines? And my cabin?” 

“Your home,” she said, sentimentally. 
Only the wicked gleam of her dark eyes 
hinted at the inner tumult of joy and laugh- 
ter under her girlish dignity. 

“My home. Will you come? And let me 
cook you one more meal?” 
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She appeared to deliberate, lest her assent 
should sound too glad. “I think it would 
be fun,” she decided. 

“Good. That’sa promise.” He searched 
. his pockets until he found a small piece of 
quartz sewn thick with gold. “Will you 
keep this as a reminder?” 

“T must give you a reminder, too.” She 
turned over the contents of the table drawer 
and chose a bright new muffin ring. “Iam 
sorry there isn’t time to get it suitably en- 
graved,” she apologized. 

“Thank you. I think I can manage 
that.” He sat down to it at the kitchen 
table. “I don’t know your initials,” he 
added, knife point suspended. 

“M. R. D.—Marie Rose Damerel.” 

The name made him pause to smile up 
at her. “I might have known it,” he said. 

How? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It suits you.” 

“You don’t like it, then?” 

He finished a letter before he answered. 
“On the contrary, I think it is—delightful. 
Marie Rose. I should love to call someone 
that. But I don’t suppose I ever shall. 
They aren’t named Marie Rose in my way 
of life.” 

“What are they named?” 

“Oh, Three-Finger Mary—Piker’s Liz—” 

“Haven’t you any civilized neighbors?” 

“Oh, yes, a few.” He was carefully shap- 
ing the D. “Mining people, like ourselves. 
The Galways and the Crittendens and— 
Jane Galway graduated from Bryn Mawr 
last spring, and she had a claim of her own 
located within six weeks. She’s a born 
miner.” He put in a scroll, then began on 
hisown G.W. “You'd like her,” he added 
confidently. 

Marie Rose’s soaring spirit seemed to fall 
headlong down a flight of stairs. She was 
weakly thankful that he did not look up 
while it was bumping to the bottom; by 
no human effort could she have forced back 
the laughter into her eyes. She busied her- 
self with putting away the dishes. 

“Jane Galway!” she blazed in the dark- 
ness of the pantry. “I can just see her!” 
The vision did her bruised spirit good—a 
plain, blowsy, freckled girl, given to earthly 
pursuits. No princess quality there! She 
came back presently with bright cheeks and 
restored poise. 

“Will that girl work her mine?” she asked. 

“Yes, indeed. It probably won’t amount 
to much; but her father is a rich man. She 
is a hustler.” He smiled over vivid memories. 
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“She is almost always in the saddle by six 
in the morning. And she'll ride anything.” 

“T can ride,” said Marie Rose suddenly. _ 
She did not want to say it; the words seemed 
to be jerked out of her. “I’m never afraid 
of any horse.” 

“T wish I could show you some of the 
rides about Lariat. We go off for several 
days sometimes;” he drew a deep breath, as 
though the city walls oppressed him. ‘“ Did 
you ever sleep in a blanket on a pile of 
balsam?” 

She had a glimpse of starry darkness, a 
whiff of pine; but she denied the secret thrill. 
“Thanks, I prefer linen and springs,” she 
said. He laughed, and presently inverted 
a clean dishpan. 

“T’m afraid everything is done, and I'll 
have to go,” he said. 

The adventure was over, and, smiling, 
they faced each other for good-by. Her 
hand quite vanished in his. 

“T shall leave some coffee at your door at 
eight, if you don’t mind,” he said. “I wish 
—well—I’m sorry!” 

Marie Rose withdrew her hand, turning 
slightly away. “If I find I can’t get away 
to-morrow, I shall have to stay one more 
night,” she told him. “Will you help me 
out, if I am kept?” 

“Will I! Oh, please be kept, Miss Da- 
merel!” She shook her head. 

“T must go if I can,” she said, gravely. 
Yet it was good-night they said, not good- 
by. And when she was alone, a smile was 
allowed to emerge. 

“T have been proper’ all my life,” she 
assured the universe. 

Marie Rose arrived home at three the 
next afternoon, in plenty of time to pack a 
bag and set out for New Jersey. But it is 
doubtful if she remembered that there was 
a place called New Jersey on the map. The’ 
day was warm, and the little apartment was 
full of sun and stillness. After a bath she 
put on fresh white clothes and went about 
straightening shades and pushing chairs 
into easier relation to one another. It was 
curiously pleasant. When stores arrived, 
she took them out to the kitchen with a 
mistress-of-the-house air that was almost as 
enjoyable as the princess feeling. There was 
ice in the refrigerator now, and a milk bottle 
stood by the butter in the clean white space 


below. When she had spread beside them the - 


materials for that night’s dinner, she lingered 
over the effect as she might have studied a 


- still-life masterpiece in a foreign gallery. 
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“They look so nice and cool,” she ex- 
plained, closing the door on them. 

. Two hours of quiet home life stretched 
before her, but she settled down contentedly 
to read. Marie Rose thought that she 
adored reading, and never realized that she 
seldom held a book for more than an hour 
at a time. Sometimes she was seized by a 
desire for some special knowledge, a desire 
set aflame by a stray sentence on a page or a 
stranger’s chance remark, and then she went 
feverishly after books and masters. Astron- 
omy had called to her like a lover through a 
starlit June in Venice, and only its grim 
mathematics had succeeded in separating 
them; Greek had for a week so tormented 
her with its inaccessible charm that she 
could have beaten the lexicon in her baffled 
longing. But the lack of any real training 
always left her at a blank wall. She did not 
know how to study, and she presently forgot 
the spasm of mental hunger in some new 
change of scene. She had kept all the aban- 
doned text books, however, and their un- 
broken backs, stretching along a shelf of her 
new bookcase, presently drew her from the 
novel she had picked up. They recalled 
that impossible Jane Galway, who had grad- 
uated from Bryn Mawr last June, and lo- 
cated a mine six weeks later. In the gaiety 
of the morning, it had been easy to banish 
the girl, declare her negligible; Marie Rose 
would have been insulted at a suggestion 
that Jane Galway had had anything to do 
with keeping her in the city. But, in the 
sober mid-afternoon, her own supremacy 
seemed less certain. The books annoyed 
her. She opened one after another, a frown 
gathering. 

“T don’t know anything at all!” she de- 
clared. She was still brooding resentfully 
over them when her cook and guest came. 

Neither remembered to be surprised that 
she was still in town. She led him into the 
drawing-room and pointed to the books. 

“Look at that,” she commanded. “They 
are subjects I’ve tried to study, and I don’t 

know a thing about one of them. I’m too 
uneducated to learn! Usually I don’t care, 

but now and then it drives me wild. Do you 
know all about those things?” 

He bent down to look. ‘I could help you 
with Homer,” he said. “And geology is 
more or less my business, of course. Anglo- 
Saxon—not a word! I’ve got a rough-and- 
ready sort of astronomy—it comes in handy 
on the trail. I should like to teach it to 
you in camp.” 
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“But I can’t learn,” she scolded him. 
“There is always some other science that 
everything rests on, and that everyone but 
me knows. They make me so tired, these 
old books; they call themselves elementary, 
yet they never begin at the real beginning. 
I want to study something that doesn’t re- 
quire a previous education.” 

His face lit mischievously. “Well, then, 
come and take a lesson in cooking.” 

She eyed him coldly. “I was in earnest,” 
she said. 

“My dear Miss Damerel, so was I.” He 
rose and held out his hand to her. “Come. 
You are going to make some muffins.” 

“T am not anything of the sort!” 

“Oh, yes, you are.” He continued to hold 
out his big hand. To walk out ahead of him 
was the only way to avoid being ignomini- 
ously led. 

“You can drag a horse to the water,” she 
reminded him. 

In impressive silence he took down the 
cook book and laid it open on the kitchen 
table, keeping the place with a salt shaker. 
Then he found a big checked apron in the 
drawer with the dish towels and held it up 
before her. 

“Put your arms in,” he said. Neither 
would laugh, though their lips had to be 
forcibly steadied as the apron was buttoned 
on. ‘Now read the recipe and tell me what 
you would do first,” he concluded. 

“Burst into tears,” said Marie Rose, and 
nearly succeeded in shaking his gravity. He 
saved himself, however. 

“Very well. What next?” 

“Tf I wanted muffins?” 

Yes.” 

“Send out to a bakery.”. 

He stood looking down at her, one big arm 
across his chest, a hand at his chin, medi- 
tating discipline. ‘‘ You'll get no dinner till 
those muffins are made,” he assured her. 
“Not one bite. You said you wanted to 
learn something. Well, I’m going to take 
you at your word.” 

“T don’t like getting my hands messy.” 

He continued to study her. “Perhaps 
you really couldn’t do it,” he admitted. 

“T could if I wanted to,” she flashed. 

“T’m not so sure. I know Jane Galway 
says it was her courses in chemistry that 
made it so easy for her to learn. She gradu- 
ated with honors, anyway.” 

“That is perfectly absurd.” Marie Rose’s 
color had deepened. “If you can read Eng- 
lish, you can follow a recipe.” She marched 
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into the pantry and came back with ingre- 
dients, dumping them on the table with an 
energy that imperiled the eggs. “Any in- 
telligent person can sift flour.” 

“ And cream butter?” 

“T can guess what that is,’ and she 
brought the cream from the refrigerator. 

“T wouldn’t. I'd look it up,” he suggested. 

There was an annoyed flutter of leaves, 
and a pause while Marie Rose was ostensi- 
bly reading. ‘‘Why did that girl learn to 
cook?” she asked, suddenly. “You say 
her father is rich.” 

“Tt takes more than money to keep a 
permanent cook in Lariat, I can tell you.” 

She pushed the book away from her. 
“There is no sense in learning something 
that I shall never use,”’ she exclaimed. “I 
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shall always live within reach of good serv- 
ice. I can hire such things done for me. 
I want to study something that belongs to 
my way of life.” 

“Aeronautics, perhaps?” The mild sar- 
casm was uttered with perfect good humor. 
“* Allright, princess, yousha’n’t be bothered.” 
He put away the book and proceeded to get 
the- dinner, not grudging her the gaiety of 
victory. “Oh, yes, you win,”’ he admitted. 

“And I am in the right.” 

“T don’t doubt it. The best of parents 
make mistakes.”” He opened the refrigera- 
tor and looked admiringly at the still life 
composition within. “To-morrow we must 
use up some of my provisions,”’ he said. 

They spent a merry two hours; yet some- 
thing that had been there the night before 
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AVID BELASCO, the playwright- 
producer and star-maker, was born 
in San Francisco fifty-two years ago. 
His father was an Englishman and _ his 
mother of Portuguese descent. Educated 
at the Lincoln Grammar School, he left at 
the age of fifteen to become the call-boy of 
the old California Theatre when at that time 
all the great stars from the East, such as 
Booth, Charlotte Cushman, McCullough, 
and Adelaide Neilson played their annual 
engagements, supported by the local stock 
company. Before he was twenty he had 
become the stage manager of the theatre, 
and the success of his productions became so 
pronounced that he was soon persuaded to 
go East and become identified with the old 
Madison Square Theatre. The first play 
which he staged in New York was Bronson 
Howard’s “Young Mrs. Winthrop.” His 
first play to win the hearts of New-Yorkers 
was ‘‘May Blossom,” in which the late 
Georgia Cayvan made her first big success. 
In the course of a few seasons he became 
stage manager at the Lyceum, and from an 
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old English play he rewrote ‘‘The Highest 
Bidder,” in which E. H. Sothern made his 
début as a star. Then came a long series 
of Belasco successes: ‘‘The Wife,’ “The 
Charity Ball,” “Lord Chumley.”’ All three 
of these plays were written in collaboration 
with William C. de Mille. After that, at the 
Empire, in collaboration with Franklyn 
Fyles he produced “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,”’ which is one of the greatest favorites 
in stock company productions to this 


Shortly after the production of this play, 
Mr. Belasco made up his mind that there 
was the making of a first-class actress in 
Mrs. Leslie Carter. It took four years of 
discouragement, heartbreak, and hard luck 
before he finally landed her a successful 
star in his play “The Heart of Maryland.” 
Three years later in “Zaza” he established 
her as the greatest emotional actress in this 
country, and subsequently he wrote for her 
“Madame Du Barry” and “ Adrea.”’ What 
he had done for Mrs. Carter, he found no 
difficulty in doing for David Warfield, when 
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was missing. Some mystic flavor had gone 
out of the adventure. After he had said 
good-night—nothing was said about good- 
by or New Jersey—Marie Rose’s vague 
sense of loss grew to a sharp disquiet. She 
defied it, scolded it, went to bed determined 
to ignore it; but the disquiet increased until 
it was a vast, aching misery. She tossed 
and twisted away from it, muttering angrily 
at herself, until the ache deepened suddenly 
to a stab of anguish, and she sat bolt up- 
right in the darkness, both arms stretched 
out, her cheeks wet. 

“Oh, I wish I had made those muffins!” 


she gasped. 


At eignt o’clock the next morning Galen 
Ward opened his door to leave a pot of coffee 


David Belasco, Star-Maker 


her intention of having her ‘‘one little fling’’) 
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at the door across the hall, but he was halted 
at the threshold by a covered plate. Lifting 
the napkin, freshly damp with steam, he dis- 
closed half a dozen limp, strange, wrinkled 
muffins. Their sides sagged, their tops were 
weirdly colored, their bottoms had sunk toa 
flat, moist layer of dough under a gaping 
air chamber, but they were undeniably 
muffins. Anda slip of paper bore the proud 
words, “‘I made them!” Marie Rose, hidden 
behind the opposite door, heard a shout of 
laughter, laughter that began in hilarity, 
but ended in a note of touched warmth. 
Her own eyes gleamed with silent response. 
She sat on the floor giggling to herself until 
the coffeepot had been placed against her 
door and he had gone away. Then she went 
back to bed and slept all the morning. 


he plucked him direct from the variety com- 
pany at Weber & Field’s and made him an 
instantaneous success as an actor in “The 
Auctioneer.”’ Later, in “The Music Master,”’ 
Warfield became world-famous and scored 
one of the most phenomenal successes in the 
history of the stage. His success in this 
play became almost a boomerang to both 
teacher and star, for when Mr. Belasco 
wrote “A Grand Army Man” for him, the 
public, still untired by five years of “The 
Music Master,” forced him to run this play 
for another two seasons. It was only last 
year that Mr. Belasco succeeded in staging 
the successor of “The Music Master.” 
New York will see this new ghost play,‘‘ The 
= of Peter Grimm,” by Belasco, this 
all. 

Miss Blanche Bates’s successes under Mr. 
Belasco’s management have been in an un- 
broken line from “Madame Butterfly,” 
through “Under Two Flags,” “The Dar- 
ling of the Gods,” ‘The Girl of the Golden 
West,” and “The Fighting Hope,’ to her 
present comedy triumph in “ Nobody’s 
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Widow,” 
wood. 

The youngest of the Belasco stars, Miss 
Frances Starr, has so far been seen under 
his management only in “The Rose of the 
Rancho” and Eugene Walters’s great play 
“The Easiest Way.” Mr. Belasco promiscs 
a new play for her this season. 

To complete the list of Belasco-made 
stars, Miss Nance O’Neil, after years of 
struggle and disaster, sailed straight into 
the harbor of success when Belasco took her 
under his management and presented her 
in “The Lily,” while Leo Dietrichstein, who, 
although not starred is virtually a star, has 
scored in his own comedy adaptation, ‘‘The 
Concert,’’ a success which has not been 
equaled by any actor since Warfield first 
played “The Music Master.” 

Two of the Belasco successes, ‘‘The Girl 
of the Golden West,” and “‘ Madame Butter- 
fly,”” both of which plays he wrote in col- 
laboration with John Luther Long, have 
been made into grand operas by Giacomo 
Puccini. 


a smart comedy by Avery Hop- 
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Davip BELASCO 


A new and most faithful portrait of David Belasco, the playwright-manager-producer, as 
he really looks today. The photograph was taken at the Belasco Theatre in 
New York City by Peter A. Juley, for the exclusive use of this Magazine. 

On the two pages preceding will be found a brief account of 
David Belasco and his work, written by Acton Davies 
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The Great Opportunily x 
the WOMAN 


By D 


DAVID BELASCO 


Vo profession, says this master of stagecraft, offers to women so great a 
remuneration nor such a delightful occupation, as does playwriting. 


David Belasco at the age of twenty 


(x N the course of a theat- 
rical season many scores 
of young women write to 
me asking me the same 
question: “ Doyouthink 
it is possible fora woman 

make a success as a 

dramatist?” To all of 

these letters I invariably make the same re- 
ply: “Certainly, Ido.”” That statement, let 
me assure you, comes straight from my heart. 


Let me, in my turn, ask a question now: 
“Why shouldn’t women make successful 
dramatists?’”’ The average woman cer- 
tainly has a greater power of intuition than 
the average man. Her dramatic sense is 
keener, and while it may be true that the 
man from one point of view may have a 
wider outlook on life, the woman, within 
her scope, goes more into the details and has 
a greater knowledge of life in general. Emo- 
tionally she is man’s superior, and as a stu- 
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manuscript notes for “ Du Barry” 


David Belasco, at work in his celebrated study. In this artistic workshop, crammed 
with valuable antiques, Mr. Belasco writes his plays. 


On the screens are pinned loose 


PHOTO COPYRIGHT BY DAVID BELASCO 


dent of human nature she is certainly his 
equal. Her powers of concentration may 
not be so great, yet on the other hand I, 
from my own experience, have always main- 
tained that it is false that men have a 
greater sense of humor than women. That 
theory to my mind is as exploded as that 
other delusion that women talk more gossip 
than men—which they certainly do not. 

Watching that great “‘ Votes for Women” 
procession which last spring in New York 
wound its triumphant way down Fifth 
Avenue, with its splendid contingents of 
doctors, lawyers, actresses, teachers, edi- 
tresses, nurses and all other professions in 
which woman is holding her own so gal- 
lantly, I was amazed to notice that there 
was not even a single file of women drama- 
tists; and—I have cause to know that the 
woods are full of them! 

There is no profession in the world which 
offers such splendid emolument to a woman, 
when she has made a success of it. Not 
even the successful actress who has become 
a money-making star can equal the income 
of the woman who has succeeded in landing 
two or three big successes. And there is this 


difference between them, mark you: the ac- 
tress, after years of a struggle, study, and 
achievement, has to repeat her performance 
day by day. The playwright, once the trav- 
ail of composition and production is over, 
can sit back quietly and enjoy her royalties, 
without lifting another finger until she is 
ready to sit down and construct her next 
play! With such a great financial goal in 
sight it has always been a marvel to me 
that more women have not gone in for this 
line of endeavor. 

At the outset let me caution the budding 
girl dramatist not to think that she can 
write a successful play simply because she 
has written a successful novel. The two 
professions lie as far apart as the poles. 
Almost everything which goes to make a 
novel interesting will make a play “talky”’ 
and undramatic. That is one reason why 
only about one novel in five hundred can be 
successfully dramatized. In a play each 
character must explain itself, and in as few 
words as possible. In a novel you may de- 
vote a whole chapter to each character if you 
like, and still hold the leader’s interest. In 
a play every superfluous word, every incon- 
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sequential bit of ‘‘ business,’’ helps to retard 
the action. . From the moment: the- curtain 
rises the flight of the dramatist should. be 
straight as an arrow toward the dénoue- 
ment of the play. There are, of course, 
many books of stage technique by recognized 
authorities which the young playwright can 
study with great advantage, but at the outset 
I really think that her first endeavor should 
be to obtain an accurate knowledge of the 
practical side of the stage. By this I do not 
mean that she should become an actress. 
At the moment I cannot think of one fine 
actress who has written a good play. What 
I do mean is this: While other women are 
reading novels let her be reading the yellow- 
backed plays, the successes and classics of 
the last thirty years, for instance. There is 
not one of them which cannot give her a 
great deal of information which will prove 
invaluable later on. 

Before I was seventeen years old—in fact, 
when I was still the call-boy at the old 
California theater—I had devoured several 
hundred plays, knew their plots intimately 
and could describe the principal characters 
in every one of them. Novels I ignored 
almost completely, considering them from 
my point of view a waste of time. I had 
made up my mind to become a dramatist 
and was determined to get there by the 
shortest cut. Before I was twenty I was 


EDITH ELLIS 


Who quai ntly dramatize a phase of American 
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RACHEL CROTHERS 
The author of The Three of Us, My- 
J self Bettina, The Coming of Mrs. g 


Patrick, A Man's World and other 
serious plays 


life in Mary Jane's Pa. Her latest play is 
Seven Sislers, a comedy of Hungarian life é fae 
rc 


the stage manager of the California theater 
and had written at least half a dozen plays. 
These plays I wrote and rewrote and re- 
wrote again and again before submitting 
them for production, with the result that 
they were great successes finally. And 
that’s what the girl dramatist will have to 
do if eventually she is going to hit the bull’s- 
eye of success. 

Never lose heart; never get discouraged 
—at least not any oftener than is possible 
with- a human constitution. Remember 
that the goal, once it is reached, is more 
than worth all the trouble that has gone 
before. 

If the girl playwright lives in a large city, 
of course, she has unlimited opportunities to 
study the stage. If she lives in one of the 
smaller towns and is a wise young lady she 
will become a regular patron of the local 
stock company. In these days nearly every 
large town has at least one, where in the 
course of a season she can witness and study 
a large proportion of the metropolitan suc- 
cesses of a few years before. 

Another point. Let her make an inti- 
mate friend of her dictionary. Almost 
every word in general use has two or three 
distinct meanings, and it is a wise play- 
wright who makes a point of knowing them 
all. In a stage speech a single word can 
easily make or mar ascene. Always choose 
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CHARLOTTE THOMPSON 
Her dramatization of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s stories intoRebecca of Sun- 


nybrook Farm has given our stage 
another successful pastoral 


the simplest word. It is easier for the actor 
to say, and it sinks deeper into the mind of 
the ‘audience. Avoid affectation of every 
sort and make your men and women pup- 
pets speak and act as much like ordinary 
human beings as you can. Don’t think for 
a moment that this successful play of yours 
is going to be turned out, “hot off the grid- 
dle,” as it were, in the course of a few weeks, 
or even months. Dian Boccaccio, who 
knew more about plays and the writing of 
them than any man of his generation, was 
the first man to’say, “ Plays are not written, 
they are rewritten.” Every playwright 
who has won his spurs by sad experience 
has endorsed that statement ever since. 
The day that you write, “Curtain” to 
your manuscript your troubles have only 
just begun. I do not remember who the 
philosopher was who said, “Any man can 
write a play, but it takes a genius to get one 
produced.” As a producing manager my- 
self it may sound rather heretical to endorse 
such a statement, but I most certainly do. 
I don’t suppose any writer for the stage has 
cooled his heels on more managerial ‘door- 
steps and sat for more hours on the ante- 
room benches of theatrical magnates than I 
did during the first fifteen years of my stage 
career. But it wasn’t until I’d had several 
plays, innumerable adaptations, and a num- 
ber of big productions to my credit that I 


fully realized how hard it is to make a man- 
ager produce a play when he cannot see it 
from the author’s point of view. 

I had written—and it had taken me 
three years to do it—what I knew to be the 
best play I had turned out up to that time. 
Every manager of any standing in America 
at that time read my play. Each of them 
was only too ready and willing to produce 
it, but not one of them would agree to the 
one condition which I imposed—that I 
should name the leading actress. For two 
years my play went a-begging, and then 
suddenly out of a clear sky a man in an 
entirely different line of business offered to ~ 
lend me four thousand dollars so that I 
could produce it myself. That play was 
“The Heart of Maryland.” But since the 
days when “The Heart of Maryland” was 
produced a great change has come over the 
whole theatrical situation in America—a 
change which has removed many of the 
briars and obstacles from the path of the 
young playwright. It took many seasons 
and a long, long series of foreign failures to 
make the theatrical managers realize that 
the American public is more interested in 
plays which deal with their own country 
and their own people than with those of 
‘any other locality. The day of the Ameri- 
can dramatist has come at last, and I, as an 
American producer, hail what once I would 


ANNE CRAWFORD FLEXNER 
Who successfully dramatized Mrs. 


4 Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and 
: who wrote A Lucky Star, for 
Willie Collier 
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have regarded as the positive millennium! 
The unqualified success which has greeted 
our modern school of young playwrights 
who have confined themselves to American 
subjects has made every manager yield a 
respect to American dramas which he never 
gave before. 

Just here is another point to remember. 
Besure that you and your characters, heroes, 
and villains alike are bosom friends. Live 
with them, eat with them, sleep with them. 


Never let them out of your mind’s eye for . 


one moment while your play is in process of 
construction. If you don’t know them in- 
timately yourself, how can you expect that 
your audiences are going to recognize them 
as real men and women? You must know 
your character. If you are a millionaire’s 
daughter, I should advise you not to write a 
play about a mining camp, and if you are a 
district school teacher I should advise you 
not to have any more Fifth Avenue mil- 
lionaires in your cast than are strictly neces- 
sary. Write about the things you know. 
Write sincerely, straight from the heart. 
No matter how simple your theme may be, 
if it is told dramatically it stands a splendid 
chance of catching that final judge of all 
plays, good and bad alike—the public. 
Once you have grasped the central mo- 
tive of your play never relax your hold on it 
for a moment. Just as all roads lead to 
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RIDA JOHNSON YOUNG 
One of our very successful young wom- 
en dramatists. Brown of Harvard 


MARGARET MAYO 
Another prominent and prosperous 
woman dramatist, of whose plays 
Polly of the Circus and Baby Mine 


are best known 
Les 9 


The Boys of Company B and The 
‘— Man are some of her me 


Rome, so make every situation, every char- 
acterization, every bit of the dialogue lead 
toward your one big scene. And further- 
more, simply because you have spent 
months, or even years, in the study of the 
accepted authorities on dramatic technique 
and of other people’s plays, don’t be afraid 
to put an original idea into your drama. 
Original ideas have made the fortunes of 
many bad plays. Forget as much as you 
can that you are trying to write a drama, 
and just endeavor to give the public an in- 
sight into a certain phase of real life, some- 
thing that you know about, that you have 
lived in, and have laughed and suffered in. 
When you are most cast down, remember 
that frequently the plays which appear 
utterly hopeless at the dress rehearsals 
bloom out into the most iridescent suc- 
cesses on the first nights. Just because half 
adozen or even a score of managers have told 
you that your play is utterly lacking in 
merit, it does not follow that the manager 
who finally produces it will not coin a 
fortune for both himself and you. 

Then, again, when at last that glad day 
dawns which sees your play accepted by a 
manager and put into rehearsal, don’t ex- 
pect for one moment that the precious 
manuscript which you carry to the first re- 
hearsal is going to be produced exactly as 
you wrote it. Victorien Sardou and Ar- 
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thur Pinero always insist that their plays 
shall be acted in every detail according to 


* the manuscript and to the directions therein 


contained; but it took both Mr. Sardou 
and Mr. Pinero many, many years of con- 
stant success before they were able to dic- 
tate such terms to any manager. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Pinero always does direct 
his own rehearsals, and so did Mr. Sardou 
during his lifetime; and no one could have 
been harder with their own manuscripts 
than they were at rehearsals. Scenes 
that read most effectively in manuscript 
frequently through some oversight of the 
playwright fail to carry conviction at all 
when they reach the stage. As you hope for 
the ultimate success of your play, don’t go 


into hysterics and consider the stage man-- 


ager your sworn foe simply because he 
wrings the neck of a few of your pet situa- 
tions. Later on, if the play fails you can 
lay all the blame at his door; if it succeeds 
you can prove the magnanimity of your 
nature by appreciating him at his true 
worth. 

To return to that theory of an original 
idea for a moment: Here are two instances 
from my own experience which show how 
the most daring feature—something which 
every other person but the playwright re- 
gards as hopeless—sometimes will prove the 
greatest factor in a play’s success. When 
I dramatized “Madame Butterfly” from 
John Luther Long’s story I realized that the 
action of the drama was so swift and so con- 
secutive that if I ever divided it into two 
acts it would bea failure. It was absolutely 
necessary, however, that the scene should 
change from night to morning. It was then 
that I devised what is now known as the 
intermezzo—the scene where the woman 
stands at the shoji watching, while for seven 
minutes not one word is spoken on the 
stage. Every one of whose opinion I had 
any value who watched this experiment at 
rehearsal told me that audiences would 
never stand it. But they did. They stood 
it so well that in my opinion that intermezzo 
was not only the making of “ Madame But- 
terfly,” but it started my star, Miss Blanche 
Bates, on her splendid dramatic career. 

Again last season, when I wrote “The Re- 
turn of Peter Grimm” for Mr. David War- 
field, I was alone in the opinion that an au- 
dience would accept seriously a scene in 
which a ghost looking exactly as the man 
had looked in real life could walk, and talk, 
and act in a room with several human be- 
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ings, they all being, supposedly, entirely un- 
conscious of his presence. I knew my play 
had to stand or fall on the manner in which 
my first audience accepted that scene. On 
the theory that I might as well die for a 
sheep as for a lamb, I went even further. I 
put into the mouth of old Peter Grimm, after 
he had become a ghost, the most jovial and 
the most comical lines in the play. I rea- 
soned that if I could make him a spectral 
ghost, to be accepted seriously, there was no 
reason why I should not make him act and 
talk exactly as he didin life. The first night 
came in Boston, and never has either Mr. 
Warfield or myself awaited an audience’s 
verdict upon a play in such fear and trem- 
bling. I knew that in this case I had vio- 
lated all the accepted ethics of playwriting, 
but something either instinctive or perhaps 
anarchistic inside of me told me that that 
scene would win out. Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and Detroit have al- 
ready endorsed my opinions. There never 
yet.has been a performance at which an 
audience has tittered at the Ghost of Peter 
Grimm or treated him with anything but 
the respect and awe which are due to any 
gentlemanly and warm-hearted specter. 

If your play proves a success—we are 
talking of an average success now, not of a 
phenomenal one—it ought to yield you an 
income of anywhere from three hundred dol- 
lars to five hundred dollars a week. This 
income you would probably receive for any- 
where from thirty to forty weeks of the year. 
If the play has really caught the popular 
fancy after its second or third season in the 
regular first-class theaters, still more hand- 
some dividends await you from its use in 
the stock companies throughout the coun- 
try. If you’re lucky, you may succeed for a 
time in having your play acted in three or 
four different cities at once. Surely this is 
something worth working for! Don’t you 
think so? 

So don’t be afraid of new ideas, young 
lady dramatist. Many of your heads are 
full of them, I have nodoubt. Put them on 
paper, weld them as best you can into dra- 
matic form, and then beard the managers in 
their dens with your manuscript. Some of 
you at least may become multimillion- 
airesses in consequence. All of you will 
have this consolation, that you are working 
in the most difficult, most intricate, most 
fascinating and—when success is reached at 
last—most remunerative profession in the 
world. 
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‘The Business Woman's Outfit 


By 


CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE 
RADNOR-LEWIS 


E woman who is neatly and ap- | 
I propriately dressed for her work, (7 
whether it be in the shop or office, 
has a decided advantage over the one 
who believes that “any old thing” will 
do. There is no place where appearances 
count for more than in the business world. 
To be well dressed a woman should not be 
elaborately frocked, but her costumes 
should be of good material, well cut and well 
fitted. The extremes in thé styles should be 
avoided, although the hall-marks of the new 
modes can be used conservatively to give 
distinction. The woman who wishes to 
spend her money to the best advantage buys 
a good wearing material and has it made 
into the dress or suit she may desire by a 
dressmaker or tailor who thoroughly under- 
stands the importance of line and a good cut. 
She will then have a costume which is be- 
coming, which will retain its lines, and which 
will always look well. 
A few years ago a woman invariably chose 
a tailored skirt of a dark material and a 
white shirtwaist as her office uniform. Un- 
less a woman is slender, with a trim figure, 
this combination is not, as a rule, becoming. 
To have a neat costume the shirtwaist must 
be immaculate, a perfect fit and neatly ad- 
justed under the belt. The majority of 
women overlook these essential points, and 
the one-piece gown, or the two-piece frock 7 ia 
joined under the belt, is, therefore, more WI 
satisfactory. Miss Blanche Bates demon- } 
strated conclusively the advantages of the | Grean model in a dark-colored ratine with | . 
one-piece gown for the business woman Persian lamb or skunk fur. Kurzman hat 
when she played the réle of secretary in It in black velvet and white felt 
“The Fighting Hope.” Even fashion is oman : 
lending a helping hand this season to the 
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Wash- 


reversible and detachable cuffs 


able silk waist with soft roll collar, 
extra tucked stock, detachable ruffle, 


Bernard divided skirt made in two 
pieces with overlapping seams. 


The 
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finished with hemstitching 


Hickson gown in black broadcloth with 
black and white bone buttons. 

skirt is slightly draped. Black patent 
leather belt. Cluny lace collar over black 
satin. White net high collar and cuffs 
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Her Wardrobe 


Separate skirt of tweed or cheviot with crépe de 
chine blouse to match designed by Grean. The 
blouse has a deep yoke, buttoning in front to the 
top of the collar. The side jrill and plaiting out- 
lining the buttoned cuffs are of the crépe de chine 


Grean gown in double-faced prunella in a dark 


navy tone. The blue and white reverse surface 5 
forms the underskirt, vest and cuffs. Chiffon 
yoke and undersleeves. Narrow soutache 


braid and butions of the material 
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woman who wishes to adopt the one-piece 
gown by decreeing that it fastens in front. 

The charm of these little gowns lies in 
their simplicity. The skirts are kept plain. 
An overskirt or tunic may be used to break 
the monotony, as these modes are highly 
favored this fall, or plaits may be introduced 
near the bottom at the sides or in back. 
Buttons or a discreet amount of braid are 
used when trimming is desired. The short 
skirt, two and one-half inches from the floor, 
is the most comfortable, although some 
women prefer the trained skirts in richly 
carpeted shops or offices. These add a 
certain dignity and grace to the wearer which 
may be advantageous. 

The bodices are quite as simple as the 
skirts. “An attractive tailored finish is lent 
by the large revers. The surplice draping is 
likewise becoming to most figures. A bolero 
is often simulated with braid, and deep collar 
effects are delightfully youthful. For the 
woman who wishes a cool bodice in a warmly 
heated office, silk may be used for the upper 
portion with plastrons and bib-like pieces of 
the dress material. An appealing, womanly 
touch may be added by a dainty white 
collar, but it is not advisable to have white 
cuffs, which soil very quickly. The sleeves 
are long and plain, with a little fullness at 
the elbow. The deep cuffs extending almost, 
if not entirely, to the elbow are very jaunty. 

The normal waist line calls for a wide belt, 
generally of satin. This may be finished in 
back or at the sides with long ends. 

Black is usually chosen by the business 
woman. To some it is not becoming, how- 
ever, making the lines appear deeper and the 
complexion take on a sallow, yellowish hue. 
Dark blue, a blue that is almost black, is 
very often selected, and there are dark tones 
of plum and brown which are generally be- 
coming. There are circumstances which 
make silk more appropriate than cloth or 
serge, and the soft satins, crépe de chines, or 
the supple taffetas are then chosen. 

When a tailored suit is preferred the ac- 
companying blouse should be of silk, taffeta, 
or satin to match in color the skirt. The 
ugly dividing line made by a dark skirt and 
white shirtwaist is then eliminated. These 
blouses are highly attractive when the so- 
called tailored lines are retained. 

Well-shod feet, dainty and fresh acces- 
sories, well-groomed hands, carefully coiffed 
hair and only the necessary jewelry, are 
important factors in making the business 
woman attractive in the world of trade. 
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Hickson long coat in blue and white ra- 


| tine bound with black silk braid. Blue and 


white bone buttons. Kurzman black velvet 
hat with chenille trimmings 
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The New Styles More Serviceable 


— 


E woman who wishes to dress fash- 

ionably, yet in good taste, will re- 

joice in the modes decreed for the 
winter. There are a few radical models, 
but they are the exceptions and are not 
taken seriously. The majority of costumes 
are rational developments of the styles in 
vogue during the past season. 

Although rich and costly fabrics, with ac- 
companying trimmings, are strewn tempt- 
ingly before us, it is possible to procure 
smart and fashionable effects in every type 
of costume at a reasonable cost. The new 
modes are so simple and so rational that 
they are just as attractive in the less expen- 
sive materials, if attention is given to the 
line, the color combinations and the details, 
which so easily make or mar a costume. 

The slight changes are those which will 
appeal to the conservative woman. The 
skirts and jackets are a trifle longer; a little 
fullness has crept into the skirts; the waist 
line is nearer the normal; long sleeves and 
high necks are more in favor; the lines of 
the costumes are curved, rather than 
straight, and over all there is the dominant 
influence of the Orient. 

It is in the materials, and such details as 
line and color, that the new notes of the 
season are struck. To the surprise of many 
sartorial experts, red suddenly leaped into 
prominence at the French openings. To be 
sure, the black and white combination is 
still more popular, but it is not new. The 
red we shall wear this winter is an univer- 
sally becoming tone, a shade between the 
American Beauty hue and the softer coral 
tint. Not only are costumes of black and 
white lightened by splashes of red in sashes 
and bows, but entire frocks reflect it. 
Bright green, with just a touch of yellow, 
which has suggested the name “lettuce 
green,” and a brilliant blue, known as 
“Louis blue,” are favored shades. Taupe 
and brown have rather unexpectedly re- 
ceived special attention from the designers, 
and everywhere there are quantities of gold. 

So rich and beautiful are the chosen fab- 
rics for the winter costumes that they re- 
quire little ornamentation. Rough mate- 


rials, such as ratine and the reversible ' 
will be largely worn in the morning; velvets, 
combined with satins in the afternoon re- 
ception costumes, and velvets, brocades and 
richly embroidered mousselines in the hand- 
some evening gowns. Touches of fur will be 
seen on all these costumes, whether intended 
for the street or the ballroom. 

The woman who has wisely cherished 
pieces of lace will have plenty of opportu- 
nity to use them. Lace of every variety is 
used in profusion. Chantilly, which was 
such a favorite in the years past, is enjoying 
an enthusiastic revival. Champagne-col- 
ored Chantilly combined with black is con- 
sidered one of the smartest color schemes of 
the season. Pointe de Venise lace and a 
heavy, hand-made crochet lace in macrame 
effects are used extensively. The delicate 
shadow laces are quite as popular, and are 
particularly effective veiled with chiffon. 

The entire lace frock, which has been re- 
tired in recent years in favor of beaded and 
pailletted chiffons, is again to the fore. 
There are various methods of giving up-to- 
date touches to these lace gowns of other 
vintages, as can be seen in our illustrations. 
Dyed laces, worsted embroidery, beading, 
braiding, buttons and fringe, whether in 
beads or in silk, are features of the dress- 
decorative schemes for the coming winter. 

Skirts have been the subject of innumer- 
able discussions among tailors this fall. 
Many authorities were expecting a radical 
change in the new skirts, rather than the 
natural development toward a slightly ful- 
ler skirt shown by such couturiers as Drecoll 
and Bernard. As a sop to the sensation 
lovers, Callot introduced a split skirt. The 
split or slash, which is generally directly in 
front, does not extend more than nine 
inches, and, as the seam is widely over- 
lapped, it is scarcely noticeable unless the 
wearer is in motion. In the very tight 
skirts it is almost a necessity. 

Bernard, who is particularly well liked by 
Americans because. his designs are conser- 
vative, exhibited a new skirt with certain 
practical features. It is made of two pieces 
which, instead of being seamed, are lapped 
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Graceful and Voluminous Evening Wraps 

Evening gown of white satin veiled with green chiffon on which white satin roses have 
been appliquéd. The tablier is of blue chiffon embroidered in narrow white silk cord. 
Green velvet edges the bottom of the skirt, the collar and the short sleeves and forms girdle. 
Back view of evening wrap. This garment may be fashioned from black satin, velvet, 
silk broadcloth or any light-weight cloth. By means of the fancy buttons in the back it 


is possible to button up the train when a short gown is worn. 
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Her Wardrobe 


Front view of evening wrap. Instead of the lace, net embroidered in worsted, heavy Orienta! 
embroidery or the material embroidered in cording may be used. The wrap is cut large and 
voluminous to the waist line, narrowing to fit the figure more closely toward the bottom. 

Evening wrap of black broadcloth or satin with reversible side in violet. The deep collar, 
the same in back as in front, is of heavy lace mounted over the violet surface. The wrap 
is edged with black fox, which forms the collar and finishes the long, full sleeves. Large, 
fancy buttons 
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Débutante’s evening gown of white satin veiled with green chiffon which in turn is 
veiled with white chiffon. The soft ruchings at the bottom of the gown are held in with 
white satin cording gracefully twisted. The same effect is repeated on the bodice. A 
collar effect giving the long shoulder line is formed by the plaitings. Green velvet girdle. 

Front and back views of dinner gown in white charmeuse veiled with red chiffon. To 
the foundation is attached the lace flounces which may be enhanced by being embroidered 
in gold thread. The chiffon is draped over the lace on the bodice. The sleeves may be of 
the lace or the chiffon. Little square train in the back of the charmeuse. 


Her Wardrobe 


DESIGNS BY MADAME CLAUBERT DE CLERY 


Front and back views of evening gown. A lace frock may be modernized in this 
way or a foundation of satin may be enhanced with lace as is shown in the illustration. 
Over a foundation of satin is a veiling of chiffon. A wide tablier of lace extends from the 
neck to the hem of black tulle ruching. A scarf is draped around the figure, forming the 
left sleeve and is brought to the front, where it is caught with a large black tulle or net bow. 
The one-sided effect is given by the right sleeve of tulle caught with black velvet. The neck 
is softened with the tulle ruching. 
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Imported Models in Evening and Reception Frocks 


Jeanne Halle evening frock in deep coral soft taffeta. Over this is hung the lace ll 
skirt which forms the train. The sleeves are of the lace, finished with a ruching of white 
mousseline de soie which matches the fichu. Black tulle outlines the square-cut décolletage. 
A large yellow rose nestles at the waist line. 
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Drecoll evening gown of the new apple-green soft taffeta. The underskirt is of white 
chiffon mounted over white satin with bands of skunk. The sleeves and modestie are 
of the white chiffon. Narrow black fringe edges the overdress of the taffeta. — 

Débutante’s reception frock of soft white satin with black velvet or satin. The upper 
section of the bodice, which is extended to lend the long shoulder line, is of coronation 
red satin to match the rosette at the waist line, the ruching on the sleeves and at the neck. 
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at the side front and side back, the 
widely lapping gores givinga spread 
at the hem to permit a free and easy 
stride when walking. Although it 
is a divided skirt, it is refined and 
modest, and delightfully comfort- 
able. With this exception the 
skirts at Bernard’s were cut on lines 
similar to those shown in the spring. 
A little fullness was noticeable, and, 
on a few, plaits were displayed near 
the bottom. Only a few draped 
effects were exhibited, although 
Drecoll made a specialty of them. 
Scant, bias flounces were also shown 
by Drecoll with a certain amount 
of success. These deep flounces give 
a neat, trig finish to the skirt. 

Flounces and drapery vie with 
tunics and panels in lending charm 
to the skirts of afternoon and even- 
ing gowns. The fullness is more 
pronounced in these skirts than 
those complementing the tailored 
jacket, but it is a fullness simulated 
by puffings, ruchings, quillings, 
shirrings, and frills. With these 
trimmings any woman can give a 
more or less bouffant effect to the 
narrow skirt of last season. These 
trimmings are applied to the bot- 
tom of the skirt and may reach to 
the knees, if the height of the figure 
makes such an arrangement becom- 
ing. Deep lace flounces are partic- 
ularly attractive used in this way, 
and, as satin is invariably the foun- 
dation of the handsome afternoon 
or evening gown, the satin dress of 
last winter can thus be transformed 
into a smart creation boasting all 
the hall-marks of a new gown. 
Underskirts are freely shown with 
long, curving overdresses in satin, 
velvet, or brocade. 

The trains, whether on after- 
noon or evening gowns, are ridicu- 
lously fantastic. Some are square, 
others pointed, but all are short, 
and give the idea of a tail of the 
material which the dressmaker has 
forgotten to cut off. 

Deep collars and fichus are con- 
sidered the best bodice effects. 
Here again fashion permits us to 
trim last season’s frock so that it 
may pass muster with the most 
critical of women. Very often the 


Callot reception gown in white or light- 

colored satin or cloth with overdress in 

black satin or velvet. Buckle covered with 

the satin. Box-plaited ruche with black 
velvet center 
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White fox 


Drecoll suit in dark-blue ratine with 
hat and muff flecked with black 


wide front panel. The coat is cut with 


more curve than formerly. 


The 


2 


h band of sealskin 


nd fold on the skirt are edged 


with one-inc 


Bernard suit of heavy Oxford cloth. 


collar, cuffs a 
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cents white felt sailor 
Carlier bonnet of shirred 
dark-blue taffeta with up- =} : sel of the same 
standing black and white 
wings and taffeta drape 


Reboux model in evening 
hat of black velvet with 
large white fancy 


Carlier violet beaver cloth a poke bonnet with light-gray 
t 


hat with silk cockade in felt brim and crown of velvet matching 
the same shade moleskin in back 
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Susanne Talbot cham- 

pagne-colored felt sailor 

with two narrow bands 
of sealskin on crown 


Carlier turban of skunk 

with white beaver crown 

and heavy gold ornament 
with fringe 


Wh. Day 


Reboux hat of white felt 
fom faced with black felt. 
dl Cockade of plaited black 
taffeta 


| 


us \ Alfonsine white felt cone- Lewis large black velvet 
~ shaped hat with brim of hat with military cockade > 
brown velvet and two erect € , 


tails of mink 
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fichu is combined with the collar with be- 
coming results. The high neck is a little 
newer than the Dutch neck, or the V-shaped 
neck, and for winter will be found more 
comfortable by many women. The waist 
line, which has been raised to the Empire 
height all summer, is slowly dropping nearer 
thenormal. In many gowns it is suggested, 
in others it is frankly marked with the sash 
or girdle. 

To be or not to be—long? This has been 

the disputed point regarding the sleeves for 
the coming season, and it has been settled in 
favor of the long sleeves for jackets and 
street costumes. Long sleeves are also 
shown on many of the afternoon frocks, al- 
though the three-quarter sleeves are liked 
by many fastidious women. The sleeves in 
evening gowns are either very short, mere 
apologies, or extend nearly to the elbow, 
where they are finished with frills. The lat- 
ter is a favorite method with Drecoll. The 
kimono sleeves have been popular for such a 
long time that everyone expected a general 
change. Those who fancy the kimono 
sleeves can wear them with perfect equa- 
nimity, for Paquin showed only kimono 
sleeves at her opening. The other houses 
were divided in their allegiance, exhibiting 
quite as many sleeves set into the arm-hole. 
Several innovations were introduced in this 
attempt to wean the popular mind from the 
kimono sleeves. Practically all of these new 
sleeves have the long, tight shoulder-line ex- 
tending just over the top of the arm. The 
sleeve is then set into the low arm-hole, and 
the slight fullness is caught at the elbow by a 
long cuff, or lower sleeve section. There is 
none of the bagginess of the old kimono 
sleeve under the arm. 

The straight coat-sleeves, very similar to 
men’s coat-sleeves, are pronounced features 
of the new jacket. When the kimono 
sleeves are retained, they are very much 
modified and rarely extend further than a 
half of the upper arm, where they are put 
into a seam joining them and the sleeves of 
the regulation cut. Almost without excep- 
tion, even in elaborate afternoon costumes, 
the sleeves are long. 

The jackets of the smart walking suit are 
very simple, deriving their chic from this 
very simplicity. They are longer than those 
shown early in the season, reaching to 
thirty-two and even forty inches. They are 
gored to lend the semi-fitting effect, and in 
front, invariably, display the cutaway line, 
sounding as it were the curve motif of the 
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season. Very often the skirt will have an 
overskirt following the same curved front 
line of the jacket. The inevitable touch of 
fur is the chosen form of ornamentation, 
rivaling braid, and even buttons. 

Bernard introduced a novel idea in the 
tunic of taffeta to be worn with tailored 
costumes. This is twenty-four inches in - 
length, and is embroidered in the East Indian 
colorings, in patterns typical of the Orient. 

Voluminous, enveloping, graceful, and lux- 
urious are the new evening wraps. The 
materials, rich velvet and brocades, em- 
bossed satins and handsome reversible fab- 
rics, are so decorative in themselves that 
they require little enhancement. Fur is 
often combined with these lovely evening 
robes, not only for the deep collar and cuffs, 
but as a comfortable, soft lining. A cloak 
of fur, for instance, will have a vivid satin 
lining so arranged that the satin may be 
worn on the outside if it is so desired. Vel- 
vet and satin are combined in the same man- 
ner. Heavy silk and worsted embroidery, 
fringe, and lace are shown on many of the 
most attractive evening wraps. The glori- 
ous, rich colorings so alluringly displayed in 
broadcloths and satins are particularly ef- 
fective in evening wraps. Baeks draped in 
scarf effects are a feature of many models. 

For every-day wear velour hats are the 
first choice. French felt, however, is a little 
newer and is very good-looking combined 
with velvet. Broadcloth is often used as a 
substitute for the felt. It is shown in the 
crown when the brim is faced with velvet, 
or for the brim when the crown is of velvet. 


All the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGA- 
ZINE patterns are hand-made, giving the 
smart lines shown in the illustrations. Com- 
plete directions for using the patterns are 
included. Patterns of costumes in the stand- 
ard measurements of 34-to 4o-inch bust meas- 
ure and 22- to 28-inch belt measure can be 
bought for 50 cents each postpaid; skirt or 
waist separately for 25 cents each. When the 
pattern is cut to the measurements of the in- 
dividual, the charge is $1.50 for entire costume 
and 75 cents for separate blouse or skirt. In 
ordering patterns cut to individual measure- 
ment kindly give measurement of neck, bust, 
upper and lower arm, waist, hip and length 
of skirt in back, front and sides. Address 
letters to Pattern Department of the magazine, 
and make remittances to GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


LL kinds of fur 
A will be worn 
this winter, the 
cheaper grades often 
being combined with 
the better qualities in 
smart sets. A sharp contrast 
in colors, such as black with 
white in the same garment, is 
the new note which marks the 
season’s styles. 

The one-piece coat dresses have 
increased the demand for neck- 
pieces and muffs, of which there 
is a wide variety. The pelerine 
shapes are particularly fetching, 
the rounded backs and deep shoulder cover- 
ings lending an universally becoming effect. 
Lace bands are added on the handsomest 
of these whimsicalities. The empire scarf 
is another popular shape. The newer of 
these graceful scarves have the curved 
outline in front where the scarf fastens, 
suggesting the new cutaway effect. . 

The animal designs, collars, and fancy 
neck-pieces, finished with tails and trimming 
bands, are all in demand. Caracul and 
chinchilla are considered the choicest furs 
for scarves, with the different varieties of 
fox favored for the stoles and muffs. The 
white fox furs tipped with black, with black 
and white tail trimmings, are decidedly 
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The Seasons Furs 


Hudson seal long coat and cap to match with 


novel. Raccoon and fisher promise to be 
general favorites. 

Round or square, stuffed or flat, in pillow 
or in fancy shapes, the muffs of the season 
are as decorative as they are useful. Filmy 
chiffon, generously 
shirred, and rich satin 
linings add luxurious 
touches. Sets of muff 


| and scarf often have 
1, in addition a hat or 
/ cap, and even a_ bag 
in the same fur, or 


combination of furs. 

Short fur coats are 
extremely natty, and 
\ vie in popularity with 
the more practical long 
coats for street wear. 
The one-sided revers 
are shown on many 
of the new coats, 
with the side fasten- 

ing of last sea- 
son. In cut, 
these garments 
follow 
the lines 
of the 
cloth 
ones. 
Cording, 
galoon, 
fringe, 
braid, 
worsted trimmings lace, and 
embroid- 
ery are 
used to beautify these coats, fashioned pref- 
erably from imitation seal, mole or Persian 
Lamb. 

Tailless ermine is the first choice for even- 
ing wraps, and coney is used as an imita- 
tion when the former is too expensive. In 
the enveloping Grecian manteaux the 
fur is sewn in breadths as is done with 
cloth. 

Quantities of fur are used as dress 
trimmings, in narrow. bands, square 
or round motifs in the decorative 
scheme, in fur ball fringe, and as revers, 
sleeves, bolero or panels of the dress or 
suit. Skunk, fox, sealskin, moleskin and 
ermine are the favorite furs for this purpose. 
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Ermine stole for aflernoon receptions. 

The square collar in back and the long ends 

in front are edged with skunk. The pillow 
muff is of the ermine and skunk 


Practical neckpiece and muff for street 
wear. Can be made in fox of any 
variety, raccoon or fisher 
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(Directions for ordering on page 654) 
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Schmeigen dulden und lazhen 


| 


Bust manchen Sachen 


Cross-Stitch Gifts by Florence Stewart 


Glove Case, No. 17. In linen with the peacock and 
dragon designs worked in blue and red colton. Work 

ing pattern of peacock and dragon including can- 
vas and colton of any color costs 50 cents, postpaid 


Photograph Case for traveling, 
No. 18. In crash, with the de- 
sign worked in blue and green 
colton. Pattern with canvas and 
colton cosls 25 cents, postpaid 


Handkerchief Case No. 19. Ja 
linen, with the design worked in 
blue and green cotton, whalebone 
inserted at top. Working pat- 
tern, canvas and cotton, 25 cents 
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New Stitches in Embroidery and Crochet 


(Patterns for the designs on this page cannot be furnished) 


Designed by Sara Hadley 


Needlework Bag. Made of heavy crochet warp. 

A design any one may easily follow. Back 

and front are joined at bottom with fringe of 

the warp. Lining of old blue satin and strings 
are of ribbon to match 


Actual size, showing details oj 
rose done in the new Mirabel 
embroidery 


Centerpiece in Rose Design 
of the new Mirabel Embroidery. 
The work is quite simple, re- 
quiring, principally, care and 
neatness. Done with heavy silk 
in appropriate shades. Begin 
at center of flowers and work 
stem stitch all around. Allow 
each stitch to lie loosely to oblain 
the raised effect 
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for Homemade Christmas Gifts 
(Patterns for the designs on this page cannot be furnished) 


Pillow for Living Room. Made with Bag for Crochet Work. Made of natural 
Italian cut work and Filet Crochet on linen. The flowers are worked with red 
hand-woven Russian Crash. The center silk with centers of yellow and the leaves 
square is worked with No. 35 natural in ercens and browns 

linen thread. The beading joining top x 
and reverse of cover is done with the 3 
same. A soft colton thread of shade | 
matching linen is used for the bars and 
over stitches of the cut work. Thelinen . 
is cut away from under the needlework. | | : ~ 

A lining of rose-colored satin will set 
off the work nicely 


Center prece of Gerona Embroidery. The 
material used is a soft ribbon, on pale- 
green goods. Flowers in violet shades, 
green stems, leaves in shades of green. 
Very effective and easy todo. Eighteen 
inches across 


Towel with Crochet Band. With insertion 
of Filet Crochei, suggesting how one’s own 
_ initials may be worked. The thread may 
a be Nos. 22, 24 or 26. The same idea is 
used on the smaller guest lowels. 


Handicraft 
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N the opposite page are illustrated 

O several objects showing a new idea 
in metal art. Brass-piercing and 
jeweling, brass-enameling and brass-ap- 
pliqué have been combined in articles de- 
lightfully simple in construction, and yet 
possessing certain artistic merits of the 
hand-wrought metal work. They are 
sure to be hailed with delight by the child 
who wishes to give the different members 
of the family and friends gifts which will 
be cherished, not merely through senti- 
ment, but because they are pretty and 
useful. Moreover, they are not so obvi- 
ously amateurish that the grownups would 
not enjoy the tun of constructing them. 
On the edges of each design of the 
brass explicit directions are given for 
making. After trimming the rim with 
the shears, the piercing tool and the vein- 
ing tool are used to bring out the design 
on the lines indicated. A punch jewel 
prong makes the holes for the jewels, a 
magnet picks up the little and big nails, 
and cleansers and enamel lend the finish- 
ing touches. There is no opportunity to 
make a mistake, but as a further guide a 
picture of the finished article is included 
in the outfit. The brass design comes 
lightly attached to the wood background 


A New Stitch 


On page 652 is illustrated a center- 
piece to be embroidered in the new “ mir- 
abel” embroidery. This centerpiece was 
imported by Miss Sara Hadley and is 
shown for the first time in any magazine 
inthis country. Miss Hadley isan expert 
needlewoman of New York City, who has 
a national reputation for her artistic out- 
put. From overseas she imports novel- 
ties in embroidery and crochet work, and 
in addition originates many new stitches. 

The charm of the “ mirabel”’ embroid- 
ery lies in the raised effect given by a 
twisted, ropelike embroidery material 
especially adapted for this purpose. The 
leaves, stems and buttonholed edge are 
carried out in the fine embroidery silk and 
kept flat to throw into bold relief the clus- 
ters of Banksia roses. The new stitch is 


A New Metal Art 


on the flat pieces, or in the case of the 
boxes, it comes inside. Prices are given 
beneath the illustrations on the page op- 
posite. The outfits containing the neces- 
sary tools sell for 50 cents upward. 


Design No. 24 is also sold in Handker- 
chief Box No. 24A (25¢” x 6” x 634”), 
price 45 cents. ~,, Photograph Box No. 
24B (3%” x 756” x 1434”), price $1.20. 
—Collar and Cuff Box No. 24C (534” x 
8” x 8”), price $1.20.—No. 24D (556” x 
6” x 6”), price 75 cents. —Necktie Box 
No. 24E (2%” x 434” x 1714”), price 
$1. 20. —Dresser Box No. 24F (35¢” x 5” 
X 21 ), price $2. 20. —Jew el Box < 24G 
(25¢” x 314” x 434”), price 40 cents.— 
No. 24H (3” 5394") with parti- 
tions, price 80 cents. —Large Work Box 
No. (424” x 11x 13 price $2.20. 
—No. 24J 454" x11 price 
$1.20.—Lace Box No. 24K (214” x 854” 
x 103¢’ ); Price $1.10. —Cigar Box No. 
24L (4” x 7” x 103”) lined, price $3.00. 


Orders a all objects may be given 
through the Handicraft Department, Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. All checks and money 
orders should be made out to the Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. 


in Embroidery 


not a difficult one. The secret of the 
raised effect is that each stitch must be left 
to lie loosely on the surface of the mate- 
rial,and must be kept close to the stitch 
of the round behind it, following the 
curve of its line. Inquiries concerning 
the designs will receive careful answers. 


It is our endeavor to make the Handi- 
craft Department practical and helpful 
to our readers. It is not possible in the 
limited space, however, to include with 
the illustrations long, detailed descrip- 
tions of the articles. We shall be glad to 
furnish complete descriptions to those in- 
terested, on the receipt of a stamp. 


All orders to be filled before Christmas 
must reach this office by the 5th of December. 
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A New Metal Art 
Christmas Gifts Easily Made by Children 


Descriptions and directions for ordering on opposite page) 


15”). Price 40 cents 
Savings Bank No. 20 (2% 72 4 


+344" x5"). Price6ocents 
Photograph Frame No. 21 (8"' 
x10") Price 60 cents 


Tie Rack No. 23 (5 x 18’). Price 60 cents 


Glove Box No. 24 (3% x 5" x 12%”). Price 75 
cen's. (See opposite page) 


Price 80 cents. Shade No 26A 
(4 sides 444" 


Price $1.80 


Extension Book Rack No. 25 x 15%"). Price $1.00 


Match Holder No. 22 3" x 


Candlestick No. 26 (8” high). 


x 6’’) go cents. 
No. 26B (six sides 5" x 5"). 
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Practical Contrivances in a 


Suburban House 


By 
LOUISE SHRIMPTON 


HE practical tendency of 
modern home buildings 
is shown to an unusual 
degree in a house re- 
cently erected in Syra- 
cuse, New ‘York. The 
architect, Alfred T. Tay- 
lor, has devoted as much 
skill to the designing of housekeeping con- 
trivances as to his other architectural 
features, and the house combines the utili- 
tarian and the artistic in harmonious 
fashion. 

In location it is fortunate, being placed 
on a hill in a pleasant suburb, fronting a 
large private estate filled with forest trees, 
and at the rear an extensive view of city, 
lake and hills. Two groups of fine old 

_chestnut trees, the owner’s chief reason for 
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purchase of the lot, give shade and decora- 
tive effects. They were badly decayed, so 
tree surgeons were called in to prolong their 
lives, and the trunks have been filled with 
cement and treated in various ways. The 
house is approached by a circular gravel 
path, placed on one side of the lot, to avoid 
interfering with the trees. At one side; on 
a slope, are rough stone steps. Flower 
borders surround the grass plot at the rear, 
and in front, near the house, are flowering 
shrubs and vines. 

The exterior is simple and comfortable 
of aspect, with a general resemblance to the 
substantial mansions put up by pioneers of 
the region a hundred years ago, and with 
interesting details in colonial style. The 
foundation and outside chimneys are of 
red brick. Cyprus clapboards laid ten 
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it 
“a THE DINING Room. SHOWING ARRANGEMENT 


IK, FOR SIDEBOARD 

The most distinctive feature is the recess built to enshrine the 
Sheraton sideboard. Its upper section is filled with a little 
cupboard such as a woman loves to put her choicest China into 
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inches to the weather cover the walls and 
are stained a soft brown. The window 
blinds are painted a dark green and the 
porches and other wood trim are creamy 
white. 

Plans of the two principal floors are given 
in our text. The big living room, with ad- 
joining porch reached through glass doors, 
and the spacious central hall with colonial 
doorway are the chief features of the ground 
floor plan. The roof of the porch, covered 
with wood slats and protected by a railing, 
is used as a second floor balcony. The 
basement, in addition to cool rooms, fur- 


nace room, and well-equipped laundry, 
contains a large billiard room with brick 
fireplace. The third floor plan comprises 
two servants’ rooms with bath, large store 
rooms and a fur closet. 

Architectural details, furnishings and 
furniture are of the simple and harmonious 
sort that appeals to the modern home 
builder, but the salient characteristic of 
the house is its eminent fitness as a place 
for housekeeping. The practical inven- 
tions of architect and owners form its domi- 
nant note of interest. 

In the well-lighted and cheerful dining 
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THe HAttway, Looxinc TOWARD 
THE FRONT Door 


Architectural details, furnishings and furniture are of 


the simple and harmonious sort 


room, the most distinctive architectural 
feature is the recess built to enshrine a 
Sheraton sideboard. Its upper section is 
filled with a little cupboard such as a woman 
loves to put her choicest bits of china into, 
a cupboard that, with its diamond panes, 
half reveals, half conceals, its treasures. A 
noteworthy point is the fact that the ma- 
hogany dining table shown in our illustra- 
tion has an unfinished top. Once a month 
it is oiled with a preparation of boiled 
linseed oil and well rubbed with cheese- 
cloth. Every day it is washed with warm 
water. A table top uninjured by hot 


plates is found to be a joy to its owner, 
and after a year’s service the top is nearly 
as dark in color as the rest of the table. 

The butler’s pantry is designed with 
unusual care. At one side are high case- 
ment windows that let in plenty of light. 
Beneath are sink and ledge. A bit of waste 
space in the wall at one end was utilized 
for a high narrow cupboard that holds 
table leaves. A plate warmer formed of 
steam pipes arranged in tiers is on the floor 
at one side beneath the ledge. A special 
feature in the roomy cupboards at one side 
of the pantry is the series of adjustable 
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THE HAttway, LookiInc TOWARD 
THE REAR 
The salient characteristic of the house is 
its eminent fitness as a place 
for housekeeping 


shelves placed close together and designed 
to hold platters. Narrow cup shelves are 
another feature utilizing space that ordi- 
narily goes to waste in a cupboard. The 
kitchen cupboard, also furnished with win- 
dows, has movable flour bins built at a 
height conveniently reached instead of near 
the floor. A broad shelf is fitted with a 
sheet of plate glass such as makers of pastry 
like for a mixing board. 

In the floor of the kitchen porch are two 
trap-doors with rings sunk into their sur- 
face; beneath the doors, on a ledge formed 
by an extension of the stone foundation 


walls, are the garbage and ash cans, easily 
reached from above. The service door 
used by ash men is a cellar entrance, open- 
ing upon a corridor where the cans are 
emptied; lattice work permits the entrance 
of air to the corridor, and the problem of 
keeping porches clear of unsightly cans and 
barrels is solved in a sensible way: 

Another trap-door is found in a coat 
closet in the front hall. Beneath it is a 
shelf easily reached both from above and 
below. Logs for the open fires in living room 
and dining room are piled on the shelf and 
special trips to the cellar after firewood are 
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CiGAR CUPBOARD 
IN CORNER OF BooK Room 


It makes an effective humidor 
oul of space which otherwise 
would go lo waste 


 @ 


TrRAP-DooR IN FLOOR 
OF A HALL CLOSET 
It is utilized for holding firc- 
wood. (There is possible 
danger in this arrangement) 


avoided. The placing of an arrangement 
of this sort in a closet rather than on the 
living room floor is to be recommended, as 
a strong draft is apt to issue from the door 
‘ when opened. Also the contrast between 
rough cellar boarding and a finished oak 
floor need then be observed only by the 
bringer of firewood, not by the assembled 
family and guests. A built-in seat in the 
hall near the stairway is of quaint colonial 
design. It serves as a box to hold rubbers 
and on its high paneled back are a number 
of brass coat hooks. 

In the special domain of the man of the 


house, a little book room, adjoining the liv- 
ing room, is a built-in cupboard in an angle 
of the bookshelves that surround the room. 
It is planned as a place to hold cigars, pipes 
and tobacco, and was built, like the other 
details mentioned, by the house carpenter. 
It is lined throughout with zinc, and one of 
the shelves holds a zinc water pan, making 
of the place an effective humidor. The end 
of the adjoining narrow bookcase forms the 
side of a built-in window seat. 

A feature of the second floor is the house- 
wife’s linen closet. Well-arranged shelves 
and- drawers for bedding, bed linen and 
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SHOE LEDGE ON FLOOR OF 
BEDROOM CLOSET 
An inclined ledge on the floor : 
against the wall holds the shoes 
by their heels 


Housewives’ LINEN CLOSET 
Shelves well arranged for bedding, 
linen and medicines, and lighted 


by window and electric light 


medicines are here. The broad ledge, 
lighted by a window into another closet 
and by electric light, serves as a place for 
sorting linen. In fact, all kinds of little 
household tasks are performed here. A 
broom closet is in another part of the hall, 
as it is not considered hygienic to have 
dusty brooms kept in the same room with 
clean linen. 

In the bedroom closets are ledges to hold 
shoes. Every one knows how inconvenient 
it is to have boots and shoes on one’s closet 
floor, and how dusty they get. Shoe boxes 
have the drawback of lack of ventilation, 


and shelves are in the way. The simple de- 
vice of building an inclined ledge on the 
floor against the wall, with a cleat thicker 
at the upper edge than the lower for the 
heels to rest on, makes a neat arrangement, 
evolved by the architect and used in his 
houses. In the smaller bedrooms, shelves 
supported by wooden brackets were made 
and put up by the carpenter. Three or 
four of these shelves about three feet long 
are placed one above the other, ten inches 
apart. Painted cream white like the wood- 
work, they make adequate bookcases at 
trifling cost. On the third floor a good- 
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BUTLER’S 
A special feature is the narrow cupboard for table 
leaves (on the left), and adjustable shelves 
holding platters 


PANTRY 


sized fur closet is lined with tar paper. It 
is moth proof, and a good substitute for a 
cedar lined closet. Other minor conven- 
iences make this house of Mr. Taylor’s de- 
sign as perfectly adapted for housekeeping 
as possible. There are shelves on all avail- 
able wall spaces in the cellar, and a large 
preserve cupboard. Low closets in the 
third floor roof serve as storerooms for 
furniture and trunks. There is no differ- 
ence of workmanship in different parts of 
the house, but every room has been made 
fit for its particular purpose and therefore 
beautiful in its way. 


Any contrivance that makes fewer the 
miles that housewife and helpers must 
walk to perform household tasks is worth 
careful thought; space-saving devices that 
utilize unused roof room or take furniture 
from valuable floor space are also well worth 
while from the viewpoint of the home 
builder. The house that combines attrac- 
tive housekeeping arrangement with the 
beauty of proportion and of color that make 
an environment restful, is the successful 
house, worthy of emulation by home- 
builders, or by amateur craftsmen who are 
making old homes into new. 
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What Do YOU Say ? 


$ That Wonderful Dinner § 


Mr. Epiror—I would like to ask Mr. Maurice, 
who wrote “A Bachelor Attends a Fireless Dinner,” 
in your July issue, a few questions which seem perti- 
nent to the occasion. This dinner was served to 
sixteen and consisted of six courses and accom- 
plished “‘domestic independence.” 

Course t—Who prepared the oranges and grape- 
fruit for sixteen cocktails, a work which takes a 
great deal of time and care, if done properly? 

Course 2—What did the bouillon taste like? The 
canned varieties, unless selected with care, are apt 
to be saltier than I like. 

Course 3—Who boned the turkey? This usually 
takes time if not done by magic. Who prepared the 
potatoes? Or were they merely boiled without any 
preparation? Who arranged the asparagus tips, or 
did they also come out of a.can? It takes time to 
prepare asparagus and also to cook it properly, but 
that was probably done with the potatoes and boned 
turkey in the fireless cooker. 

Who salted the nuts? Who chilled and rinsed 
the olives? 

Course 4—Who prepared the mayonnaise dress- 
ing? Who arranged and prepared the artichokes as 
a receptacle for said mayonnaise? 

Course 5—Did the ices remain in the dining room 
during dinner? Attractive. Perhaps they came out 
of the fireless cooker? 

Course 6—Did the coffee boil all through dinner? 
Did the Indian basket hold all the dishes? Who 
arranged the table? Who washed the silver? Did 
they eat with the ordinary utensil? Did the paper 
plates withstand the food which was placed in them? 
They are flimsy things at best. 

Who made the butter balls for sixteen people? 

It is all so interesting that it sounds as though it 
could not possibly be true. But yet we live to 


learn! 
Connecticut. 
$ Mismanagement $ 


Mr. Eprror—The article in your July number 
entitled “Sunday Rest” made me smile at the 
absurdity of such a remedy for an overworked Sun- 
day, especially for the ordinary class of people. 
Such advice might be all right for a family of two, 
where only a few dishes were used, but what would 
be the result if a housekeeper had three or four 
children to get ready for school on Monday morning, 
a small baby to bathe, her husband’s lunch to put 
up and a wash-woman coming to do a large washing? 
The stack of dishes from the three meals on Sunday 
would certainly make a woman weep at the sight of 
them, and all the extra quiet obtained from the rest- 
ful Sunday would be counterbalanced by the “blue 
Monday.” 

Does not the real trouble lie with the woman her- 
self if she “spends the entire day in getting meals 
and washing dishes’? Certainly it is a “waste of 
time” for any woman, but the fault lies in her own 
mismanagement. We never “simplify our manner 


Others Have Their Say This Month; Now What Do YOU Think? 


of living” by living “normal sane, serene lives” on 
one day and having a left-over stack of work for 
the next day. 

With all the delicious and economical dishes which 
the housewife can make which take so little time for 
preparation, either on Sunday or the day before, no 
woman need overburden herself getting meals on 
Sunday. Her family should be educated up to the 
idea of rest on Sunday for the entire family and 
given to understand that they must be content on 
one day at least to have less fuss over meals which 
are none the less wholesome than the hot and varied 
meals of other days. Mrs. G. I. Braithwaite. 

New York. 


$ Wanted—A Cultured, In- § 
expensive Community 


Mr. Eprror—Our family of three (with an old 
servant) must find a home where we can live on 
$100 a month, which need not include rent; but 
must have the following conditions: a high altitude, 
that is, 1,500 to 2,000 feet; nearness to a college or 
university (small college preferred); proximity to a 
lake or large river. We prefer West Virginia, Mary- 
land, or Virginia. Who knows of such a place? As 
we have lost all but this small income, we hope 
someone will tell us where we can live quietly in some 
measure of the comfort to which we are accustomed, 
on what is left. We are church goers, and college 
graduates, both of us. D. E. W. 

New Jersey. 


$ A Resourceful Mother $ 


Mr. Eprror—The “Submerged Mother” de- 
picted in the magazine had only herself to blame. 
And the mother who finds no rest on Sunday must 
have neglected to use her brains on Saturday or she 
would be relieved of some of that Sabbath day toil. 

Why have a hot meal on Sunday? Why not do 
just as you would if you were going on a picnic? 
Cold fried chicken, a veal knuckle stewed till off the 
bone, then picked, chopped and flavored and sea- 
soned to taste. 

Desserts can be easily made the day before, as can 
sandwiches. 

Mothers often shoulder more than they need to. 
Why should not a husband take some interest in a 
meal? Why should the children not learn to cook 
and serve? I knew a mother who shooed them all 
out of the kitchen because they bothered her. ‘‘Why 
don’t you let that thirteen-year old girl make your 
biscuits,” I asked. 

“Oh, I’d have to show her how and I'd rather do 
it myself than to bother with her.” 

At last accounts, the grown children are frivolous, 
lazy, and ignorant. They seek their pleasure out- 
side. If coal is needed for the living room fire, 
grown son and daughter sit and yawn while fifty- 
year old mother goes down to the cellar and carries 
up the coal. 

There is another side to this case. The mother has 
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wasted the glorious material vested in her children. 
She has not worked her garden of roses to bring forth 
beautiful flowers. Children must be taught to 
serve their parents. If they are not so taught, the 
parents must expect to serve the children and in so 
doing forfeit their respect. 

In just as sure a way, the “Submerged Mother” 
took her place in the background and extinguished 
herself. I am going to tell you how one little mother 
kept herself from being extinguished. She had been 
a good, faithful mother, had reared four children de- 
votedly until the oldest girl was at the stage ‘‘ where 
the brook and river meet.”” They had even lived two 
years in the country, where the little mother’s health 
broke down, and then they came to town again. 
While on the farm, help was very hard to get, and 
the children were taught to do various parts of the 
work, even the four-year-old boy dragging in the 
firewood as his share. The oldest girl learned to 
prepare a chicken and could cook a dinner. The 
younger two could churn or set table or wash dishes 
or make corn bread, and biscuits. 

The children groaned and quarreled sometimes, 
but the mother was not discouraged. She main- 
tained her dignity and took on the injured tone and 
would say: 

“T need your help. . I am tired and the work must 
be done, but unwilling service I will not have. Either 
you do it for me willingly and cheerfully and kindly, 
or you leave this kitchen and amuse yourself, and I 
will manage without you.” 

Sometimes the offender was fairly driven from the 
room, but always crept back to the door saying: 
“Mamma, I'll be good, if you’ll let me help.”’ 

When the family came to town, a servant and a 
convenient house lightened the household burden 
considerably. But the mother was still giving of 
her store of knowledge. It happened that she was 
an accomplished woman. She taught the children 
piano music. She taught the oldest daughter 
singing. She taught them to draw and paint, she 
helped them with their school lessons, and entered 
into all of their interests. 

They were growing. The little mother enjoyed 
them hugely, but she felt that they would soon 
shake their wings and try to fly free of the nest. 
Many things she had given up for these children. 
Were they, after all, to leave her behind? 

The oldest girl began to sigh that she never had 
any fun. There were two girls next door who did 
the same thing. There was a girl across the street 
who had the same complaint. The restless, wander- 
ing longing of youth. It must be filled. The 
mother knew. 

She announced that she would have a concert at 
her house. The four girls mentioned were mvited, 
likewise their fathers and mothers and sisters and 
brothers. When all had assembled arrangements 
were made to have a musical club that should meet 
once a month at a member’s house. A musical pro- 
gram was to be carried out first, then they were to 
dance. 

That first meeting .counted twenty members. 
There were simple refreshments, and the program 
was much enjoyed. Several months later the club 
counted thirty-four, with new members clamoring 
for admission. 

At first the girls had been shy and uncomfortable 
while with the boys. The little mother dropped a 
word here and a hint there until the girls were learn- 
ing deportment as well as music. They were obliged 
to be faithful to their study of good music, or there 
would be no dancing, said the president. But they 
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were all learning to dance and to have graceful 

manners, and the little mother—who was also presi- 

dent,—was sometimes astonished at what the winter 

had wrought. And they did have — fine times! 

Mothers don’t be submerged. Ss. G 
Tennessee. 


& The Fireless in Japan § 


Mr. Epitor—I just received a letter from Japan 
acknowledging the June Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
which says Count Ohums’s kitchen is one of the 
most up-to-date known to the writer, and she adds: 
“T am quite proud of mine, since we ‘had gas put in 
the house and I have a gas plate with three burners. 
I brought with me a fireless cooker, which is in- 
valuable, and as we have one faucet of city water 
running into an immense jar beside the sink we really 
are quite civilized.” 

When we read of the conveniences in the Goop 
HovwsEKEEPING Institute department we don’t 
appreciate them half enough. 

The article “My Week Without Food” may 
bring some other “fasters” to light. I did without 
food several days, drinking quarts of water each 
day, and found my rheumatism nearly all gone. 
And it does not return unless I indulge too freely in 
the good things. 

I am glad you are taking up the cause of the par- 
cels post. We should have had it years ago. The 
thing is, few understand just what it is. Only last 
week I met an intelligent woman who simply knew 
it meant sending packages by post, but - was sure 

“it would cost a lot.” A.E. B. 

New Jersey. 


$ The Ways of Young Girls § 


Mr. Epiror—Why can’t the girls sweep, dust, 
and make beds, the same as Mother does? Even the 
very little girl can help in many ways if one will only 
take the time to show her how. 

Now I should like to speak of the school-girl of 
from twelve to eighteen in my own town. School is 
out at 3.30 P. M. Does the little lady go home and 
help Mamma with the sewing and mending? In- 
deed she does not; why, she doesn’t even mend her 
own stockings. She goes downtown and walks up 
and down the streets giggling and making eyes at 
the men and boys. This girl gets home at supper 
time, and sometimes later. Even if she does get 
home at 4.30 or 5 o’clock she has her music to attend 
to, so is no help to Mamma, for she has a lot of time 
to make up and stays with the piano till called to 
supper. This girl goes out from three to five and 
sometimes every evening a week. 

The family breakfast is from six to seven o’clock. 
Does my little lady get up and help about break- 
fast? No indeed! She stays in bed until eight 
o’clock and Mamma cooks her a warm breakfast. 
Then she has to hurry to school at 8.45. 

On Saturdays this girl stays in bed later than usual 
for Mamma says “She’s so tired.” Does she help 
with the Saturday’s work? Well, by the time she 
gets up and has had her breakfast it is ten or half- 
past and there’s usually not much left to do. May- 
be she will dust the parlor and clean her own room, 
which her mother promptly does over again. In the 
afternoon this girl goes downtown again and gets 
home for supper. Then, if she isn’t in too big a 
hurry to go out again, she helps with the dishes; she 
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never does them alone. I neglected to say that on 
school days her mother makes her bed for her. 

She often has company over night or goes home 
with some other girl. The next morning it is harder 
than ever to get the two started to school on 
time. 

On Sundays she gets up late as usual and either 
mopes around till dinner time or rushes to get to 
church. She has lots of fun at church—if she goes 
to church maybe she comes home and maybe she 
doesn’t, but goes to dinner somewhere else. If she 
stays at home till dinner or goes to church and comes 
back, usually with one or two girl friends, she stays 
only long enough to eat her dinner and is off again 
“for a walk,” which usually lasts till after church, 
or moving picture show time at night. 

The next day she’s so tired she can hardly get up, 
and no wonder. 

This isn’t any one girl, but the majority of them in 
this town. A 

Washington. 


Gas Heating Apparatus § 


Mr. Eprror—In your last June issue there ap- 
peared an article entitled “The Care of Gas Heating 
Apparatus.” I don’t know what the author’s con- 
nection with the gas industry is, but I am inclined 
to the belief that it is very remote, and in leaning to 
that belief I think I am taking the most charitable 
view of some of the statements to which he gave 
birth. 

The article begins with the statement that “all 
gas heaters, whether constructed for heating water, 
for heating the air in a room, or for cooking pur- 
poses, need a reasonable amount of attention on the 
part of the user to make them operate properly.” 
If the author had shown the same discernment 
throughout the rest of the article as he has shown 
in the first paragraph I should not have felt called 
upon to make this reply. But he hasn’t. Says he: 
“Any flame consumes a certain amount of oxygen, 
and so, of course, makes the rest of the air in the 
room less desirable for any human beings who may 
be therein. . . . Now, when a large flame, or a 
number of small flames, are employed in any appa- 
ratus, it stands to reason that much oxygen will be 
consumed and a large amount of poisonous gas 
liberated.” 

A knowledge of chemistry should have taught the 
writer of that article that the product of combustion 
of illuminating or fuel gas is distinctly not poisonous, 
being simply carbonic acid gas and water vapor, 
neither of which is in the slightest degree harmful. 
Furthermore, these are exactly the same products 
exhaled by human beings, with the exception that 
the exhalation of humans contains a certain quan- 
tity of poisonous vapors which are entirely absent 
from the products of gas combustion. 

To put the point, perhaps, a little more plainly, if 
there were six human beings in a room, breathing 
regularly and freely, and there were gas burners in 
that room giving off gases (the product of the com- 
bustion of illuminating gas) equal in volume to 
those exhaled by the human systems, the exhalations 
of these humans would be more harmful and more 
poisonous than the product of gas combustion. I 
make this assertion without fear of successful con- 
tradiction. Therefore, the assertion that the 
atmosphere of a room is dangerously vitiated by gas 
combustion is without the realm of fact. 

It is further asserted that “ Most gas ranges, if not 
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all, are made with a vent so that they can be con- 
nected with the flue in the chimney by a pipe. This 
is done to allow the poisonous gases to be carried 
out of the room. Strange to say, very few ranges 
in use are so connected. This is undoubtedly 
caused by lack of knowledge on the part of the 
users.” 

Part of that statement is true. In hotel ranges 
and in other large installations the gas companies 
recommend the use of these vents or flues. This is 
done, however, not for the purpose of carrying otf 
poisonous gases (which do not exist) but to carry 
off the evil odors of cooking. It is not at all necessary 
to connect these vents or flues to ordinary household 
ranges. One of the chief attractions of the gas range 
lies in the fact that its use is intermittent. In other 
words, its functions are only exercised when it is 
desired to cook something. At other times it stands 
idle, consuming no fuel, creating no gases, such as 
arise, for instance, from coal. Furthermore, ventila- 
tion in an ordinary kitchen is sufficient to provide 
for the replacement of the oxygen in that room. It 
is a demonstrable fact that air will sift through 
walls, besides which there are many crevices whicl: 
permit of the entry of air into rooms which may be 
supposed to be entirely closed up. Even if it were 
likely that any one would attempt to cook in a room 
which was not ventilated in any way, there would be 
involuntary ventilation; that is, I mean to say it 
would be impossible to stop entirely the entrance of 
air from the outside. 

I speak advisedly of the fact that air will pene- 
trate walls. Experiments conducted in England, 
prove this fact conclusively. Without taking the 
necessary space here to go into details, I will say 
that a reference to the London Journal of Gas Light- 
ing for March 2, 1909, page 621, will disclose the 
facts of these experiments. Likewise a reference to 
“Heating and Ventilating Buildings,” published in 
London in 1895 by R. C. Carpenter, will discover on 
page 35 further confirmation of my averment. 

The writer of your article has gone to some length 
to warn users of gas against the danger arising from 
leaks. He declares that sometimes gas leaks in 
small quantities and that it cannot be detected, but 
that it nevertheless does the occupants of the room 
much harm. This objection to the use of gas in 
households was first made in 1836 and it was thought 
that by this time it had been overcome by the facts 
as they exist. Owing to the composition of illumi- 
nating and fuel gas it is highly improbable, indeed, 
I feel justified in saying, impossible, for a leak sufli- 
cient to be dangerous, that is, to cause suffocation or 
gas poisoning, to occur without being detected by 
the sense of smell. Gas, as everyone knows, has a 
very pungent odor and its presence in almost any 
quantity is quickly and easily detected. I do not 
mean to say that leaks in gas pipes never occur, be- 
cause it is not in the nature of things to expect per- 
fection. I do reassert, however, that when these 
leaks do occur they give ample warning. The author 
referred to is entirely right in his advice not to light 
a match in a room in which the odor of gas has been 
detected. I wouldn’t do that any more than [ 
would put my hand on an electric wire from which 
the insulation had been removed. 

Another part of the article in which I heartily 
concur is the author’s plan of connecting water 
heaters with flues. Almost all gas companies today 
urge this method in gas water heaters consuming 
more.than 35 feet of gas per hour. 

The assertion is made in the article that gas 
heating stoves require that an abundant supply of 
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fresh air should be allowed to enter any room heated 
by these appliances. I could go a little further than 
this and say that an abundant supply of fresh air 
should be allowed to enter any room, no matter 
what it is heated by, and I revert to a previous 
statement that if proper ventilation is not afforded, 
the exhalation of human beings in that room will 
cause more harm than the gases arising from illumi- 
nating gas combustion. Gas companies do not 
advocate the use of gas heating stoves as an inde- 
pendent heating system; they are suggested only as 
auxiliaries and as such are meant to be used only 
when immediate heating is desired for a short period 
of time. 

Of course, I do not care to make any particular 
reply to that part of the article which declares that 
the gas lighting system is frequently turned off in a 
house in order to make repairs. I have only before 
me the collated experience of forty odd companies, 
large and small, which controverts that statement. 
I shall not attempt to speak for all of the gas com- 
panies throughout the United States, which the 
writer of the other article evidently does. 

One of the most pernicious bits of advice which 
that writer gives is in the last paragraph of his article, 
in which he says, ‘Whenever anything seems to be 
wrong, make a thorough examination.” All of the 
gas companies of which I have knowledge particu- 
larly desire that consumers shall not attempt inde- 
pendent investigations and corrections when any- 
thing seems to be wrong with their lighting or fuel 
system. Each and every one of these companies 
maintains a department which is at the instant com- 
mand of the consumer to make corrections and in- 
vestigations by experts who know where to begin, 
after they have asked one or two questions, in 
exactly the same way that a surgeon knows where 
to begin an examination after the patient tells him 
where the pain is. Inasmuch as there is absolutely 
no cost whatever upon the consumer for this service 
it is highly undersirable that an unskilled person 
tinker with apparatus of which he knows little or 
nothing. 

If I am riding on a railway train and something 
happens which causes a stop, would I get out and 
crawl under the locomotive,or tinker with the valves? 
I think not. Would I fuss with the electric wiring in 

_a building which has been overcome by darkness? 
I certainly would not. I would leave those things 
in the hands of people who know something about it 
and I advise gas consumers to do the same thing. 
It is a simple matter to go to a telephone and notify 
the company. Then it won’t be necessary to flash 
burglar lamps about the cellar. 

Let me repeat that I have written 
this article with a purpose. That 
purpose is to correct statements 
mischievous in their effect upon an 
industry employing hundreds of 
thousands of persons throughout 
the United States and hundreds of 
millions of dollars of capital. 

Lloyd Ross Blynn. 

Pennsylvania. 
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The Kumquat Peril 


Mr. Epiror—Regarding the communication con- 
cerning the unpleasant effects of eating kumquats, 
I have lived most of my life in Florida, but in all 
this time none of us have ever known or heard of ill 
effects from the kumquat. I think it probable that 
in the cases mentioned the fruit had not attained . 
maturity. Fruit is (unfortunately for us who are 
interested in the sales, and also for those why buy 
and eat it) picked by many growers or buyers and 
shippers, while too immature to ever be really fit 
toeat. I should add, however, that in Florida, even 
though we let the kumquats remain on the pretty 
trees as long as possible, we never eat a great many 
kumquats at a time. In saying this I am not sug- 
gesting that the ones spoken of in Goon Hovser- 
KEEPING were doing anything but what anyone 
would do, tempted by an attractive, dainty and 
unusual fruit. I hesitate to reveal the numbers of 
plain common oranges one can eat at a sitting on 
the sunny sand, or that anyone has ever tried to see 
just how many he can eat at one time; state pride 
forbids anything but to scout false pride and ask ii 
anyone ever heard of more than seventy-five being 
eaten by one person at one sitting. But, perhaps it 
is as well I should forget the names of the two boys 
who accomplished this and that it was many years 
ago. 

However, this is irrelevant to kumquats. In 
Florida, even when they are mature, we consider 
them too nearly related to the lemon, with both 
oil and citric acid in their make-up, to indulge in 
very freely fresh-plucked, especially as the rind is 
eaten. Halved, quartered or whole, in fruit salads 
or alone, they are served, but we use them most 
frequently in preserves, marmalade or candies, 
and in these forms the little “kin kan,” as the 
Japanese call it, is a joy forever. Kumquat” is the 
Chinese name, meaning “gold orange.” 

Florida. R. M. F. B. 


$ An Open Question $ 


Mr. Eprror—Your intelligent feminine readers 
and amateur editors are so exceedingly clever, that 
I should like to get their opinions on the following: 

1. Should old people ever marry, under any cir- 
cumstances? 

2. If marriage for companionship is justifiable, 
would not an old man be justified in choosing a 
woman of an age whose companionship would be 

most agreeable? 

3. To be more particular: Ought 
a lonely old widower of sixty-eight, 
without encumbrances or family 
ties, but with a pretty home and 
income enough, strong domestic 
tastes and love of home comfort, 
take unto himself a wife, hire a 
housekeeper to look after him, or 
retire to die in some boarding- 
house, hotel or hospital? M.T.C. 
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DRAWING BY GEORGE F KERR 


Swallow as hard as he would, he couldn't get down quite all 


Mr ‘Toads Old Suit 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 
Author of Old Mother West Wind 


LJ JETER RABBIT was 
A tired and very sleepy 


as he hopped along the 
crooked little path down 
the hill. He could see 
old Mother West Wind 
just emptying her Merry 
Little Breezes out of her 
big bag onto the Green Meadows to play all 
the bright summer day. Peter Rabbit yawned 
and yawned again as he watched them dance 
over to the Smiling Pool. Then he hopped 
on down the crooked little path toward home. 
Sammy Jay, sitting on a fence post, saw 
him coming. 
“Peter Rabbit, out all night! 

Oh, my goodness, what a sight! 

Peter Rabbit, reprobate, 

No good end_will be your fate!” 


shouted Sammy Jay. 


Peter Rabbit ran out his tongue at 
Sammy Jay. 

“Who stole Happy Jack’s nuts? Thief! 
Thief! Thief!” shouted Peter Rabbit at 
Sammy Jay, and kept on down the crooked 
little path. 

It was true—Peter Rabbit had been out 
all night playing in the moonlight, stealing 
a midnight feast in Farmer Brown’s cab- 
bage patch and getting into mischief with 
Bobby Coon. Now when most of the little 
Meadow people were just waking up Peter 
Rabbit was thinking of bed. 

Presently he came to a big piece of bark 
which is the roof of Mr. Toad’s house. Mr. 
Toad was sitting in his doorway blinking at 
jolly, round Mr. Sun, who had just begun 
to climb up the sky. 

“Good morning, Mr. Toad,” said Peter 
Rabbit. 
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“Good morning,” said Mr. Toad. 

“You’re looking very fine this morning, 
Mr. Toad,” said Peter Rabbit. 

“T’m feeling very fine this morning,” 
said Mr. Toad. 

“Why, my gracious, you have on a new 
suit, Mr. Toad!” exclaimed Peter Rabbit. 

“Well, what if I have, Peter Rabbit?” 
demanded Mr. Toad. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing, nothing at all, 
Mr. Toad, nothing at all,” said Peter Rab- 
bit hastily, “only I didn’t know you ever 
had a new suit. What have you done with 
your old suit, Mr. Toad?” 

“Swallowed it,” said Mr. Toad shortly, 
turning his back on Peter Rabbit. 

That was all Peter Rabbit could get out 
of Mr. Toad, so he started on down the 
crooked little path. Now Peter Rabbit has 
a great deal of curiosity and is forever pok- 
ing into other people’s affairs. The more he 
thought about it the more he wondered 
what Mr. Toad could have done with his 
old suit. Of course he hadn’t swallowed it! 

“Tl just run over to the Smiling Pool 
and ask Grandfather Frog. He’ll surely know 
what Mr. Toad does with his old suits,” 
said Peter Rabbit, and began to hop faster. 

When he reached the Smiling Pool there 
sat Great-Grandfather Frog on his big 
green lily pad as usual. ‘There was a hungry 
look in his goggly eyes, for it was so early 
that no foolish green flies had come his way 
yet, but Peter Rabbit was too full of curios- 
ity in Mr. Toad’s affairs to notice this: - 

“Good morning, Grandfather Frog,” said 
Peter Rabbit. 

“Good morning,” replied Grandfather 
Frog, a wee bit gruffly. 

“You’re looking very fine this morning, 
Grandfather Frog,” said Peter Rabbit. 

““Not so fine as I’d feel if I had a few fat, 
foolish green flies,” said Grandfather Frog. 

“T’ve just met your cousin, Mr. Toad, and 
he has on a new suit,” said Peter Rabbit. 

“Indeed!” replied Grandfather Frog. 
“Well, I think it’s high time.” 

“What does Mr. Toad do with his old suit, 
Grandfather Frog?” asked Peter Rabbit. 

“Chug-a-rum! It’s none of my business. 
Maybe he swallows it,” replied Grandfather 
Frog crossly, and turned his back on Peter 
Rabbit. 

Peter Rabbit saw that his curiosity must 
_ remain unsatisfied. He suddenly remem- 
bered that he had been out all night and 
was very, very sleepy, so he started off 
home across the Green Meadows. 
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Now the Merry Little Breezes had heard 
all that Peter Rabbit and Grandfather 
Frog had said and they made up their 
minds that they would find out from 
Grandfather Frog what Mr. Toad really did 
with his old suit. First of all they scattered 
over the Green Meadows. Presently back - 
they all came, each blowing ahead of hima 
fat, foolish green fly. Right over to the big 
green lily pad they blew the green flies. 

“Chug-a-rum! Chug-a-rum! Chug-a- 
rum!” said Grandfather Frog, as each fat, 
foolish green fly disappeared inside his 
white and yellow waistcoat. When the last 
one was out of sight, all but a leg which was 
left sticking out of a corner of Grandfather 
Frog’s big mouth, one of the Merry Little 
Breezes ventured to ask him what became 
of Mr. Toad’s old suit. 

Grandfather Frog settled himself comfort- 
ably on the big green lily pad and folded his 
hands across his white and yellow waistcoat. 

“Chug-a-rum,” began Grandfather Frog. 
“Once upon a time——” 

The Merry Little Breezes clapped their 
hands and settled themselves among the 
buttercups and daisies, for they knew that 
soon they would know what Mr. Toad did 
with his old suit. 

“Once upon a time,” began Grandfather 
Frog again, ““when the world was young, 
old King Bear received word that Old 
Mother Nature would visit the Green 
Meadows and the Green Forest. Of course 
old King Bear wanted his kingdom and his 
subjects to look their very best, so he issued 
a royal order that every one of the little 
Meadow people and every one of the little 
Forest folk should wear a new suit on the 
day that Old Mother Nature was to pay 
her visit. 

“Now, like old King Bear, every one 
wanted to appear his very best before Old 
Mother Nature, but as no one knew the 
exact day she was to come, every one began 
at once to wear his best suit, and to take the 
greatest care of it. Old King Bear appeared 
every day in a suit of glossy black. Light- 
foot, the Deer, threw away his dingy gray 
suit, and put on a coat of beautiful red and 
fawn. Mr. Mink, Mr. Otter, Mr. Muskrat, 
Mr. Rabbit, Mr. Woodchuck, Mr. Coon, 
who you know was first cousin to Old King 
Bear, Mr. Gray Squirrel, Mr. Fox Squirrel, 
Mr. Red Squirrel, all put on brand new 
suits. Mr. Skunk changed his black and 
white stripes for a suit of all black, very 
handsome, very handsome indeed. Mr. 
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Mr. Toad’s Old Suit 


Chipmunk took care to see that his new 
suit had all the most beautiful stripes to be 
obtained. 

““Mr. Jay, who was something of a dandy, 
had a wonderful new coat that looked for 
all the world as if it had been cut from the 
bluest patch of sky and trimmed with 
edging taken from the whitest clouds. Even 
Mr. Crow and Mr. Owl took pains to look 
their very best. 

“But Mr. Toad couldn’t see the need of 
such a fuss. He thought his neighbors 
spent altogether too much time and thought 
on dress. To be sure he was anxious to 
look his best when Old Mother Nature 
came, so he got a new suit all ready. But 
Mr. Toad couldn’t afford to sit around in 
idleness admiring his new clothes. No 
indeed! Mr. Toad had too much to do. 
He was altogether too busy. He had a 
large garden to take care of, had Mr. Toad, 
and work in a garden is very hard on clothes. 
So Mr. Toad just wore his old suit over his 
new one and went about his business. 

“By and by the great day came when Old 
Mother Nature arrived to inspect the king- 
dom of Old King Bear. All the little Mea- 
dow people and all the little Forest folk 
hastened to pay their respect to Old Mother 
Nature and to strut about in their fine 
clothes—all but Mr. Toad. He was so 
busy that he didn’t even know that Old 
Mother Nature had arrived. 

“Late in the afternoon, Mr. Toad stopped 
to rest. He had just cleared his cabbage 
patch of the slugs which threatened to eat 
up his crop and he was very tired. Pres- 
ently he happened to look up the road, and 
who should he see but Old Mother Nature 
herself coming to visit his garden and to 
find out why Mr. Toad had not been to pay 
her his respects. 

“Suddenly Mr. Toad remembered that 
he had on his working clothes, which were 
very old, very dirty and very ragged. For 
just a minute he didn’t know what to do. 
Then he dove under a cabbage leaf and be- 
gan to pull off his old suit. But the old 
suit stuck! He was in such a hurry and so 
excited that he couldn’t find the buttons. 
Finally he got his trousers off. Then he 
reached over and got hold of the back of his 
coat and tugged and hauled until finally he 
pulled his old coat off right over his head 
just as if it were a shirt. 

“Mr. Toad gave a great sigh of relief as 
he stepped. out in his new suit, for you re- 
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member that he had been wearing that new 
suit underneath the old one all the time. 

“Mr. Toad was very well pleased with 
himself until he thought how terribly untidy 
that ragged old suit looked lying on the 
ground. What should he do with it? He 
couldn’t hide it in the garden, for Old 
Mother Nature’s eyes are so sharp that she 
would be sure to see it. What should he do? 

“Then Mr. Toad had a happy thought. 
Every one made fun of his big mouth. But 
what was a big mouth for if not to use? 
He would swallow his old suit! In a flash 
Mr. Toad dove under a cabbage leaf and 
crammed his old suit into his mouth. 

“When Old Mother Nature came into the 
garden, Mr. Toad was waiting in the path 
to receive her. Very fine he looked in his 
new suit and you would have thought he 
had been waiting all day to receive Old 
Mother Nature; but for one thing—swallow 
as much and as hard as he would, he couldn’t 
get down quite all of his old suit, and a leg 
of his trousers hung out of a corner of his 
big mouth. 

“Of course Old Mother Nature saw it 
right away. And how she did laugh! And 
of course Mr. Toad felt very much mortified. 
But Mother Nature was so pleased with Mr. 
Toad’s garden and Mr. Toad’s industry 
that she quite overlooked the ragged trou- 
ser’s leg hanging from the corner of Mr. 
Toad’s mouth. 

“*Fine clothes are not to be compared 
with fine work,’ said Old Mother Nature. 
‘I herewith appoint you my chief gardener, 
Mr. Toad. And as a sign that all may know 
that this is so, hereafter you shall always 
swallow your old suit whenever you change 
your clothes!’ 

“ And from that day to this the toads have 
been the very best gardeners, and in memory 
of their great, great, great grandfather a 
thousand times removed they have always 
swallowed their old suits. 

“Now you know what my cousin, Old 
Mr. Toad, did with his old suit just before 
Peter Rabbit passed his house this morn- 
ing,” concluded Great Grandfather Frog. 

“Oh,” cried the Merry Little Breezes. 
“Thank you, thank you, Grandfather 
Frog!” 

Then they raced away across the Green 
Meadows and up the Crooked Little Path 
to see if old Mr. Toad was gardening. And 
Peter Rabbit still wondered what old Mr. 
Toad-did-with his old suit. 
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THE VISITINGE 
IHOUSEKEEPER 


VI—She Introduces ‘Efficiency’ Ideas in Mrs. Bailey's Home, and with 
Them a New Era of Comfort and Happiness 


mq RS. BAILEY had tried 

dozens of maids, good, 

bad and indifferent, and 

had not been able to keep 

one of them. Of course 

she thinks the fault lies 

with them; but she 

thought also there are 

no good butchers and few honest grocers. 

She thought that motherhood was by far the 

heaviest burden of the world, although she 

has but one passive little girl, who is far 
too perfectly cared for. 

“Why do you keep house?” I asked one 
day when I had wearied of her complaining. 

“Because I can’t afford to live in a 
good hotel,” she answered quickly; “I 
would close my house in a moment if I 
could.” 

“Don’t you think there is a certain ethi- 
cal value in a home?” I asked, half jokingly, 

“‘Oh, yes,” she answered, “but I am sure 
I should prefer peace.” 

“T thought home implied peace,” said I; 
then because she did not answer: ‘The 
business world nowadays is vastly inter- 
ested in the word ‘efficiency.’ I wonder 
how the so-called efficiency principles 
would apply to the home? The successful 
business, they say, must have its back- 
ground in a definite ideal. There must be 


an underlying purpose: the business must 
justify its existence.” 

Mrs. Bailey shrugged her shoulders. 
“That’s too high-strung for me; I have 
read too much already about the home 
ideal.” 

“Why don’t you find a reason worth 
having,” I asked, “something big enough 
to stand the wear and tear of use? If you 
were a bit high-strung, as you call it, per- 
haps it would carry you through some of 
your trouble, or you might rise above it 
now and then and have something inter- 
esting to talk about when your husband 
comes home. He must grow very tired of 
the Minnie’s and Hattie’s in your kitchen. 
It can’t be that everyone in the world is 
wrong but you. Other people keep their 
servants and have good butchers.” 

“T suppose you mean that I am at fault,” 
said Mrs. Bailey. 

“Well, you know you must have some- 
thing besides furniture to make a home. 
You can’t engage a servant and put her in 
the kitchen, wound up with a few general 
instructions and expect her to go off like 
clockwork. Your husband would not ex- 
pect to do that with his skilled mechanics, 
and he pays them four and five dollars a 
day. He goes to his office every morning 
po works all eal at keeping things going. 
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You give a few orders in the morning and 
think your house should run without a 
hitch for twenty-four hours. 

“You want your servant brimming over 
with common sense, and you are not willing 
to furnish a particle of that all-important 
factor. You demand that your servant be 
perfectly disciplined, and it does not occur 
to you that discipline is one of the founda- 
tion stones of your establishment and must 
be exercised by every member of your fam- 
ily. You arrange a definite program for the 
running of your house,—it is an inexcusable 
offense for the servants to deviate from the 
program, they are to have dinner at a cer- 
tain hour and they must never fail. Yet 
you will keep the dinner waiting time after 
time without pausing to realize that your 
part in following the program is as impor- 
tant as the servant’s part, more important, 
if possible. You are constantly destroying 
the efficiency of your household and you 
complain of the loss as though it had no 
connection with you.” 

I stopped, frightened lest I had hurt Mrs. 
Bailey’s feelings. The subject of efficiency 
is near my heart and I am unconsciously 
vehement in its discussion. Mrs. Bailey’s 
household is no more inefficient than many 
others. I enter house after house, day 
after day, with a certainty of finding abso- 
lute lack of business management. There 
are some few women who take their home- 
making as the business of their lives, the 
splendid and difficult profession that it 
really is. But the average wife and house- 
holder will look enviously at her friend the 
business woman, saying, “I wish I had 
something really to do!” 

Now if there is anything really more im- 
portant and more inspiring than the office 
of home-maker, I have never known it. 
The business woman is successful as the 
result of bitter discipline. She fights every 
inch of the way to success, and fights hard. 
She has the program for her day laid out 
by rule, and she lives by it. She is never 
late, she is never cross, she is never slow. 
She expects to meet emergencies and to 
overcome them. She expects to control 
her situation and she knows that in order 
to do that she must control herself. 

The young wife starts on her home- 
making without a notion of the larger 
phases of her work. She rarely has a 
definite plan back of the home to carry it 
through the stress and strain of everyday 
living. Yet to succeed there must be such 
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a plan. She needs the most careful and 
minute organization, the relation of each 
member of her household to every other 
member and the spirit of the whole, are 
under her direction. She regulates the tone 
of the establishment just as she arranges 
the chairs in the drawing room. 

Would she think of blaming the maid for 
the color of the wall paper? Yet she thinks 
the maid responsible for the general note 
of dissatisfaction and criticism which per- 
vades her home. She says, “We are always 
in a perfect agony over servants,” just as 
though it were the servant’s fault. Mrs. 
Bailey had that very remark to make and 
the answer to it was obvious. 

“Mrs. Bailey,” I asked, “who regulates 
your mental state, you or your servant?’’ 

Mrs. Bailey was bound to hold her point. 
“T can’t forget that the servant is leaving 
and I must hunt another. If you have ever 
been through that agony, you know what 
it is.” 

“Tt seems to me just part of your busi- 
ness,”’ I retorted unsympathetically’’; your 
husband hunts helpers for his business when 
he needs them, why shouldn’t you? If he 
hires an incapable man, he does not blame 
the man, because he knows that he himself 
has failed in judgment. If he is not capable 
of selecting the good from the poor in the 
human market, he is that far lacking in 
business ability. The fact that he cannot 
keep stenographers, shipping clerks or 
packers, proves to him that something is 
wrong in his factory. He does not sit day 
after day, abusing the men who leave him; 
he busies himself finding the wrong and 
making it right. He knows that he cannot 
afford to do otherwise. If he is unwise in 
his attitude toward the helpers and finds 
that therein lies the trouble, economy 
prompts him to change his attitude.” 

It should be said, just here, in behalf of 
the Mrs. Baileys of the world, that the 
small housekeeper is at a disadvantage be- 
cause of the variety of.service which her 
house requires. It is a laundry, a restau- 
rant and a home all in one. There is diffi- 
culty in finding a good cook and a good 
laundress wrapped up in one poorly paid 
person. We require too much of the gen- 
eral servant and pay her too little. Instead 
of representing the lowest strata of domestic 
service, as she now does, she should stand 
at the head of her trade. It is no doubt 
true, also, tha: if the washing and the baking 
were done outside the home, the domestic 
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situation would at once be simplified. 
These two operations are very much like 
the old-fashioned home weaving, apart 
from the regular routine of work. They 
interrupt the routine for nearly half of the 
week, crowding the regular work into the 
odds and ends of time and giving to the 
general cooking the tag end, instead of the 
pronounced attention it should receive. 

The modern business man has classified 
the various operations of his shop or fac- 
tory. And having each operation well in 
hand he works out standards of time and 
action until the operation is reduced to a 
definite chart of the simplest way in the 
shortest time. In doing this he does not 
try to increase the rapidity of work; that 
is seldom economy because it exhausts the 
men; he simplifies the operation so that 
it can be accomplished with less energy 
and less time. The average houseworker 
is untrained mentally and physically. She 
does her work in the most awkward, indi- 
-rect way because she cannot apply mind to 
action. In an old-fashioned phrase, she 
never lets her head save her heels. The 
housewife, unlike the business man, does 
not assist the servant to standardize work. 
And no matter how well trained the servant 
may be, or how many generalized standards 
she may have learned, each house must 
have its own standards, fitted to its equip- 
ment and its needs. The plan of work for 
one factory would never entirely fit the 
needs of another. 

In the case of Mrs. Bailey the need for 
standardization came to light at once. “My 
cook takes hours for dishwashing,” she 
said. “If you could make her hurry, it 
would be some help.” 

We went to the kitchen and I inter- 
viewed the cook, asking her to tell me every 
move she made in washing dishes. At once 
I discovered that she carried the dishes to 
the kitchen table, where they were scraped 
and piled for washing. The table was 
across the kitchen from the sink and the 
cook carried a handful of dishes over to the 
sink, washed them, dried them and carried 
them back to the table to get another load. 
In this way she made a dozen journeys to 
and fro across the kitchen during a single 
dishwashing. She tired herself and wasted 
time. Yet, while she knew that the table 


should be near the sink she lacked the ini- 
tiative to move it across the room and her 
hesitation was due partly to a fear that her 
mistress would object. 


Experience has 
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taught her that mistresses usually want 
the servant to do their way, regardless of 
the fact that their way is not the best. 

Mrs. Bailey was at fault in this instance 
because she had complained of the cook’s 
slowness, without trying to find the cause 
and the remedy. We moved the table to © 
within hand’s reach of the sink and cut 
twenty minutes from the time for dish- 
washing. We also taught the cook to wash 
her dishes between courses, instead of sit- 
ting in discouragement while the dishes 
piled up until the dinner was over. When 
the soup was on the table in the dining 
room, she washed her pots and pans. As 
soon as the soup plates and spoons came 
out she washed them, put away the plates 
and laid the spoons aside to be put in the 
sideboard drawer at the close of dinner. 
She finished straightening up her kitchen 
during the meat course. When the dinner 
was ended there were a few glasses and the 
dessert plates to be washed. 

In fifteen minutes after the family had 
left the dining room, the cook and the 
nurse who served also as waitress, were out 
of the kitchen. There had been no hurry, 
no confusion and no discouragement. The 
cook and the nurse had worked together 
on a definite plan, carefully and by experi- 
ment evolved to accomplish -the work in 
the least possible time. They were not 
capable of planning the work themselves, 
although they had many good ideas and 
were interested and helpful. They needed 
the assistance of their mistress not only in 
making the plan but in carrying it out. 

Mrs. Bailey’s cook was perfectly capable 
so far as her pots and pans were involved, 
but she could not plan her work. She had 
fallen into the habit of suspicion toward 
her mistress and feeling aggrieved. No 
matter what happened she blamed the 
head of the house. She had had years of 
experience, unfortunate for the most part, 
since it had developed in her a spirit of 
belligerency toward the person for whom 
she worked. As a matter of fact this is the 
general attitude of servants, born not of 
the imagination but of experience. 

Mistresses, for the most part, make no 
effort to “handle” their help. They do as 
Mrs. Bailey did, complain of them regard- 
less of the situation. Although often sus- 
picious and unfriendly when they first 
enter your house, they may easily become 
interested and show the keenest zest in the 
adjusting of household difficulties. They 
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have had plenty of experience and will be 
helpful if encouraged to express opinions. 
Coéperation, in a word, will solve many a 
knotty household problem if it is taken in 
time. 

Mrs. Bailey, encouraged by my success 
with the dishwashing, made friendly ad- 
vances toward her cook. She began to 
treat her as though she were a considerable 
factor in the household and a fellow worker. 
The cook thawed slowly but surely, the 
expression of her face changed, and an air 
of comfort and peace crept into the kitchen. 
Mrs. Bailey was sincere in her effort; she 
began to see things differently and as the 
cook stayed on, seemingly contented, she 
became almost genial. 

The dishwashing was one problem in a 
dozen. The kitchen sink was so low it 
fairly broke the back that bent over it. 
That in itself tended toward inefficiency. 
Mrs. Bailey sent for the plumber and the 
sink was raised four inches. Thereafter 
the cook worked more rapidly because she 
was more comfortable; she stood upright 
in a natural, unstrained position. 

Then came the question of baking. The 
pantry, at the east end of the kitchen, had 
no work table. The materials for baking 


were carried out onto the kitchen table. 
The utensils were brought from a pot closet 
which opened from the east end of the 
kitchen. The cook ran first one way, then 
another, until she was exhausted before the 
baking began. On baking day she was slow 
andcrossand things went wrong. Mrs. Bail- 
ey met this emergency by having a broad 
work shelf placed beneath the window at the 
end of the pantry. The flour bin was ar- 
ranged below it. The baking powder, spices 
and things stood on shelves at the right, 
within hand’s reach. The pans and bowls 
and measures were given a shelf at the left. 

After some persuasion the cook was pre- 
vailed upon to try doing her work there. 
At first she felt distressed at mussing up 
the pantry, but soon the saving of time and 
strength became noticeable. She was no 
longer cross; she finished before lunch time 
and very soon she began to talk about her 
bake shop with the greatest pride. 

These are but a few simple efforts toward 
efficiency. The entente cordiale having been 
established in the household, the standard- 
izing of work must follow. There must be 
a detailed method of work and the method 
must be made effective if good results are 
to be obtained. 


eYE®Y reader, it is hoped, will cast a vote for two “Good House- 

keeping Babies’’ from among the hundred pictured in last month’s 
(October) issue. Vote for the girl and boy you would like to see us 
“adopt’—that is to say, designate as the “Good Housekeeping Babies,” 
to be pictured in the magazine, from time to time, in order to show their 
development. In voting, give both number and first name, without 
fail, and sign your own name and address, using either postal card or 
sealed letter. One person is entitled to but one vote. Votes arriving at 
this office later than November 15, 1911, will not be counted. Should 
there be a tie vote, in case of any of the prizes, the prize will be divided. 

It is pertinent to remark that November 16th-18th, are the dates of 
the annual meeting, at Chicago, of the American Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality. Those who can possibly 


do so should attend. 


VOTE FOR THE BABIES ag 
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Humidity in Living Rooms 


How a Husband and Wife Have Made, 
Their Home More Comfortable 
and More Healthful 


By 


LILLIAN S. 


E modern Americans, 
when we build a new 
home, have it  back- 
plastered, or build it of 
brick or stone, equip it 
with storm windows and 

weather strips, lay 
double floors, and in 
every way strive to keep out the cold. 
Then we put in the very newest and best 
heating apparatus to be had, and attach a 
thermostat to insure even temperature; 
we keep our living rooms at whatever 
temperature we choose and think we have 
solved the matter. But in shutting out the 
cold, we also shut out the moisture in the 
outside air, and then we proceed to dry out 
what moisture does get in by our various 
heating appliances. 

The houses in which we live are dryer 
in winter than the dryest desert regions of 
the globe. For instance, the average humid- 
ity at Yuma, Ariz., is 42.9 per cent; at Santa 
Fe, N. M., 44.8 per cent; in the Punjab and 
northwestern India, 31 per cent; and in the 
deserts of Africa it averages from 27 to 
33 per cent. The humidity of our living 
rooms in winter is from 15 to 36 per cent, 
where no effective effort has been made to 
raise the humidity. The average outdoor 
humidity in the United States is from 60 
to 70 per cent; therefore the change from 
indoor to outdoor humidity is very great. 
By relative humidity is meant, the ratio 
of the amount of moisture present to the 
amount necessary for saturation; that is: if 
we say the relative humidity is 50 per cent, 
we mean that the air contains one half as 
much moisture asit would ifit were saturated. 

In the. old_days when the. houses were 
heated by fireplaces, the occupants prob- 


W 


_this furnace. quite thoroughly. 


LOVELAND 


ably suffered much discomfort from cold, 
but their method of heating did not dry out 
the moisture in the air of their houses as 
is done in ours. 

There are numberless ill effects which 
result from the extremely dry air of our 
living rooms; our furniture checks and 
cracks and falls to pieces; our pianos lose 
their tune; house plants get brown and 
wither up; our skin becomes parched, and 
we women, without knowing why we have 
to do it, apply cold cream, glycerin and the 
like to keep our skin moist; our throats be- 
come sore and our voices more and more 
harsh and scratchy. Possibly this explains 
the “American voice,” which is such a 
source of ridicule among Europeans. They 
do not keep their houses hot and dry as we 
do, because their mild climate does not 
require our modern heating methods. Even 
in northern Europe, where the cold is severe, 
their method of heating is primitive like 
that of our forefathers in this country, and 
they do not dry out the air as we do with 
our furnaces, steam and hot water heating. 
The dry atmosphere also acts as a stimu- 
lant to the nervous system; our sleep be- 
comes restless and broken and we become 
more and more conscious that we have 
“nerves.” The change in going from our 
dry living rooms to the moister air of out- 
doors, also makes us more subject to colds. 

Furnace makers realize this state of 
affairs to some extent, as most furnaces 
are equipped with a cast-iron pan holding 
about twelve quarts, from which to evapor- 
ate water into the house. 

During the winter of 1901, my husband, 
who is a meteorologist, and myself tested 
We 
lived in the north half of a double house, 
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both parts being practically alike and 
equipped with furnaces of the same size and 
make. We used the water pan in our fur- 
nace, while that in our neighbor’s was not 
used. Each day at noon for a period of 
three weeks, I took the humidity observa- 
tions in both houses. We evaporated about 
two quarts of water a day from our pan, and 
the result was only about one per cent 
higher humidity in our house; a difference 
so slight, that it seems probable that such 
a small pan in a furnace is of little or no 
value. 

Many people put small pails or pans of 
water just inside the registers, and I have 
known physicians to recommend this prac- 
tice in cases of catarrh or throat troubles. 
We tried placing pans of water in four of 
the registers in addition to the pan in the 
furnace, and increased the evaporation to 
5-9 quarts per day; when the humidity was 
2.4 per cent higher in our house than our 
neighbor’s. 

From observations taken in steam and 
hot water heated houses, we find that there 
is practically no difference in the relative 
humidity of the air, between them and 
furnace-heated houses. Many people be- 
lieve that hot water heating gives a moister 
atmosphere in the house; it does give a more 
even, uniform heat, but none of the mois- 
ture from the hot water itself can get into 
the house. The only way to raise the 
humidity is by the actual introduction of 
moisture into the house. 

My husband felt that a humidity of 50 
per cent in our living rooms was the correct 
standard to be striven for, so when, two 
years later, we built a modern, eight-room 
house, he had that in mind in planning the 
heating apparatus. We put in a regular 
hot air furnace, but when it was being set 
up he had one large galvanized iron pan 
and one smaller cast iron pan fitted around 
the firepot, inside of the jacket of the fur- 
nace and under the radiator, so that the 
moisture evaporated went directly into the 
hot air pipes and then into the living rooms. 
These are in addition to the one furnished 
by the furnace maker, and the three pans, 
all told, hold seventy-two quarts of 
water. 

In severe winter weather, when there is a 
hot fire in the furnace, we evaporate from 
20 to 24 quarts of water in 24 hours. Ordin- 
arily, when the thermometer is from 20 to 
30 degrees outdoors, we evaporate from 12 
to 15 quarts per day, and raise the humidity 


in the house up to 35 or 4o percent. If we 
evaporated more than that, the extra 
moisture in the air would condense on the 
windows, forming steam or frost and would 
be a nuisance in many ways. 

In a laundry with the washing going on, 
the humidity is probably over go per cent. 
and we know how wet and steamy the walls 
and ceilings are, as well as the windows. 
If, however, all the windows in the house 
were equipped with storm windows, we 
could keep the humidity at 50 per cent with- 
out any inconvenience, as the air space be- 
tween the double windows acts as a non- 
conductor of cold, keeping the inner win- 
dow warm and thus the moisture would not 
condense upon it. 

To summarize, we find that evaporating 
12 to 15 quarts of water daily, during 
average winter weather, is about the right 
amount for a house like ours, only partially 
equipped with storm windows. This keeps 
the humidity at 35 to 40 per cent, which is 
certainly a big improvement over the 
humidity in the average home, which is 
probably below 25 per cent. In steam or 
hot water heated houses, some definite 
plan could be arranged for to evaporate 
water into the living rooms. 

I wish I might say that the raising of the 
humidity in living rooms is a saving of fuel. 
One naturally thinks that since one feels 
the warmth more in a moist atmosphere, 
it would not be necessary to keep the tem- 
perature so high and therefore less coal 
would be required. But it requires coal to 
evaporate water; to evaporate 20 quarts 
of water requires 43,000 thermal units, or 
approximately three and one-half pounds 
of anthracite coal. This number of heat 
units would be sufficient to raise the ac- 
tual temperature in a dwelling house, con- 
taining 14,000 cubic feet, two degrees; thus 
it takes as much fuel to keep a house at 
68 degrees temperature and 40 per cent 
humidity as at 70 degrees temperature and 
30 per cent humidity. However, the lower 
temperature as well as the higher humidity 
increase our comfort and health, because 
the change to outside conditions is not quite 
so great. 

We find the results well worth all the 
trouble and effort they cost. Our furniture 
does not become cracked, split or checked; 
the boards in the floors do not shrink and 
leave unsightly cracks; the woodwork keeps 
its form and position; our piano remains in 
tune very much longer; our ferns and palms 
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grow luxuriantly (we do not have flowering 
plants, because we use gas for lighting, but 
“that’s another story”); our skin feels 
moist and comfortable, though sometimes 
if my husband forgets to fill the pans and 
they get nearly empty, I am in great dis- 
tress with a feeling of dryness in the palms 
of my hands, lips and nostrils, and I hasten 
to apply glycerin, cold cream or something 
of the sort till the pans are in working order 
again. I think we all have better complex- 
ions. (Everyone knows how the moist air 
of Ireland and England tends to make 
their women have lovely complexions); 
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I know the condition of our hair is better 
than it has ever been; we have fewer colds, 
almost none in fact; “nerves” are practi- 
cally unknown with us, and we are all re- 
markably good sleepers. 

Our friends notice the difference in our 
house when they come to visit us, and speak - 
of “the mildness of our climate,” the 
“soft, gentle heat,” the “restful and sooth- 
ing atmosphere,” the “pleasant feel to the 
air,” the “sense of comfort and well- 
being,” etc. Many of them have been in- 
spired to make their own homes less like 
deserts because of our example. 


Readers Questions Answered 


Burtaep Watt Covertnc—“ Constant 
Reader” has asked our advice about the 
use of common burlap, such as is used for 
packing purposes, for wall covering. In 
reply we may quote a subscriber, who 
writes that she used the burlap which 
came around her furniture as a wainscoting. 
“After carefully cleaning and pressing it 
my husband put it on the walls, using the 
selvage for top and bottom and finishing it 
with a 1%-inch board at the top and corners 
of the room. The defects are not noticeable 
and we have a charming room which is the 
admiration of all our friends. 


Brass Beps can be cleaned with damp 
cheesecloth. If tarnished, apply a soft 
flannel cloth moistened with olive oil and 
dipped into whiting or rotten stone. Rub 
clean with soft, dry flannel or chamois. If 
the bed is at all worn off, have it refinished, 
which is not expensive. 


Fapep Mattinc—Mrs. L. H. can renew 
her faded matting, probably, by the process 
that proved satisfactory to one of our sub- 
scribers in restoring the colors in her fiber 
rug. Prepare a package of reliable dye of 
the color wanted and apply evenly with a 
paint brush to the matting, which has been 
thoroughly cleaned and stretched and tacked 
firmly to the floor. 


A Formuta for a “solution of silicate” 
for preserving eggs is asked by A. B. This 
is egg preservation by sodium silicate or 
“water glass.” Eggs which are perfectly 


clean are placed in a can filled with a ro 
per cent solution of sodium silicate, and the 
can closed air-tight. Renew the solution 
once during a preserving period of six months. 


Cotor In WasH Goops—‘“ Will you tell 
me how to set the color in wash goods?” 
writes A. C. A. Alum is used in two forms 
—as an acetate and as a sulphate. The 
quantity used most frequently is one gram 
of either alum acetate or alum sulphate to 
fifty cubic centimeters of water. Vinegar is 
also used to set some colors, one-fourth cup- 
ful to one gallon of water. 


GrxcHams—How to retain the silky ap- 
pearance of home-laundered ginghams is 
asked. If the starch is well made and the 
fabric carefully starched the ginghams will 
have a fine finish after laundering. A little 
wax in the starch will help to give the silky 
finish desired. 


BuNGALOW REFRIGERATOR—The best 
place for the refrigerator in a bungalow is in 
the cellar, so that the cool earth will assist in 
keeping out the heat. The principle is simi- 
lar to that used in the construction of 
ice houses. There are two walls, between 
which there is a space of about from eight to 
twelve inches, which is filled with sawdust. 
This is an excellent non-conducting material 
owing to the small air spaces between the 
particles of sawdust. 


- Ice Macutne—Mrs. G., of 
Texas, writes: “I have read a description of 
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such a machine for which low cost and ease 
of operation without the use of poisonous 
acids were claimed, but it is made near 
Berlin, Germany. 

“T have never heard of a similar device in 
this country, but, surely, American ingen- 
uity ought not to leave us in the lurch. 
It would be a blessing in sickness and in 
health to us of the lonely farms and ranches 
of the South and West.” 

In reply, Mrs. G. is referred to the Bruns- 
wick Refrigerator Company, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., which makes a small ice-making 
plant, giving from 30 pounds of ice per day 
upward according to the use. 


KitcHeN Ovutrit—Mrs. G. H. T. in- 
quires for a list of articles needed to fur- 
nish a modern kitchen. “Domestic Science 
Equipment,” by Miss Helen Hinne, which 
may be obtained through the Teachers’ 
College Record, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City, at small cost. This is a sug- 
gestion for schools, but is an irreproachable 
basis for any modern establishment. 


Home-Mape Soap.—Many housekeepers 
make soap from fats which accumulate in 
the kitchen. This is a good plan when one 
is in a summer cottage and finds supplies 
difficult to obtain. Make up the soap just 
before closing the cottage and leave it to 
dry until your return the next year. One 
family save all their tomato cans and put 
into them the fat skimmed from the soup 
pot. This fat would otherwise be thrown 
away because of the flavor imparted to it by 
the vegetables and spices used for the soup. 
The flavor of lamb and mutton makes that 
fat unfit, also, for cooking and useful for 
. soap. Beef drippings, however, are entirely 
too valuable when clarified, for all sorts of 
frying purposes and should never be used for 
soap until worn out for other work. 


Tue Fiea.—Once installed in a house, 
the flea is hard to exterminate. The most 
thorough methods must be used. Carpets 
should be taken up, steamed, beaten and 
purified. Floors should be washed in the 
hottest soapsuds possible. A thin coat of 
paint on floors is useful in killing the flea and 


its eggs. All dust must be removed, as the 
eggs thrive best in dry, dusty places and 
hatch in two days after being dropped. 
Fumigation is an excellent way of destroying 
these bloodthirsty pests. They are small, 
shiny insects, black, reddish or brown, with 
long legs especially adapted to leaping pur- 
poses. 

Take air-slaked lime, fairly strong. Scat- 
ter it liberally over barn, cellar and house 
and porch floors, removing all coverings. 
Cover every foot of surface. Let it remain 
overnight. Sweep up in the morning and 
then mop up with hot water. When dry 
sprinkle lime dust thinly over the same 
places. If carpets are relaid, sprinkle with 
insect powder. Place sticky fly paper in 
flea haunts. This is especially useful under 
beds or large pieces of furniture. 

Spray every article in the room infested 
with benzine. Take every precaution 
against fire and flame coming in contact with 
the fumes, both during and for several hours 
after the operation. Spray floorand corners 
liberally. 

To kill fleas in beds, spread insect powder 
over mattress. Sift it over the springs and in 
every crack of the bedstead. Use it most 
liberally and repeat until the fleas disappear. 

Fleas dislike the odor of cedar, dried or 
green tansy, moth balls, oil of pennyroyal, 
oil of sassafras, tobacco, camphor and kero- 
sene oil. A vacuum cleaner will sometimes 
remove fleas. 


INEFFICIENT RADIATORS.—A _ statement 
which will doubtless surprise many people 
is the fact that the ordinary aluminum and 
bronze coatings, almost universally used on 
radiators, reduce the actual radiation of 
heat by twenty-five per cent. From the 
results of tests made at the University of 
Michigan it was found that a plain, un- 
coated cast-iron radiator had, with but one 
exception, a greater heating efficiency than 
any which were coated. The experiments 
demonstrated the fact that the best type of 
finish consists of two coats of terra-cotta 
enamel. The enamel not only presents a 
better appearance, but is more sanitary and 
easier to clean than either the bronze or the 
aluminum finishes. 
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Mirandy 


By DOROTHY DIX 


“*When Ike was a young man he sho'ly was a buck nigger’” 


Our Friends, 


mawnin’,” said Mir- 
andy, “asl wasa-fetchin’ 
4] yo’ clothes home I met 
+1 up wid Sis Marthy, an’ 
&| I stopped to pass de time 
of day wid her. 
“Well, Sis Marthy,’ 
I said, ‘how does yo’ 
symptoms seem to segasuate?’ 
“*Oh, Sis Mirandy,’ spons she a bustin’ 
into tears, ‘I’se a travelin’ through de low 
ground of trouble an’ tribulation.’ 


“** How so?’ I axes. 

“*Oh, Sis Mirandy,’ she moans, ‘I ain’t 
got no friends. Dere ain’t nobody dat loves 
me.’ 

“**Well,’ I axes, ‘you ain’t run out of folks 
dat hates you, is you?’ 

“““Nawm,’ she spon's wid a sob. 

***Sho, den,’ I says, ‘you ain’t got nuthin’ 
to worry over, for let me tell you—one real 
hefty, able-bodied enemy will do you mo’ 
good dan fifty friends. 

“What do friends do for you? Dey come 
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“*T ain’t got no friends. Dere ain’t nobody dat loves me’”’ 


The Enemy 


Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE 


an’ eat up our vittles, an’ borry our new 
flower bonnets, an’ a little change dat dey 
forgits to pay back, but our enemies ain’t 
got de privilege of comin’ an’ settlin’ down 
on us, so dey’s money in our pocket. 
“Tid you ever hear of anybody dat 
ev’ybody liked dat ever had a dollar? 
Popularity is de fust mile post on de road 
to de po’house. You see one of dese heah 
men what’s hail-fellow-well-met, an’ dat 
ev’ybody has got a good word for, an’ slaps 
on de back, an’ calls by his fust name, an’ 


when he dies de preacher has to pass de hat 
around to git enough money to bury him. 

“*T ’spec’s dat friends is about de mos’ 
expensive luxury dat anybody can indulge 
in, an’ dat’s why de folks dat git rich don’t 
have none. You don’t hear of nobody 
whut’s hangin’ on de neck of dat Mr. 
Rockingfeller, or dat loves Mr. Carnegie lak 
a brother, does you? 

“*But enemies is cheap. You don’t have 
to buy no drinks for ’em, nor waste no time 
entertainin’ ’em, nor set up wid ’em when 
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dey is sick. All dat dey expect from you is 
des to give ’em de cold shoulder an’ a dis- 
contemptuous look when you passes ’em by. 

“*We talks a lot of foolishness about de 
power of love, but it’s de power of hate dat 
makes us git up an’ do things. As long as 
we are in de bosom of our friends, who lak 
us no matter wedder we do anything or not, 
we jest settles back an’ takes life easy. But 
des let a enemy come along, one of dese heah 
sneerin’, fleerin’ devils dat looks at you 
slanch wise, an’ laughs a laugh dat makes 
you want to choke him, an’ den you gits 
busy. You rolls up your sleeves, an’ spits 
on your hands, an’ grits your teeth, an’ hits 
do or die wid you, an’ dat one measly little 
enemy has done mo’ for you dan forty-leven 
friends did. 

“* An’ de funny thing is dat we’ll do more 
for our enemies dan we will for our friends. 
I know how dat is myself. When Sis Sally 
Sue, what me an’ her has been lak twins 
ever since we was born, is coming to see me, 
I des sort of gives de house a lick an’ a prom- 
ise kind of cleanin’ up, an’ I des lets her take 
pot-luck dinner. 

“*But when Sis Marietta, what she an’ 
me has hated each odder lak pisen since we 
had dat run-in togedder at de chu’ch fair, is 
gwine to drap in an’ pay me a call, I sweeps 
under de beds an’ dusts behind de pictures, 
an’ puts out fresh tidies on de chairs, an’ I 
has some cake an’ wine settin’ around handy 
lak [ ain’t used to eatin’ nuthin’ else, for I 
ain’t gwine to have dat long-tongued snake 
a-gwine around tellin’ dat 
ole Mirandy is a shiftless 
housekeeper dat lakly 
starves her fambly, an’ is 
dat stingy dat she be- 
grudges company a bite 
to eat. 

“* An’ whut makes me 
wuk my fingers to de 
bone a-takin’ in washin’ 
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to buy mea three-cornered hat, an’ one of dem 
harem-scarem skirts? Is hit fur de sake of 
Sis Becky, whut’s my friend, an’ dat I’ll look 
good to in any kind of ole dudds? Nawm. 
Hit’s for Sis Luelen, whut I can’t abide, dat 
I does all of dat extra wuk,so datI can flaunt 
myself down de chu’ch isle of a Sunday 
mawnin’, a rattlin’ as I walk, an’ a shakin’ 
my silk petticoats in front of her very face, 
so dat she is dat filled wid envy dat she can’t 
hear whut de preacher says. 

“*Vessum, Sis Marthy,’ I goes on, ‘we'll 
do more for hate dan we will for love, an’ 
hit’s our enemies dat help us, an’ de way I 
cotch a good husband was by baitin’ de 
hook wid spite. 

“Vou know dat when Ike was a young 
man he sho’ly was a buck nigger, an’ all de 
gals was a hotfootin’ hit after him, an’ 
tryin’ to tole him in wid angel’s food, an’ 
chicken fixins, an’ sich lak, but he et deir 
good cookin’, an’ flew de coop, an’ was dat 
foxy dat none of ’em couldn’t lay deir hands 
on him. 

“*Well, when I come along, I didn’t waste 
no time over de cookin’ stove. I cut my 
eye around an’ I see dat dere was a feller 
named Sam dat de very looks of riled Ike 
lak a red rag does a mad bull. So I jest 
passed over Ike lak I didn’t see him, an’ 
begun makin’ sheep’s eyes at Sam, an’ dat 
done de trick for Ike. He was jest obliged to 
take Sam’s girl away from him ef he busted 
de traces doin’ hit, an’ by de time he done 
cut out Sam, he done led me to de altar. 

“*Dat’s whut makes 
me say whut I do, Sis 
Marthy. Don’t you 
worry none about not 
havin’ no friends as long 
as you’ve got plenty of 
enemies. Our best 
friends is our enemies, for 
dey are de ones dat keeps 
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us up an’ hustlin’. 
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Kitchens and Kitchenettes 


By MARGARET GREENLEAF 


HE fixtures and appliances of a 
kitchen must be placed with refer- 
ence one to the other as well as to 

the comfort and convenience of the worker 
in order that the business of this important 
part of the household may be accomplished 
with the greatest ease and dispatch. Add 
to this the best of hygienic and restful 
surroundings and the work will become a 
pleasure. 

Proper ventilation is one of the first things 
to consider, especially in the cities, where the 
more congested modes of living prevail. 

In building a new house, however small, 
the placing of the windows in the kitchen 
may aid in accomplishing the desired result. 
The ventilation flue should be built in the 
chimney beside the smoke flue, and being 
warmed by its heat will effectively draw out 
all of the odors. The heat rises to an open- 
ing just below the ceiling line and is dis- 
charged above the roof line of the house. In 
special cases an iron hood may be placed 
over the range and serve to focus rising 
steam and odors directly into the opening. 

Where a house is already built, without 
provision for any form of ventilation, this 
can be secured with more or less success 


during the summer by lowering the upper 
sash of the window. In the winter, however, 
when this would be impractical, a pane of 
glass may be removed and a sheet of tin 
inserted in the space. At the top of this tin 
a pipe of as large diameter as is practical 
should be set, the elbow turning up on the 
outside and extending upward for several 
feet. On top of this is placed a hooded cap. 
This plan will be found to be very efficient 
and is easily carried out. 

In new structures, large or small, the floor 
of the kitchen and pantry may well be 
cemented. The junction with the wall 
should be a rounded cornice, thus avoiding 
sharp angles. The floor may be laid off, 
while the cement is fresh, into blocks to 
simulate tiling. The cement floor should be 
finished with some one of the excellent 
materials now made which will not absorb 
grease, and which prevent the dust from 
rising, which is usual with cement floors 
when not so treated. Such finishes provide 
a surface wholly impervious to dampness, 
and which can be readily cleaned. A cement 
surface is very hard on the feet and calls for 
rugs or some sefter material on which to 
stand. 
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commodious kitchen has not only a coal range, 


with hood and water heater, but also 


a small gas range for light cooking 
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No. 5—An old closet transformed into a compact and completely equipped kitchenette 1 
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While many people favor tiled floors and 
side walls for kitchens, laundries, baths, etc., 
there is much to be said in favor of cement 
as far as the sanitary standpoint is con- 
cerned, as this provides an unbroken sur- 
face without crevices. Should the floor be 
of wood, it is best made of narrow strips of 
tongued and grooved board well coated with 
white lead. After thorough scraping the 
finishing materials can be applied. If a 
stain is used this should be put on first, fol- 
lowed by two or three coats of good floor 
varnish, choosing one with a high gloss and 
impenetrable surface. Old wooden floors 
after being planed can be treated in the 
same way, care being taken that all cracks 
are well filled. If the floor is painted, one 
or two coats of the floor finishing varnish 
should be applied over the paint. 

The side walls of the kitchen to the height 
of five or more feet look well of tile, or, 
Portland cement on metal lath may be used, 
this being marked off into tiles 3 by 3 inches 
in size, or 6 by 6 inches, and given two under- 
coats of white lead and oil and finished with 
a white enamel which is especially suited to 
such work, being strong and durable and 
unaffected by heat and moisture. 

If the walls are wainscoted with wood 
this should be simple in detail, without 
molding, beading or carving; a plain, flat, 
smooth surface, having a neat shelf at the 
top and a shoe or quartered round at the 
floor, is the most satisfactory type of wain- 
scot for this part of the house. This should 
be finished with a heavy varnish, or be 
enameled white. The wall above the wain- 
scot and the ceiling as well may be treated 
with three coats of lead and oil paint and 
given a final finish of varnish, making it 
easy to clean with soap and water. 

When it is impractical or undersirable for 
any reason to wainscot or paint the walls, 
there are several materials which can be 
safely recommended as coverings. One is a 
fabric with an oilcloth finish which comes in 
excellent designs and colors. Other effects 
less costly are found in sanitary or tile 
paper, which, when in place, resemble tiling. 
The better qualities of this paper may be 
washed if care is taken and the damp cloth 
used is well wrung out before applying. 

All trim for the doors, windows, shelves, 
cupboards, etc., should be without orna- 
mentation, and, like the wainscot, present 
only plain, flat surfaces. This minimizes the 
chances of an accumulation of dust and 
other particles which with the incidental 
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steam in the kitchen would produce un- 
sanitary conditions and if neglected provide 
breeding places for germs. 

In the well-planned kitchen or kitchenette 
the sink is in one piece, including the back, 
and the drain boards are removable, and it is 
of sufficient height to make a stooping posi- 
tion unnecessary for the dishwasher. All 
shelves should be supported on metal brack- 
ets, which can be had for a trifle at any hard- 
ware store. The shelf should not rest against 
the wall but be set at least one-half inch 
from it and be held in place by screws from 
the metal bracket. The refrigerator, if it 
stands in the kitchen, the kitchen cabinet, 
tables, etc., should all be removable. There 
should indeed be no fixtures or appliances in 
this room which cannot readily be moved 
to give opportunity for thorough cleaning. 
Where there is plenty of room even the coal 
or gas range may be placed so that it can 
be worked around on all sides. 

The ideal kitchen is well lighted, well 
aired, sanitary as to floor, walls and wood- 
work, and convenient in the placing of its 
various appliances and equipments. Such 
a kitchen for the new house costs no more 
than one built along less advanced lines. 
Much can be done, moreover, to improve 
and render more sanitary the kitchens 
already in existence. That many house- 
keepers are realizing this is demonstrated 
by the photographs herewith shown. 

Illustrations Nos. 1 and 2 show a kitchen 
which is rather beyond the limitations of a 
kitchenette, though of modest dimensions. 
This room is part of a delightful city apart- 
ment, the home of two artistic people whose 
work is that of making other people’s homes 
beautiful. The walls here are covered with 
heavy sanitary paper, the tile pattern show- 
ing a tiny figure of conventionalized blos- 
som with green leaves. The tiling is out- 
lined in blue. The floor is laid with a red 
linoleum so outlined as to give the appear- 
ance of a red brick floor, which is particu- 
larly acceptable used with the blue and 
white scheme of the room. Every particle 
of exposed woodwork, including the refrig- 
erator, has been treated with white enamel, 
an effect which is dainty and attractive. 
Each bit of china, copper or pewter which 
the shelves hold has been selected with care 
and a view to its practical usefulness as 
well as its decorative effect. 

In illustration No. 3 is shown a coal range 
over which is set a sheet metal hood which 
collects and carries off all odors and steam 
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No. 6—This homelike, cosy kitchen serves also as dining room. Note the china cup- 
board, sideboard, plate racks and dining table 


No. 2—A small kitchen tastefully finished No. 4—A closer view of the kitchenette shown 
in white, with brick red floor covering on page 683. Note the compact arrangemen! 
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from the cooking by way of a ventilation 
flue. The scheme of placing the hot-water 
tank above this hood and suspending it to 
the ceiling beams saves floor space, which it 
would require if set up in the regular way. 
Illustrations 4 and 5 are views of the same 
kitchenette, showing conclusively how by a 
compact and well-thought-out arrangement 
very small space may be made to serve 
acceptably. This one in particular furnishes 
delightful breakfasts, luncheons and after- 
theater suppers for several persons. The 
space occupied is little more than 28 inches 
in depth by 60 inches in length. It was 
originally a closet. The entire front has 
been removed and fitted with a frame and a 
pair of handsome doors matching the ma- 
hogany trim of the woodwork of the room 
from which it opens. The small refrigerator 
is ample and forms the support for the work 
shelf on which the small gas stove is set. 
At the side is a tiny sink, while above are 
shelves for holding supplies, utensils, etc. 
A ventilator of generous size opens from the 
ceiling between the joists to the outside wall, 
providing absolutely pure and fresh air for 
this most diminutive of kitchenettes, even 
after it has been closed for hours. The 
electric light at one side illuminates every 
crack and cranny. 

We may venture the assertion that no 
servant presides over the kitchen shown in 
No. 6. Here at one side stands the brick 
range; at the other side stand the attractive 
dining table, a small sideboard, and a china 
closet built into the wall. The plate and cup 
rack, near by, as well as the chafing dish and 
French coffeepot, indicate that this charm- 
ing and unusual kitchen is the delight of the 
housekeeper who reigns over it. At the end 
of the room not shown in the photograph is 
placed the white enamel sink. A kitchen 
cabinet, also treated with white enamel, has 
space for the flour, spices and other supplies. 
A row of hooks back of the tin-lined shelves 
hold the cooking utensils. Across this end 
of the room a four-leaf screen may be drawn 
to cut off the more sordid details when meals 
are being served. Such a room can be ar- 
ranged in the basement of a high-steop city 
house with but little remodeling. Here a 
pair of comrades, man and wife, may live 
and entertain their friends in a manner 
simple yet full of home spirit and pleasure, 
with only a visiting maid to look after such 
of the work as might prove drudgery, and at 
other times the housewife be left to the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of this charming room. 
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Not so unusual, but practical and com- 
fortable, is the kitchen shown in photo- 
graph No. 7. While this room is, by no 
means large there is space enough for the 


‘complete accommodation of the necessary 


equipment of a convenient kitchen. 

An ideal kitchen is by no means an ex- 
travagance. It is simply theoutcome of care- 
ful study of the various points which it has 
been the intention of this article to suggest. 
In this room the wall treatment is light in 
tone. The question of the best color is an 
open one, to be settled by personal prefer- 
ence and existing conditions. A good choice 
can be made from among the yellow shades, 
grading to tan. In very sunny kitchens pale 
green or the lightest shade of Delft blue is 
effective. 

For the artificial lighting of the kitchen, 
side lights will be found much more con- 
venient and agreeable than a single central 
light, which throws shadows over the stove, 
table, etc. The fixtures should be so placed 
as best to illuminate the working portions of 
the room. Of coutse, where kerosene is em- 
ployed the lamp cannot be placed very near 
the stove, but a reflector of good dimensions. 
can be set back of the lamp and serve to 
throw the light directly upon the stove. 

A collapsible table attached to the wail 
and supported by a single movable brace 
is found a very helpful adjunct to a small! 
kitchen. In the hurry of serving a meal such 
a table is found extremely helpful if placed 
near the stove, for here can be set the various, 
heated dishes ‘ready to receive their delect- 
able contents. 

A serving wagon built with two decks is a! 
very helpful adjunct and saves the house- 
keeper who does her own work many steps. 
If it is not possible to procure these articles 
at moderate cost, one can have a carpenter 
(or the handy man about the house) con- 
stru_t one. The writer recalls a very effect- 
ive carriage of this kind which was made 
from an old perambulator. The body of the 
baby carriage was removed and the double 
set of shelves firmly adjusted to the wheels, 
which were of the proper height to make this 
practically useful, both in serving and re- 
removing the dishes from the table. These 
shelves were made of hard pine and given 
several coats of spar varnish rubbed down. 
This is a finish not affected by heat and 
moisture, therefore, it is possible to keep the 
shelves in good condition. The helpfulness 
of such an article is greater than one who has 
not tried it can realize, particularly if there 
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No. 1—Another view of the while enamei 
kitchen shown on page 685. The utensils 
are while with blue trimmings 


No. 3—Showiny that the hot-water 
boiler may successfully be suspended 
from the ceiling over the steam hood 


No. 7—A small room turned inlo a compact and conveniently arranged 
kitchen, with only a few sleps between stove’ and sink 
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is any distance to be covered back and forth 
between kitchen and dining room. 
An ideal floor arrangement for a kitchen is 
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suggested in the accompanying diagram. It 
is planned to afford the best of lighting and 
airing and to save steps of housewife or cook. 


Kitchen Plan 


AN IDEAL KITCHEN PLAN 


A-Movable Table, B-Cabinet, C-Sink and Drains, D-Drop Leaf Wall Table, 
E-Stove, F-Flour Chest and Mixing Board, G—Recessed Closet, 
H-Refrigerator, I-Broom Closet, J—Bins 


News of the Food Supply 


beguile to fraudulent practices! 
Among recent prosecutions by the 
federal government for adulteration and 
misbranding of food products, tomato ap- 
pears oftener among the “notices of judg- 
ment” than any other one variety of food. 
A Baltimore concern, for example, sold 
tomato pulp which contained sand and 
decomposed tomatoes. Tomato catsup 
sold by a Kansas City house contained 
“putrid and filthy vegetable substances.” 
Tomato catsup shipped by a New York 
house contained bacteria in inordinately 
large numbers, also yeast and_ spores. 
Another New York brand of tomato 
catsup contained filthy and putrid sub- 


Hi the luscious red tomato does 


stances. Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Michigan and Kentucky brands of 
catsup were similar. There is no excuse 
for the alert housewife who buys these 
filthy catsups, for there are standard 
brands on the market whose name guar- 
antees their quality. 


Objectionable habits of milk dealers are 
attacked by the Chicago Board of Health. 
One is the practice of sticking the finger 
into a can of milk and then putting the 
wetted finger into the mouth; the other is 
the use of a dipper or spoon to taste the 
milk, the amount of milk over that neces- 
sary to secure the taste being thrown back 
into the can. These dirty practices are 
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employed by some milk buyers to ascer- 
tain the sweetness or quality of the milk, 
and often a considerable number of cans 
are involved in the tests. It is obvious 
that milk treated in this manner is a men- 
ace to the public health, especially so if 
the taster happens to be afflicted with 
consumption, diphtheria, typhoid or other 
communicable disease. The moral is to 
choose your milkman with all the care you 
know how to exercise. 


A national food show is to be held at 
Washington, D. C., November 6-18, rg1t. 


Daily Living is the title of a cook book 
prepared by Nellie E. Ewart and published 
by H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston. Besides a 
great many recipes it contains chapters on 
food principles, marketing and serving, and 
menus for 365 consecutive days. 


Some of the rice on the market is coated 
with glucose and tale. A Louisiana com- 
pany was recently put under bonds by the 
Government for shipping to the District of 
Columbia rice thus treated, and may not 
traffic further in such a product in inter- 
state commerce. The rice seized was found 
to have been “mixed, colored, powdered, 
coated and stained” with the materials 
mentioned. To detect this adulteration 
and render the rice fit for use, parboil the 
rice and throw away the water. 


Boxes of cheese have been found under 
weight by the government in several in- 
stances lately, and fines have been imposed. 


One wholesale grocery firm in New York 
City refuses to sell maraschino cherries, fail- 
ing to find a brand which its laboratory can 
vouch for as wholesome. The federal govern- 
ment found bogus maraschino cherries, 
packed in Kentucky, on sale in New York. 
They had not been packed in Maraschino. 


Cottonseed oil is still sold as olive oil. 
The federal food inspectors discover the 
fraud every little while. 


Lemon and vanilla extracts are favorites 
with dishonest manufacturers, inferior grades 
being very common. 


Know your brand of maple sugar. Cane 
sugar forms a large proportion of some makes 
of “pure Vermont maple sugar.” 
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Whoever wants pure cider vinegar must 
investigate the brand, this being the excep- 
tion. Much of the vinegar sold is filled 
with manufactured acetic acid. 


Skimmilk, if fresh and clean, is a nourish- 
ing and digestible food, and when soured, 
is particularly wholesome. It has been 
found possible in Boston to supply bread 
and skimmilk to poor children in the public 
schools at one cent per portion, without loss. 


Although canned foods in tin have 
reached a high degree of perfection, this 
does not mean that all the so-called bargains 
are safe. A lot of cannery refuse, filthy and 
dangerous, was marketed in Pennsylvania as 
“tomato” at five cents per can and made 
many persons sick—probably killed some 
people. Get the best canned goods and pay 
a fair price for them. 


If the passengers on a train from Chicago to 
St. -Paul and Minneapolis last Thanksgiving 
were not in the spirit of the day, it was not 
the fault of the road’s management, which 
served the foliowing dinner at the regular 
price of one dollar: 


Cotuit cocktail 
Celery Salted almonds Olives 
Green turtle, Madeira Consomme, tapioca 
Fillet of whitefish, anchovy butter 
Sweetbreads, mushrooms 
Roast prime beef, au jus Roast turkey, cranberry sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Browned sweet potatoes 
Brussels sprouts Baked Hubbard squash 
Combination fruit salad 
Mince pie Steamed English plum pudding, brandy sauce 
Ice cream Assorted cake 
Tokay grapes 
Camembert ,Edam, Roquefort and Waukesha cream cheese 
Bent's water crackers, toasted 
Coffee Tea 


A brand of potted cheese was found by 
the government inspectors to contain a 
fraction of one per cent—one-tenth—of 
borate, and the makers were fined $10, or 
five dollars on each of two shipments of the 
cheese. A mixture of molasses and glucose, 
labeled molasses, was found, and the ship- 
pers were fined one hundred dollars. 


The inquiring subscriber who keeps her 
eggs in the refrigerator has the right idea. 
Eggs are much better when: cold; they keep 
fresher and beat up more satisfactorily. The 
danger lies in keeping them cold part of the 
time and then allowing them to be heated. 
Sudden change spoils them. 
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Some Rankins 


A Thanksgiomg Ballad 


By 
Arthur Guiterman 


with Illustrations by 


John VVolcott Adams 


pare SLOAN grew punkins, ripe 
an’ rare, 
Of mos’ lremenjus sizes, 
To take ’em down to County Fair 
An’, mebbe, win some prizes. 


ILL PERKINS watched with 
greedy eye 
An’ schemed, the lazy sinner, 
To hev a bit o punkin pie 
Fer his Thanksgivin’ dinner. 


H® crep’ one night at twelve or two 


When all were sleepin’ sweetly, 
To where Pete’s biggest punkin grew 
An’ scooped it out completely! 


” then, right through the hollow skin 
(An’ none cud do it neater), 
He carved a face with glare an’ grin 
To make a mock o’ Peter. 
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Some Punkins 


OW, when the dawn wuz comin’ fast 
Though still ’tvuz gray an’ murky, 
Who else shud come a-struttin’ past 
But Will’s Thanksgivin’ turkey. 


H® peeked in Peter's punkin shell 
An’ saw a worm that lay there; 
A-grabbin’ fer it, in he fell 
An’ found he'd hev to stay there. 


EX’ mornin’ —Pete wuz skecred a while, 
So skeered he cudn’t hobble, 
To see his punkin sweetly smile 
An’ hear it “gobble, gobble!” 


UT that Thanksgivin’, Will wuz mad 
While Pete wuz gay an’ perky, 
Fer punkin’ pie was all Will had, 
But Pete had pie an’ turkey. 
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sons, as many a woman has done? 


A Gander Turkey Dinner 


DEBORAH SWAIN 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—The reader will agree that the men in this true story did nobly. 
But they had a maid or maids to assist them. Where is the man, outside of professional 
cooks, who single-handed has cooked an entire Thanksgiving dinner for eight or ten per- 


HE Lady of the Pines could think of 
Thanksgiving only in terms of open 
house and cordial welcome to her 

children and her friends, but she had been 
ill all summer and had no reserve energy 
to bring to the task of entertaining. 
“David,” she said, as she and the Busi- 
ness Man sat before the open fire one chilly 
night in November, “we must decide about 
Thanksgiving. It does not seem possible 
that I can have the boys and girls and their 
babies here this year. They want to come 
and we want them, but my iack of strength 
makes it difficult. What can we do?” 


“Let’s talk it over with the Philosopher,” 
said the Business Man. 
“ And let’s write to the Man of Brains,” 


‘said the Philosopher, when the Business 


Man had laid the problem before him. 

The Man of Brains settled the difficulty. 
“We shall have our dinner all together as 
usual,” he wrote in answer to the letter. 
“Tt shall be a special dinner, prepared by a 
male sextet, and it is up to the six of us to 
make it a success. Here are some rules 
and regulations to govern the working 
plans.” Following are the rules as laid 
down by that intellectual person: 
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Rules and Regulations 


I.—Thanksgiving dinner shall be held at The 
Pines. 

II.—The Philosopher shall provide two turkeys. 
The Business Man shall provide the rest of the 
dinner and hire whatsoever help is considered nec- 
essary. 

IIIl.—The Philosopher and the Business Man 
shall each carve a turkey. May the best man win! 

IV.—This dinner shall be planned and executed 
by the male members of the party. All female 
members are forbidden to know, think or speak 
about any part of the dinner: to peep, snoop or 
smell, or offer any advice, suggestions or criticism 
about any feature of the dinner whatsoever. This 
rule goes into force until the party is seated at the 
table. 

V.—On Thanksgiving day, at 10 a. m., the din- 
ing room, china closet, kitchen, back entry, pantry, 
back hall and cellar shall be isolated from the rest 
of the house by securely locked doors. The keys 
shall be held by the Business Man. No female 
member of the party shall be allowed to enter this 
reservation until dinner is served, and no male 
member may enter without permission of the Busi- 
ness Man. 

VI.—Each male member of the party is invited 
to provide some original feature for the dinner. 
This may take the form of food, decoration, enter- 
tainment or anything else that will add to the zest 
of the occasion. 

VII.—The Busimess Man and the Philosopher 
shall constitute a committee of two with full power 
to arrange and execute all details for the dinner and 
to carry out and enforce these rules. They may ap- 
point subordinate committees to assist them. 


No one believed in his heart that any 
woman couid obey literally the regulations 
of section IV, but they did surprisingly well. 
The Business Man had two busy weeks of 
consultation with the Philosopher. He 
made lists of groceries and vegetables, or- 
dered pies and cakes lavishly from the 
Woman’s Industrial Union, engaged extra 
helpers, and on the eve of Thanksgiving 
beamed with more than ordinary cordiality 
upon his family as they gathered by ones 
and twos and threes. 

Meanwhile the Philosopher had not been 
idle. The two best yearling hen turkeys 


the city held had been dressed and filled 
with such stuffing as only the Philosopher 
knew how to make. No cook-book recipe 
ever touches the supreme product of genius. 
Into the stuffing, in thoroughly unscien- 
tific manner, went the meat from the neck 
and the giblets, onions, bread-crumbs, 
Italian chestnuts and sweet herbs. On 
Thanksgiving eve the two plump birds lay 
snugly packed in a basket awaiting trans- 
portation to the Pines. 

Thanksgiving day was a day of perfect 
weather. The Business Man got out the 
Packard and carried a jolly crowd off to the 
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A New Cabbage Entrée 


Remove the center from a large cabbage, leaving the shell. Chop the part 

removed, and mix with one cream cheese, which has been beaten smooth 

with a little milk. Place back in shell, and pour over it a litile cream 

dressing. Garnish with fried clams or fried oysters. To make the dress- 

ing, take one lemon, one-half cup of vinegar, two cups of celery, chopped 
jine, and one-half can of small red peppers 


football game to keep them out of tempta- 
tion. The Philosopher started the dinner 
preparations, and took over the charge of 
the kitchen with great dignity. He basted 
and turned the turkeys, and, by the time 
they were fairly browning, the football 
crowd returned. 

The desire among the women to “snoop 
and smell” was very strong, and had to be 
severely reproved. The Professor’s male 
assistants entered the sacred precincts. 
The Man of Brains and the Artist took over 
the dining room work. The Business Man 
and the Minister prepared nuts, candies, 
celery and cranberry jelly for the table. 
Peter, the Doctor, isolated himself in the 
pantry to prepare the sauce for the pudding. 
The twelve individual plum puddings, all 
wrapped in waxed paper, were heating 
while he worked. 

The table was set with meticulous care 


and was a work of art. A large Hubbard . 


squash cut in basket-shape served as cen- 
terpiece. The Artist: had filled it with 
Tokay grapes, pears and apples that ex- 
pressed the bounteous spirit of Thanksgiv- 
ing, and harmonized all the dominant 
notes of color of the feast. 

And the feast! Better than Lucullus had 
ever eaten. There was roast turkey with 
stuffing; potatoes that stood up in creamy 
mass; gravy that spoiled the memory for 
all other gravies; cranberry sauce that was 
just sweet enough, and not too tart, and 
Peter, the Doctor’s sauce, which was pro- 
nounced “scrumptious” by everybody. 

When the black coffee fellowed the pies 
and nuts and fruits, some original poems 
were read and toasts drunk. Then the 
women rose in a body and tendered a note 
of thanks to their better halves for the 
jolliest Thanksgiving on record. Their 
last word was: 

“Do it again!” 
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Golden Salad 


Wash three fine, seedless oranges, cut into lengthwise sections and care- 

fully loosen the pulp with a sharp knife. Arrange these sections to form 

a flower-like design, garnish with blanched almonds and bits of water- 
cress, and serve with whipped cream mayonnaise 


The Young Business Woman’s Lunch 


BERTHA 


STEVENSON 


Founder and Manager of the Laboratory Kitchen, Boston 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—The extensive eating-house of which Miss Stevenson is the head 


feeds thousands of women and men daily, at phenomenally low prices. 


is a domestic science graduate. 


HE business woman’s greatest prob- 
lem is, in most cases, to preserve her 
health, her good looks, and her vital 

energy. One of the achievements of life is to 
maintain a maximum vitality; and for the 
business woman this is a peculiar necessity, 
because it means a maximum production, 


Miss Stevenson 


maximum output of the work that brings 
success. The most necessary hints for busi- 
ness women concern the health, and the 
very first of these that I should give is 
about lunch and the lunch hour. 

Lunch time is of course a period for rest 
and recreation, and it ought to be thought- 
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free; but this is all the more reason why it 
needs to be intelligently planned. It is one 
hour against many; it needs to be made to 
count. Most girls get into the habit of 
using their one hour off in the middle of the 
day in an unsatisfying way. Together with 
several other girls, they race into a crowded 
lunch room. In the midst of incessant 
chatter they choose anything on the bill of 
fare that happens to be novel, or that prom- 
ises to be toothsome. Its other qualities are 
of small consequence, and it may fall any- 
where in the scale from indigestible to 
frivolous, from clam patties to angel cake. 
The victim swallows it whole, washes it 
down with ice water, and rushes out again 
for a view of the outside world and a little 
excitement. In too many cases this boils 
down to an errand in one of the big stores, 
or the inspection of a bargain pile. There 
follows a breathless period of dodging from 
counter to counter, in the bad air and the 
crowd, till finally it is discovered that the 
time is nearly up. Then back she goes to 
work at a break-neck speed. This is no 
exaggeration of the way in which many 
lunch hours are used. 

In the choice of lunch the price is almost 
invariably an important consideration. In 
this respect not only women but men ask 
the public lunch rooms to do impossible 
things. Most people have a very good idea 
of current prices and values in raw foods. 
They know what the prevailing prices are 
at the groceries and the provision stores, 
but when they go into a lunch room to buy 
’ a meal they leave all this knowledge out- 
side. They expect the proprietor to per- 
form miracles. In his struggle to live up 
to the public demand the ordinary pro- 
prietor surrenders himself to his crafty chef, 
and he concocts something that is a miracle, 
—to those who do not know the methods 
and who do not see the kitchen and the 
storeroom. The chef has tricked the pub- 
lic; but nobody can deny that they en- 
couraged him to do it. Herein lies one of 
the greatest menaces to health in our cities. 
Many dishes of course can be cheap and 
genuine; but others to be genuine must be 
expensive. People insist upon “popular 
prices”; but they also demand the most 
costly dishes. As a result they get, for ex- 
ample, veal for chicken, canned lobster in- 
stead of fresh, clever manufactured sub- 
stitutes for maple syrup and raspberry jam, 
and so on through an endless list. But a 
well-chosen lunch is not necessarily expen- 


sive. A single dish, selected with reference 
to the other two meals of the day, would in 
many cases cost less than the usual lunch 
topped off with pastry. In addition it 
would be more nourishing, and would on the 
whole give more pleasure, not only because 
it would mean better health but also be- 
cause a taste for simple food brings more . 
pleasure than a pampered appetite. 

So the first thing for the intelligent busi- 
ness woman to do is to make a reasonable 
demand of the lunch rooms which are to 
supply her needs. The next thing is to 
study what she, in her particular case, 
ought to eat. There are some helpful arti- 
cles on diet in the magazines nowadays, and 
some very interesting and popular books 
in the public libraries. For every half- 
hour given to becoming more intelligent 
about how to supply the energy we need 
and how to repair the wear and tear of our 
human machine, there will be a big reward 
in health and spirits. A good general rule 
is to stick to plain food, and to cultivate a 
relish for it. Look for the flavor in grains 
and vegetables and plainly cooked meats— 
do not add sugar or catsup or pickles and 
spices and a superabundance of salt. If 
good food does not taste good to you, skip 
a meal or two. Hunger is the best sauce. 

Women prefer the frills in cookery. Per- 
haps it is true that men, on the other hand, 
eat too much meat, especially after the age 
of thirty; and those who do reap the bad 
results of an unbalanced diet in various 
familiar maladies. But with women it is 
pretty clear that desserts could be cut down 
with great advantage. Candy, too, is a 
very doubtful blessing, especially when eaten 
at all sort of times and in any quantity. 

Food for working efficiency is the ques- 
tion before the business woman. If she 
cannot maintain her physical well-being, 
she cannot take the first step toward suc- 
cess. How can a girl who feeds herself on 
cream puffs be anything but mercurial? 
The whole world recognizes that in a crisis 
women are unequaled for endurance and 
nerve. But in spite of this there is a tend- 
ency among business people to look upon 
girls as an unreliable and uneven proposi- 
tion for the long pull. The typical girl 
laughs easily and cries easily. For business 
she needs an emotional thermostat. Her 
mind must be regulated as we attempt to 
regulate hot-water -boilers. In these the 
water must be neither too hot nor too cold, 
but must be on tap at the required temper- 
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ature. To “blow hot and cold” is not a 
business quality. It is all right to be frivol- 
ous when off the job, but for working suc- 
cess we need to live down the term “giddy 
girls.” Steadiness is the quality that counts. 

Efficient men plan their lives for their 
work, and succeed, not only in performing 
big tasks, but in forming habits of eating 
and sleeping and working and playing that 
unconsciously square the account between 
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“give and take.”’ Every young business 
woman must learn to do this so that it will 
be second nature to her, or else she will get 
physically run down and grow old before 
her time. As a beginning, try what a boon 
can be made of the hour off in the middle 
of the day. Make it furnish food that 
really feeds, a breath of outdoors, and a 
restful mood. These are great friends of 
good looks, good temper, and good health. 


Little Suppers for Four 
By 
LINDA HULL LARNED 


Author of The Hostess of Today 


when a bite and something to drink 

are sufficient for nourishment as well 
as for sociability, a salad or something 
from the chafing-dish, or a few sandwiches 
or canapés are here suggested. Things 
which may be prepared and put away to 
await the final and simple finish, and drinks 
that are easily made, or which may be iced 
or reheated at the last moment, will make 
such a repast very easy of accomplishment. 
These are all things that the hostess can do 
quickly and without the assistance of maids. 
One course is sufficient, and sweets are 
rarely served, although bonbons, salted nuts 
and olives are often on the table. 


For the Chafing Dish 
Deviled Almonds with Cheese 


Fv a little supper late in the evening, 


Mix in the chafing-dish three tablespoons 
of minced olives or gherkins with one of 
chili sauce, one teaspoon of French mustard 
and one of Worcestershire sauce. When 
required, cook one cup of blanched and 
shredded almonds in one tablespoon of but- 
ter until brown, dust well with salt and pap- 
rika and add the deviled mixture. Have 
bread, biscuits or crackers and butter on 
the table, also cream or soft dairy cheese, 
and let each guest spread his own bread with 
butter and cheese and cover with a spoonful 
of the mixture from the chafing dish. 


Cheese Cream with Rice 


Cook one tablespoon of butter with one 
teaspoon of flour, add one cup of cream, a 
little salt and pepper and one-half cup of 
cold boiled rice. When boiling add one- 
third cup of grated cheese and a generous 
dusting of paprika. Mustard may be added 
if liked. Pour this over entire wheat toast 
spread with minced ham or tongue. 


Chicken Curried 


Cook one tablespoon of butter with one 
slice of onion, one-fourth of an apple, sliced, 
one tablespoon of grated cocoanut or minced 
almonds, a little salt and paprika and one 
teaspoon of curry powder dissolved in a 
little water. When required cook one 
tablespoon of butter with one teaspoon of 
flour, add one-half cup of chicken stock or 
gravy and one cup of diced chicken mixed 
with one-half cup of cream. Add the curry 
mixture and serve in ramekins. 


Crabs and Shrimps, Spanish Style 


For this purpose use the best quality of 
canned shrimps, or crabs, if fresh ones are 
not obtainable. Cook two tablespoons of 
butter with one of minced green pepper, one- 
half teaspoon of minced onion and one table- 
spoon of chili sauce, or tomato catsup, until 
brown. Put away until required. Cook one 
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tablespoon of butter with one of flour, add 
one-half cup of rich milk and when boiling 
add the green pepper mixture, one-half cup 
of shrimps and the same of crabs, or use but 
one and a few fresh mushrooms cooked in 
butter. These could be cooked in the pan 
before making the sauce. 


Eggs and Cheese Cream 


Melt two tablespoons of butter, add two 
of grated cheese and one teaspoon of minced 
parsley or chervil. When cheese is melted 
add four eggs well beaten, a little salt and 
paprika, a dash of nutmeg and one-half 
teaspoon of French mustard. Dust with 
paprika and serve on toast. 


Liver with Bechamel Sauce 


Cook one tablespoon of butter with one 
teaspoon of flour, add a little salt and pepper, 
a dash of nutmeg and cayenne and one- 
half cup of stock. When boiling add one 
teaspoon each of Worcestershire sauce and 
lemon juice, three tablespoons of cream 
mixed with one yolk and one cup of cold, 
cooked liver cut in dice. Serve in ramekins. 


Tomato Curry 


Cook one tablespoon of minced celery, one 
of minced green pepper and one teaspoon of 
minced onion in one tablespoon of butter, 
lay in four large slices of tomato which have 
been rolled in flour and corn meal mixed, 
and cook them on both sides without break- 
ing them. Have toast covered with finely 
minced chicken or lamb, and lay a slice of 
tomato on each. Add to the pan one tea- 
spoon each of corn starch and curry powder 
dissolved in one-half cup of cream. When 
boiling pour over the tomatoes. The meat 
may be omitted. 


Tomato and Nuts with Cream 


Prepare sauce and set away to cool. 
When required reheat it in the chafing-dish 
and add two tablespoons of grated cheese 
and one-half cup of English walnut meats 
in bits. When the cheese is melted add one- 
half cup of cream whipped and pour over 
toast under which are leaves of lettuce. 
For the sauce, cook one cup of tomatoes 
with one cup of chicken stock or water until 
reduced to one cupful, seasoning with a 
blade of mace, bit of bay leaf, two cloves, 


one-half teaspoon of sugar, little salt and 
pepper and strain. 


Some Salad Sandwiches 


The patty sandwich is suitable for late . 
and informal suppers, as it may be ‘made, 
covered with wax paper and a damp napkin 
and put in the refrigerator until required, 
and the dressing, also kept in the ice box, 
may be put on at the last moment. Cut 
white bread in rounds or diamonds, free 
from crust, and cut entire wheat or brown 
bread, or even more white bread, of the 
same size, cutting out the center leaving a 
half-inch rim. Spread the whole slice with 
the mixture without the dressing, put on the 
rim, and when serving spread the dressing 
in the center and garnish with boiled eggs, 
olives, beets, capers, green or red peppers or 
sliced gherkins. 


Following are some fillings for the patty 
sandwich: 


Bacon and Cabbage 


Broil four slices of bacon and mince it, 
mix with one-half cup of shaved cabbage 
and one-half teaspoon each of minced onion, 
beets, horseradish, a little paprika and a few 
drops of tarragon vinegar. Serve with a 
cooked dressing. 


Baked Bean Sandwich 


This sounds most ordinary, but it is 
really very appetizing if the beans are 
properly baked and well seasoned. Mix and 
mash the beans and season them with horse- 
radish, tomato catsup or chili sauce. Serve 
with cooked dressing. 


Celery and Almonds 


Mix one cup of minced celery with one- 
half cup of shredded almonds, add one table- 
spoon of minced pimento and soften with 
cream. Serve with mayonnaise. 


Chicken and Olives 


Mince one cup of chicken, add four 
minced olives, one tablespoon of parboiled 
green pepper, minced, little salt and paprika 
and one teaspoon of minced onion held under 
the cold water faucet, in a cheesecloth, and 
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squeezed dry. Soften with tarragon vinegar 
and serve with mayonnaise dressing. 


A Mixed Sandwich 


Mix equal portions of minced chicken, 
broiled bacon and celery, add one teaspoon 
of minced green pepper and a few drops of 
tarragon vinegar. Lay shreds of lettuce 
across sandwich before putting on top rim 
and when serving lay a slice of tomato on 
each and cover with mayonnaise dressing. 


Sandwiches Without Dressing 
Cheese and Chili Sauce 


Mix one-half cup of dry, grated cheese 
and three tablespoons of chili sauce and’ 
spread between sliced white bread. 


Cheese and Marmalade 


Mix one-half of a small cream cheese with 
one-fourth cup of orange marmalade; add 
two tablespoons of minced pecans and 
enough cream to make it soft. Use entire 
wheat or graham bread. 


Cheese and Pineapple 


Mix one-half of a small cream cheese 
with one-half cup of shredded pineapple, 
add a little salt, and paprika, and lemon 
juice to make it soft. Spread between 
white bread. 


Deviled Cheese Biscuits 


Mix one-half of a cream cheese with one 
teaspoon each of French mustard, Worces- 
tershire sauce, chutney and tomato catsup, 
add plenty of paprika and spread between 
large milk crackers. 


A Man’s Sandwich 


Spread slices of rye bread with thin slabs 
of Swiss cheese, cover with a good layer of 
French or German mustard and serve with- 
out a top cover 


Cheese Canapé, Hot 


Mix to a smooth paste one cup of soft 
dairy cheese, one tablespoon of butter, two 
tablespoons of soft bread crumbs, one tea- 
spoon of French mustard and one tablespoon 
of sweet red pepper minced fine. Spread on 
toast and dust well with paprika. When re- 
quired put in hot oven until cheese is melted. 


Chutney Canapé, Hot 


Cover toast with minced ham, spread with 
English chutney, dust well with dry grated 
cheese, Parmesan if at hand, add a generous 
sprinkling of paprika and put away until re- _ 
quired. Then place in a hot oven or under the 
gas flame until very hot and serve at once. 

Coffee, chocolate, cocoa, iced tea, lemon- 
ade, ginger ale, or any of the fruit shrubs 


are all suitable for beverages. 


The Growing Popularity of Lentils 


A Nutritious, Palatable and Inexpensive Food Which 
Should Be Better Known 


MARIELA JOHN LADD 


HE lentil, although one of the most 
ancient of leguminous food plants, is 
just beginning to be appreciated by 

Americans. It has been grown in the 
Mediterranean countries for centuries, and 
England and Scotland count it as one of 
their most important food staples. Now 
that the demand for it by our foreign popu- 


lation has brought it into the American mar- 
ket, it bids fair to become as well known and 
popular both as vegetable and for the Satur- 
day night family dinner, as the time-honored 
baked bean. 

Analysis shows that the bean and lentil 
contain equal percentages of heat- and en- 
ergy-giving qualities,while the lentil contains 
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three per cent. more flesh and bone-building 
material. In other words lentils are a sub- 
stantial food, as substantial, or more so, 
than meat and potatoes or bread and butter. 

Our present supply comes from Egypt and 
Germany, but experiments in its culture 
are now in progress in some of the South- 
western states. The German variety is 
reddish-brown in color and is smaller and of 
more delicate flavor than the yellow lentil, 
which comes from Egypt. In shape the 
lentil is about as thick as the split pea, but 
convex on both sides. Rightly cooked it is 
delicious eating, having become a favorite 
dish with many discriminating families. 
It may be prepared for the table in a variety 
of ways. Here are a few recipes which are 
worth trying: 


Baked Lentils 


Wash a quart of lentils and put them into 
a granite saucepan with a quart of cold 
water; add a teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
two small onions, each stuck with two 
cloves, two or three red peppers, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a bunch of garden herbs, 
including plenty of parsley and a small spear 
of mint. Place the pan, well covered, over 
a moderate fire until the water has been 
absorbed and the lentils are soft but not 
pulpy. This should not take more than 
half an hour. Then take out the herbs, 
onions and cloves, put the lentils into a but- 
tered earthenware dish, cover the top with 
a light layer of browned bread-crumbs and 
chopped parsley mixed, dot it over with 
tiny pieces of butter and bake it in a quick 
oven just long enough to give it a rich brown 
crispness. Serve with a good brown gravy. 
Pork or beef can be boiled with the lentils 
if the flavor of meat is desired. Such an 
addition would not make the dish more 
nutritive. 

If German lentils are used in carrying out 
this recipe, they should be soaked at least 
twenty-four hours and then boiled in the 
water in which they were soaked to secure 
the best results. 


Lentil and Tomato Soup 


Wash a quart of lentils and put them into 


a large saucepan with four quarts of cold. 


water. Add four small onions, each stuck 
with two cloves, two teaspoonfuls of lemon 
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juice, half the rind of a lemon, four large 
sprigs of parsley, six or eight red peppers, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, and the same 
quantity of granulated sugar. Cook gently 
until the lentils are very soft. Then add a 
dozen small tomatoes cut into quarters. 
Boil for a quarter of an hour longer, or until _ 
the whole is soft enough to put through a 
coarse sieve. Strain into a hot dish and add 
some tiny pieces of butter on the top of the 
soup. Crackers or dice-shaped croutons 
should be served with the soup. German 
lentils will greatly increase the nourish- 
ment in the soup and it will also be of a 
richer color. 

Any kind of meat stock instead of water 
may be used to boil the lentils. Many good 
cooks now make a rule of adding lentils 


‘whenever nourishing stock is especially 


needed. 
Lentil and Mushroom Cutlets 


Prepare a quart of lentils as in the recipe 
for baked lentils. Add to them half a 
pound of fresh mushrooms, previously 
cooked in their own liquor, lightly flavored 
with mace. Set aside the liquor for gravy 
and add to the lentils and mushrooms two 
tablespoonfuls of red currant jelly, a dessert- 
spoonful of meat or vegetable extract, two 
tablespoonfuls or more if required to take 
up the moisture of browned bread-crumbs, 
a little red pepper and celery salt. Add un- 
beaten eggs, one at a time, until the mixture 
is well bound together. Then brush with 
egg, coat with browned bread-crumbs and 
fry in deep fat, as you would chicken cut- 
lets. With the cutlets serve a well-seasoned 
brown gravy, using the mushroom liquor 
as foundation and adding at the last mo- 
ment another small spoonful of the red 
currant jelly. 


Baked Lentils and Cheese 


Prepare the lentils as for baked lentils 
but sprinkle three layers of grated cheese 
into the baking-dish between layers of 
lentils. On the top put thick slices of fine 
ripe tomatoes, arranged thickly, so as to 
cover the lentils. Over the tomatoes sprin- 
kle finely chopped parsley and in the center 
of each slice of tomato put a tiny piece of 
butter. Bake quickly and serve hot with 
or without gravy. 
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HE Ideal Cookery Book, by M. A. 
Fairclough, lady principal of the 
Gloucester School of Cookery, Lon- 

don, is a sumptuous volume, containing 

48 colored plates and about 250 black and 

white illustrations throughout the text. 

The page is large—8 x 10) inches—and the 

book is consequently heavy and unwieldy 

for use in the kitchen, although strong and 
serviceable. Had it been brought out in 
three or four volumes it would have been 
much more comfortable to hold. As it 
stands it is a veritable encyclopedia. The 
text includes recipes, and short introduc- 
tory remarks heading many of the chapters 

(suitable for a beginner), as well as artistic 

and delectable dishes for the advanced 

student of cookery. The recipes have all 
been tested in this school of cookery and 
include hundreds of standard dishes as 
well as up-to-date, new, and orginal en- 
trées, sweets and savories. Many of the 
titles are in French, with the English 
equivalent bracketed. There are chapters 
on hors-d’euvres, casserole cookery, vege- 
tables, vegetarian dishes, and on entrées. 

Beyond question this is a volume which 
every advanced student and trained and 
experienced housewife would welcome as 

a gift, but it is rather expensive. Because 

of its comprehensive encyclopedia-like na- 

ture and its foreign atmosphere, it is a 

book which will prove exceedingly valuable 

for reference purposes in a school of home 
economics anywhere. It is published by 

George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London; 

and E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Following are a few typical recipes 


Milk Jelly 


1 pint milk 
1 lemon 


2 ozs. sugar 
oz. gelatine 


Peel the rind of the lemon very thinly, 
put it into a saucepan with the sugar and 
milk. Put the pan over a very slow fire, 
and let them stand until the milk is well 
flavored with the lemon. Add the gelatine, 
and stir over the fire until it is melted. 
The jelly must not be allowed to boil after 
the gelatine is added or it will curdle. 
Strain into a basin, and stir occasionally 
until nearly cold. Pour the mixture into 
a mold, and, when set, turn out and serve. 
Time required, 20 minutes. 
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College Pudding 


1% lb. beef suet 

4 OZs. currants 

12 ozs. bread crumbs 
2 ozs. candied peel 


Grated nutmeg 
4 OZs. sugar 
3 eggs 


Put the bread crumbs into a basin, chop 
the suet finely, clean the currants, and 
shred the candied peel. Mix these ingredi- 
ents with the bread crumbs, add half a 
grated nutmeg. Beat up the eggs, stir into 
the dry ingredients, mix all well together. 
Make the mixture up into round balls, or 
into the shape of eggs, all the same size. 
Put some butter or lard into a frying pan, 
place it on the fire, and as soon as the fat 
is very hot put in the puddings and fry 
them a golden brown. They should be 
cooked slowly, so that the puddings may 
be cooked through. Turn them several 
times, so that they may be evenly colored. 
When done take them up, drain on a piece 
of kitchen paper, and serve with a suitable 
sweet sauce. These puddings can also 
be baked or steamed. Grease some little 
molds, put them into the oven or into a 
steamer, and cook for about half an hour. 

Average cost, 1s. (twenty-five cents). 
Time required, 30 minutes. Seasonable at 
any time. Sufficient for seven or eight 
puddings. 


Cucumber Soup. 


2 large cucumbers 1 tablespoonful cream (if 
I quart stock (No. 314) liked) 


¥ pint milk 1 oz. butter 
3 yolks of egg Salt 


Peel the cucumber; cut into slices. Melt 
the butter in a saucepan; put in the cucum- 
ber, and stir over the fire, without browning, 
for a few minutes; then add the stock and 
let it simmer until the cucumber is tender. 
Rub through a hair sieve; return to the 
saucepan, and season with salt. Beat the 
yolks in a basin; stir in the milk and cream; 
add these to the soup. Stir over the fire 
until the eggs are cooked, but it must not 
be allowed to boil. If the soup is found to 
be too thick, a little more stock must be 
added. 

Average cost, 1s. 6d. (37 cents). Time re- 
quired, 45 minutes. In season from March 
to August. Sufficient for five persons. 
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Ten Ways of Serving Green Peppers 


By 


CAROLINE B. WOOLLEY 


N selecting your peppers, choose a uni- 
form size. Let them stand in cold salted 
water, after cutting off the smaller ends, 
and removing the seeds. The shells can be 
used more than once by washing and keep- 
ing in a cold place in salt and water, and any 
of the following fillings may be used: 


Eggs au Gratin 


Remove shells from five hard-boiled eggs, 
and cut into small pieces. Make a thick and 
richly seasoned milk gravy, and fold in the 
eggs. Fill the pepper shells with this, and 
sprinkle grated cheese and bits of butter on 
tops, and brown in oven. Serve on chop 
plate, and garnish with water cress or 
parsley. Eat hot, with toast sticks, made 
of bread cut into long strips, which have 
been browned in deep fat, seasoned, and 
drained, but kept hot. 


Salmon Shells 


Remove all skin, bones and oil from a one 
pound can of salmon. Break into bits. 
Add a chopped boiled egg. The same 
amount of bread (one day old). Stir into 
thickened cream, a cupful for this amount. 
Fill shells. Top off with butter, and bread 
orcracker crumbs. Bake till brown, and serve. 


Shrimp Cups 


Shell and “strip” with a fork one pint of 
fresh shrimps. Mix to a paste the yolks of 
two hard-boiled eggs with a tablespoon of 
butter, and stir into one cupful of thick 
milk gravy. Season highly; and add (if it 
is liked) one pimento. Fold into gravy. 
Fill shells, and bake. This is good served 
either hot or cold; if, as a salad, with the ad- 
dition of a spoonful of mayonnaise to each top. 


Encased Chicken 


Make a hash of chopped cooked chicken; 
a third as much chopped celery, and one 
pimento. Season well. Attach the little 
pepper top with toothpicks, and bake until 
hot. Garnish with parsley and serve. 


Ham Dandy 


One cupful chopped ham, one-half cupful 
bread crumbs, one-half cupful chopped 
hard-boiled eggs. Season, and stir into 
thick milk gravy. Bake, and serve hot in 
the pepper shells. This recipe is good for 
any kind of left-over meat, including liver 
and bacon chopped together. 


Tomato Cups 


Skin six small tomatoes, and one small 
onion. Add to this the crumbs of three 
thick slices of bread. Chop into dice-shaped 
bits (an addition of a cucumber is good with 
this); season well with salt, pepper of both 
kinds, and place in strainer till drained. 
Add to this a small quantity of mayonnaise; 
fill shells, and serve cold. The same recipe, 
without the mayonnaise, buttered and 
browned in oven, is toothsome. 


Cucumber Salad 


Cut into small bits one large cucumber. 
Add a little salt, and drain in strainer. 
When dry and ready to serve (this is a salad 
which must not stand), add two drops of 
onion juice, one-half cup of chopped celery, 
one-half cup of broken pecan meats. Mix in 
cooked mayonnaise; fill pepper shells, and 
chill. Serve on shredded lettuce. 


Onion Nests 


Slice onions enough for two large cups. 
Boil until tender; pour off water, and add 
milk well thickened. Fill shells; top off 
with strips of pimento rings, a little butter, 
and brown until a golden shade. 


Shells with Hash or Eggs 


Another way, which makes a good and 
tempting breakfast dish, is to fill the shells 
with a good corn-beef hash, and bake until 
hot. For anyone fond of hot dishes, beat 
four eggs (whites and yolks separately), add 
one-third seasoning, and butter, fill shells, 
and bake in quick oven, till “set.” 
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How to Buy Pouttry 


H. RIDLON 


EpiTor’s Nore.—“How to Buy Roasts” was printed in the October number and “How 


to Buy Steaks” in the September number. 


FEW simple rules cover the selection 
A of all poultry. In the first place, the 

bones should be tender; that is, if one 
places the forefinger of the right hand in the 
hollow of the neck (at the elbow of the wish- 
bone) and the thumb of the same hand at the 
end of the breastbone and then contract the 
hand gently, if the bird is young and tender 
the bone will give; if it is old and tough, the 
bone will be stiff and hard, and impossible 
to bend. The same is true of the wings. 
If the bones are tender and bend under 
pressure, the bird is young. 

There is another test for the wings, akin 
to that used in the testing of fish. If, when 
the wings are pulled out, they spring back 
into shape when released, it is a sign of 
young meat. The same thing is true of the 
feet of the bird. If, when spread apart, 
they collapse easily, the bird is young. 
Very often, in butcher shops, the breast- 
bone and wing bones will be broken in 
order to make the unsophisticated think 
that the bird is young, but it is a simple 
matter to feel the bones crunch under such 
circumstances, and one may be fairly cer- 
tain that the bird is no longer as young as it 
used to be. 

Another test is that the skin should be 
firm and smooth. The color, some authori- 
ties say, should be yellow. This is not a 
question of age or youth, but of the breed, 
and consequently is not of special value. 
On the other hand, hairs are a sign of age, 
and while it is said that pinfeathers are a 
sign of youth, this is not true because the 
presence of feathers and the color of them 
depend upon the breed of the chicken and 
the time of year it is killed. Heavy scales 
on the feet are also a sign of age, but with 
the turkey, when the spurs are soft and 
loose, it is a good sign. 

In domestic poultry the flesh of the breast 
and wings will be white, and should be firm 
and not heavily fatted, while the legs are 
of dark meat. In game, the meat of the 
bird throughout is usually dark and the 


wings will be of a tougher quality. than the 
legs, which is exactly the reverse in the 
domestic bird. This is because in the one 
the wings are used in flying, while in the 
other the legs are the means of locomotion, 
and in consequence the fibres will be heavier 
and coarser. The breast of game should, if 
it is good, be full and firm and rather fat. 
On the whole, game will have a large per- 
centage of fat in its composition and be less 
easily digested than the chicken or turkey. 

Chickens which are not a year old are 
known as broilers and at the present time 
are usually incubated. Chickens which are 
exactly a year old are known as prime 
roasters, and those over a year old are 
qualified by the term “fowl.” The so- 
called spring chicken, which appears in 
the market in January, weighs about 
1%pounds. Fowl are the best from March 
until June. Turkeys are the best in the 
winter months. Geese are usually at their 
best from May until September. A goose 
twelve weeks old is called a “green goose.” 
Young geese are often called goslings. The 
time of the quail and partridge is limited by 
the game laws, but as a rule we can often 
find them on the market in cold storage at 
other seasons. The grouse comes in the 
fall, while we have the plover through the 
spring and summer. Cold storage now 
renders broilers and roasters available at 
all times of the year, provided we are will- 
ing to pay the price. In fact, some people 
are so fastidious that they will buy broilers 
only “on the hoof,” so to speak, and then 
of recessity, incubator birds are used to fill 
this demand. 

In general, the domestic poultry should 
be well done, and the game rare. This 
statement, however, should be qualified by 
the fact that if the game is white-meated 
it needs to be better done, and the char- 
acteristic flavor is not a sign of tainted 
meat, as some occasionally think, but of 
breed and life. Game should never hang 
any longer than until it is just tender. 
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What to Eat in November 


(Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on pages 706-707) 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 
Codfish souffié 


Graham muffins 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Consommé 
Roast pig 
Candied sweet potatoes 
Creamed celery Apple sauce 
Fig pudding 


SUPPER 
*Rice and nut rabbit 


Lettuce salad 
Lemon pie 


Wondap 


BREAKFAST 


DINNER 


Cream of lettuce soup 
Pot roast 
Buttered potatoes 
Brussels sprouts 
Bread pudding 


SUPPER 


*Nut croquettes 

*Salad celestial 

Cheese crackers 
Cocoa 


Squash 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 


Cornmeal mush 
Tripe Toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Peanut purée 
Pig reheated in casserole 
Baked potatoes 
Baked chocolate custard 


SUPPER 


Italian spaghetti 
Pound cake Guava jelly 
Tea Coffee 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Soft-cooked eggs 
*Old-fashioned pancakes 


DINNER 


Potato soup 
Beef reheated with tomatoes 
Macaroni Cauliflower 
Hominy pudding 


SUPPER 


Cheese salad 
Minced celery sandwiches 
Cookies 
Tee Cocoa 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
Fried cornmeal mush 
Honey 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Black bean soup 
Salt pork and spinach 


Stuffed potatoes 
*Strudel 


SUPPER 


Dried beef and scrambled eggs 
Sweetbread sandwiches 
Pretzels and Swiss cheese 


Friday 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal 
Creamed eggs on toast 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Cream of celery soup 
*Baked white fish Caper sauce 
Rice croquettes String beans 
Tarts 
SUPPER 


Mock crab au gratin 
*Cabbage salad with dressing 


Saturday 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges Cereal Bacon 
Baking powder biscuit 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Roast mutton 
*Onion sauce 
Sweet potatoes 
Celeriac* 
Pumpkin pie 


SUPPER 


Sweet potatoes and oyster cro- 
quettes 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Sliced kumquats with sugar 
Tea Cocoa 


Cheese 
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Three Meals a Day 


What to Eat in November 


(Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on pages 706-707) 


He 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
Sausage cakes 
Buckwheat cakes, syrup 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Cream of rice soup 
Roast beef Mangoes 
Brown potatoes 
Baby lima beans 
Lettuce salad 
Sultana roll 


SUPPER 
Pigs in blanket 
*Southern spoon bread 


Nuts Raisins 
Tea 


Wonday 


BREAKFAST 
Apples 
Cereal 

Omelet muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Fried salt pork in white sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


DINNER 
Beef reheated 


Yorkshire pudding Peas 


Potatoes 
*K. K. pudding 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCHEON 


Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Apple turnover 
Tea Cocoa 


DINNER 


Breaded veal chops 
French fried potatoes 
Scalloped cabbage 
Meringues with stewed figs 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
* Hominy waffles 
Bacon Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Ham soufflé 
Toasted brown bread 
Sweet potato pie 


DINNER 


Pot au feu 
Scalloped onions 


Apple surprise Cheese 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 


Creamed beef 
Doughnuts Coffee 


DINNER 


Cream of carrot soup 
Roast turkey 
Cranberry jelly 
Glacé sweet potatoes 
Succotash 
Waldorf salad 
Vanilla and chocolate ice cream 
Fancy cakes 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Chestnut soup 
Oheese and pimento sandwiches 
Hermits 
Tea Coffee 


Friday 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Poached eggs on fried hominy 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
*Lentil croquettes 
Jelly sandwiches 
Chocolate potato cakes 
Tea Cocoa 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup 
Scalloped clams 
Fried potatoes 
Cauliflower with Hollandaise sauce 
Mince pie 


Saturday 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed peaches 
Cereal 


LUNCHEON 


Cold turkey 
Creamed potatoes 
Gingerbread Milk 
American cheese 


DINNER 


Clam broth with whipped cream 
Smothered steak 
inach 


Sp 
*Eliot pudding 
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Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Rice and Nut Rabbit 


Melt one tablespoonful of butter in a 
chafing dish or saucepan, add one table- 
spoonful of flour and mix thoroughly, then 
add gradually one cupful of milk, stirring 
constantly. When smooth and creamy put 
in one-half cupful of factory or dairy cheese, 
cut in small pieces, and stir until this is 
melted; add one-half a cupful of cooked rice 
and one-third of a cupful of chopped pecan 
meats. Season with salt and a little pepper, 
and when it is all blended together serve 
on hot buttered toast. This amount covers 
five pieces of toast. 


Nut Croquettes 


Soak one cupful of stale white bread- 
crumbs in one-half a cupful of milk, mix 
with one cupful of chopped walnuts or 
mixed nuts, season with salt and pepper, 
add the beaten yolks of two eggs. Shape, 
egg, and crumb. Fry in deep fat. 

From the Home Science Cook Book. 


Onion Sauce 


Cut six large onions into pieces, and 
simmer in a little water with a pinch of 
salt until tender. Drain and chop up fine. 
Melt one ounce of butter, add one table- 
spoonful of flour and cook till it bubbles, 
but do not brown. Then add one-half a 
pint of milk, cook till it thickens then add 
the onions, and season with salt and pepper. 
Reheat and serve. Very good served with 
roast mutton, duck, geese, boiled rabbit, etc. 


Old-Fashioned Pancakes 


One egg, one-half cupful of molasses, a 
pinch of salt, two-thirds of a cupful of 
sweet milk, one-half a teaspoonful of soda, 
one-half teaspoonful of cream of tartar, a 
little cinnamon, one-half a cupful each of 
flour, and fine rye meal to make them as 
thick as drop cakes. Fry in hot fat like 
doughnuts. 


Strudel 


One pint of flour, one egg, salt, about one 
cupful of water, or enough to make a soft 
dough. One large handful of raisins, six or 


eight medium-sized apples chopped fine, a 
small handful of currants, half a cupful of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and 
butter size of a small egg. 

Make the first ingredients into a dough 
working until bubbles form, then sprinkle 
lightly with water, cover with a bowl and 
let stand for half an hour. Sprinkle a table- 
cloth well with flour and roll and pull the 
dough on it until it is transparent and 
almost as thin as paper. Melt the butter 
and sprinkle over the dough with a feather 
or butter brush, then strew over it the ap- 
ples, raisins, and currants and sprinkle 
lightly with sugar and cinnamon. Roll up, 
like jelly roll, by lifting the tablecloth grad- 
ually from one end, brush over with butter 
and bake in a quick oven. This may be 
eaten plain, or is delicious served with hard 
or liquid sauce. 


Red Cabbage Salad 


Remove the outside leaves from a small 
red cabbage, cut out the inside carefully 
leaving a bowl-shaped cavity. Slice this 
removed portion finely, let it stand for an 
hour in very cold water. Take of hearts of 
celery about one-half the amount of cab- 
bage, cut in small pieces and let stand in 
cold water ten minutes. Drain both celery 
and cabbage and make dry as possible. 
Add a cupful of coarsely chopped English 
walnut meats, one-half a teaspoonful of 
finely minced onion and a tablespoon of 
shredded sweet red pepper. Mix with a 
cream salad dressing and refill the cabbage. 
Arrange on lettuce leaves with long shreds 
of sweet red pepper. Use with this the old 
Southern recipe for salad dressing. 


Old Southern Salad Dressing 


Four eggs lightly beaten, one-half a cup- 
ful of cream, either sweet or sour, a piece 
of butter the size of an egg, three teaspoons- 
ful of sugar, salt and paprika to taste, three 
teaspoonfuls of dry mustard, five table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. Cook, in a double 
boiler and stir continually until smooth and 
thick. This will keep for weeks in a cool 
place. When ready to use it, take a little 
out and thin it with either sweet or sour 
cream, a little lemon juice, salt, sugar and 
paprika to taste. 
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Salade Celestial 


One cupful each of cubes of fresh cucum- 
ber, alligator pear and ripe melon. Marin- 
ate the alligator pear with the juice of a 
fresh lime and if liked, add a few asparagus 
tips and a few slices of celery. Make a 
good French dressing with a little paprika, 
put everything in a bowl and toss well to- 
gether. Line a salad bowl with romaine 
and place the salad in it. 


Southern Spoon Bread 


Break an egg into a pint of sour or butter- 
milk. Put into the sifter one-half pint of 
(white) corn meal, half a teaspoonful of 
salt and a scant half-teaspoonful of soda. 
Sift this into the sour milk and beat it up 
thoroughly. Have on the stovea well-greased 
yellow pudding dish, which holds a quart. 
When it is very hot, pour the batter into it, 
and set immediately in a very hot oven. In 
fifteen minutes this should have risen and 
be a delicate golden brown. Serve at once. 


“KK” Pudding 


To one egg thoroughly beaten in mixing 
bowl, add three-fourths of a cupful of dark 
molasses, one level teaspoonful of fine soda 
dissolved in three-fourths of a cupful of 
boiling water, a pinch of salt, one-half tea- 
spoonful of either ginger or cinnamon; and 
one and a half cupfuls of flour, sifted into 
the above ingredients. Steam one and one- 
half hours in a buttered baking dish. Cover 
the baking dish while steaming to prevent 
steam from making the pudding too moist. 


Celeriac 


Celeriac, or celery root, is prepared first 
as any vegetable, such as oyster plant or 
parsnip, that is, boiled and served with 
drawn butter or white sauce, etc. 


Eliot Pudding 


One scant cupful of suet, one cupful of 
flour, one cupful of sugar, one cupful of 
bread crumbs, two cupfuls of chopped apples 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half of a 
nutmeg, one egg. Mix the dry ingredients 
thoroughly, then gradually add egg well 
beaten; the suet and the apples make the 


pudding moist enough when cooked; steam 
two hours. Eat with hard or liquid sauce. 
The addition of any further moisture makes 
the pudding soggy. Stir thoroughly. 


Lentil Croquettes 


Lentil paste, one egg, breadcrumbs, fat 
for frying, and one-half pint of onion sauce. 
Make the lentil paste, and put it on a plate 
to cool. Divide into eight equal portions. 
Shape, egg and crumb. Fry in deep fat, 
garnish with fried parsley. May be served 
with onion sauce, and Brussels sprouts, or 
green peas and tomato sauce, or cauliflower 
and tomato sauce. 

From Vegetarian Cookery, by 

FLORENCE A. GEORGE. 


Lentil Paste 


One-half pound of lentils, one-half ounce 
butter, one cupful of milk, one-half gill 
water from lentils, pepper and salt, one 
ounce flour, three yolks of eggs. Wash the 
lentils well. Soak them in cold water all 
night. Tie them up in muslin and boil for 
one hour in the water in which they were 
soaked, adding a little salt. Squeeze out as 
much as possible of the water, and rub the 
lentils through a sieve. Make a thick sauce 
with the butter, flour and milk. Add the 
lentil pulp, the yolks of egg, the flour, and 
seasoning. Cook well, turn onto a plate. 
It is better to make it a day before it is 
wanted. 

From Vegetarian Cookery. 


White Fish 


Any white-fleshed fish such as whitefish, 
cod or haddock may be used. 


Sauce 


Cream together three-fourths of a cupful 
of sugar and one-third of a cupful of butter. 
Less butter may be used. Add one whole 
egg and beat for eight or ten minutes. 
Flavor with one-half a teaspoonful of va- 
nilla. Just before serving add one-fourth 
pint or more of double cream which has been 
whipped to stiff froth. Turn pudding out 
on serving plate and pull into nice slices 
with a pair of forks. Pass the sauce heaped 
in a separate dish. 
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Fish and Vegetable Recipes for Paper-Bag Use 


By 


E. R. PEYSER 


S with most of our readers paper-bag 
A cooking is still experimental in na- 
ture, the few hints which follow may 

prove helpful. (1)—When folding the bags 
at the top, prior to fastening with the clips, 
great care should be taken not to crack the 
paper, as this will permit leakage. (2)—If 
a bag springs a leak, fold over where the 
leak appears, and fasten with an extra clip. 
(3)—Paper bag cookery is more comfortably 
accomplished if whenever possible there be 
placed underneath the bag a woven wire 
cake cooler or something of that kind which 
easily can be drawn out of the oven with the 
bag. This obviates burning the fingers, and 
breaking the bag, which has become brittle 
by charring. (4)—To grease the bottom of 
the bag, pour in the melted butter and shake 
around thoroughly, using a brush to com- 
plete the process along the sides of the bag. 


Clam Chowder 


Clean and pick over one quart of clams 
and chop the hard portions rather finely. 
Put into well buttered bag with four cup- 
fuls of potatoes, cut in three-quarter inch 
cubes, one inch cube of fat salt pork, one 
sliced onion, one tablespoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of paprika, four cupfuls of milk 
and eight ordinary crackers. Cook for 
thirty-five minutes in hot oven. 


Panned Clams 


Into a thoroughly buttered bag put the 
requisite number of clams, allowing ample 
room for same in order not to crowd. After 
fifteen minutes take bag from oven and 
enough of the clam juice will have exuded 
to be combined with an equal portion of 
milk for making into a white sauce with the 
addition of flour and butter, in the usual 
way. 

Oysters may be cooked deliciously in this 
way. 


Steamed Salmon 


To two pounds of salmon add about 


three-eighths cupful of water. Place in 


well buttered paper bag and steam for . 
twenty minutes in hot oven. 


Sauté Fillet of Flounder 


Thoroughly butter and season each fillet. 
Place in well buttered bag and cook in very 
hot oven for fifteen minutes. Serve with 
lemon, butter, or Bechamel sauce, etc. 


Baked Haddock 


Clean fish in usual way, turn in sifted 
seasoned flour or cornmeal. Place in well 
buttered bag and bake in hot oven sixteen 
minutes. Any other white fish, such as cod 
or individual butterfish, may be used. 


Planked White Fish 


Secure a plank adapted to the size of the 
oven and at least one inch thick and two 
inches broader than the fish. It must be 
made of hard wood, such as oak, hickory or 
ash. Bake fish in bag as in above recipe. 
Take from oven and place on plank. Have 
ready three or four potatoes boiled and 
mashed, one-half cupful of milk and one 
teaspoonful of suet. Beat until very light. 
Put into pastry bag and press the mixture 
through the tube, making a circle of fancy 
potato clusterings closely spread around the 
fish. Put plank back in the oven and let po- 
tatoes brown. Remove again from oven; gar- 
nish with parsley andlemon. Serve at once. 


Steamed Cauliflower 


Remove outside layer of green leaves. 
Place in well buttered paper bag with two 
tablespoonfuls of milk. Steam for forty- 
five minutes in a very hot oven. The cauli- 
flower will brown by the addition of suffi- 
cient butter to cover the top. 


Steamed Whole Carrots 


Wash and scrape and put the desired 
number of medium-sized carrots into a well 
buttered paper bag with about one tea- 
spoonful of water for each carrot. Cook in 
hot oven for about thirty minutes. 
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Little Problems Solved 


Orange Trifle 


V% box of gelatine or 
2 tablespoonfuls granu- 
lated gelatine 


I cup sugar 
I cup orange juice 
Grated rind of 1 orange 
1% cup cold water 1 tablespoonful lemon 
¥ cup boiling water juice 

Whip from 3) cups cream 


Make plain jelly of gelatine, water, sugar 
and fruit juice and rind. Allow it to set and 
when almost jellied combine lightly with the 
cream whips and mold; or make orange 
jelly, color with fruit red, and cover bottom 
of mold one-half inch deep; chill, and 
when firm fill with orange trifle mixture. 
Cool remaining jelly in shallow pan, cut in 
tubes and garnish base of mold. From the 
Boston Cooking School Cook Book, by 
Fannie Merritt Farmer. 


English Monkey 


1 cup stale bread crumbs 
1 cup milk cut in small pieces 
1 tablespoonful butter I egg 

¥% teaspoonful salt, few grains cayenne 


14 cup soft mild cheese 


Soak bread crumbs fifteen minutes in 
milk. Melt butter, add cheese, and when 
the cheese has melted, add soaked crumbs, 
egg slightly beaten and seasonings. Cook 
three minutes and pour over toasted crack- 
ers which have been spread sparingly with 
butter. From Boston Cooking School Cook 
Book. 


Ramekins 
Any food which may be cooked in scal- 


loped dishes, or any cream dish which is 
covered with crumbs and baked or reheated 


in the oven, may be served in a ramekin. 
(This in reply to Mrs. J. S. S.) 


I amin doubt as to whether the water in which 
the fruit stands for the first night and is boiled 
in the next morning for ten minutes, should 
then be drained off and fresh water added for 
the second night. Mrs. F. B. C. 

No; if the liquid is drained off a large 
proportion of the jellying element and the 
flavor of the fruit will be lost. The propor- 
tion of sugar added counterbalances the 
bitter taste. 


Potatoes au Gratin 


What causes the milk to separate when I 
make potatoes au gratin? This has occurred 
quite often recently. Mrs. E. A. D. 

This is probably due to excess of acid- 
forming bacteria in the cheese, which is a 
temporary thing. If the trouble continues 
you will probably find it easier if you make 
a thin white sauce instead of using milk 
alone. Salt cooked with milk sometimes 
causes it to curdle. This is less likely to 
happen if milk has been thickened. 


Chocolate Creams 


“Can you tell me how to make a sweet 
chocolate for dipping creams?”’ writes Mrs. 
M. T. Use unsweetened chocolate, and to 
every half-pound of chocolate, when melted, 
add granulated or confectioner’s sugar and 
vanilla to the desired sweetness. At some 
shops one may also purchase what is called 
“coating chocolate,” but this needs to be 
melted and kneaded to press out the excess 
fat before it is in proper shape. 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


Good Housekeeping Institute is a research laboratory for the investigation of household 
utensils and apparatus of all kinds. The tests and investigations are carried on in order 
to give to the subscribers of the magazine the definite, helpful information they need 
and are seeking. Readers of the magazine may write to us for advice concern- 
ing labor-saving devices at any time, and have their letters fully answered. 

Each month is published the list of apparatus which has been 
tested and approved the previous month. Complete lists of these 
practical devices thus far tested and approved were published 
in the January and August issues, 1911. These are 


invaluable reference lists for the housekeeper 


Fireless Cooker Progress 


NE of the most frequent 
questions which one 
4] overhears and which is 

K4 O | constantly addressed to 


« 


the salesman in depart- 
ment stores where fire- 
less cookers are on sale, 
is “‘What is the differ- 
ence in efficiency?’’ and the answer of the 
erudite man is, ‘‘There is no difference.” 
Now, anyone with common sense knows 
the following simple physical facts: first, 
that a large quantity of material holds a 
given amount of heat more evenly and for 
a longer length of time than a smaller quan- 
tity (say, one-tenth) will hold the same 
amount of heat. Also, that a compartment 
which is air-tight will hold one or more 
articles of food needing exactly the same 


By 


HESTER RIDLON 


amount of heat for exactly the same 
length of time much better than one com- 
partment which holds different utensils with 
focd, of different sizes and shapes requiring 
more or less the same temperature for differ- 
ent lengths of time. The corollary attached 
to these twostatements is that, on the whole, 
the fireless cooker is better adapted to large 
than to small quantities of material, and 
that it is much better to cook one type of 
food in one compartment. Unless, for 
instance, two vegetables needing exactly the 
same cooking in the same water, using, as a 
rule, separate compartments for the different 
types of food, which need a different tem- 
perature and a different length of time. 
Then there is no excessive waste of heat on 
opening the vessel and removing the one 
food which is ready to serve. 
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One of the most scientific discyssions on 
the construction of fireless cookers, aside 
from the one in a recent German publica- 
tion, is that published in a bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin, No. 217 of the 
University Extension Series. In this are 
reported experiments with a wooden box 
and a metal box. On the whole they found 
that there was very little difference. How- 
ever, it is beyond question that a metal case 
would be the heavier. The various packings 
used were hay, excelsior, sawdust, news- 
paper, mineral wool and hair (such as is 
used in the construction of plaster). It was 
shown by experiment that they were in- 
creasingly non-conductors of heat in the 
order given, hair being the most effective. 


The Interior Construction 


After the padding one should consider the 
lining material which protects this packing 
from the cooking vessel. The later models 
are lined with metal, usually aluminum and 
sometimes zinc. On the whole, the metal is 
perhaps to be desired so long as it is one 
which is easily kept clean and not likely to 
rust and so constructed that there are no 
rough seams exposed and the whole is 
smooth and compact. This, with a very 
firm packing, gives the best insulation. 

In some of the older models, it was first 
necessary to cover the top of the cooking 
vessel with a cushion, which, in the home- 
made affair, was sometimes a down pillow. 
Later this was constructed of the same 
material as the packing, hay, excelsior, etc., 
and now in the metal-lined cookers it is 
usually a snugly fitting metal cover of the 
same material. There is now on the market 
a cover of rubber which has a flange extend- 
ing for a distance of about two inches beyond 
the edge of the vessel-containing cavity. 
The question is, would this be as easily 
manipulated, as easily kept clean and odor- 
less, and as little likely to deteriorate in 
quality as a metal cover like the lining ma- 
terial which has some sort of a handle for 
use in manipulation? 

The next point is the cooking vessel itself. 
Some are agate, some tin and some alumi- 
num. We wish to quote verbatim a state- 
ment which is on the label attached to each 
piece of aluminum ware from a thoroughly 
reputable concern. This covers the care of 
aluminum utensils: ‘Do not scrape with a 
knife or other sharp instrument. Do not 
use lye, ashes, ammonia, or any washing 
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powder or soaps containing alkali. All of 
these injure and discolor pure aluminum. 
. . . The use of water containing alkalies or 
iron darkens the inside. . . . If by neglect 
or by accident the vessel is covered with 
burned grease or becomes dark, it can easily 
be cleaned by using four tablespoonfuls of | 
oxalic acid crystals in a gallon of water and 
boiling for not more than five minutes. 
Then before using wash carefully with hot 
water and soap.” 


Proper Care of the Cooker 


The sum and substance of this statement 
is that the use of alkali spoils the aluminum; 
that the use of acid eats the surface and 
is therefore equally dangerous. Conse- 
quently, any food which has definite acid or 
alkali characteristics should not be cooked 
in an aluminum utensil, unless one wishes 
the accompanying aluminum served in the 
food. Secondly, tin, as we know, rusts very 
easily when exposed to moisture for a long 
time, as would be the case in the cooking of 
such foods as cereals or vegetables in a 
fireless cooker. The vessel which stands 
under ordinary circumstances the most 
satisfactory wear on an ordinary stove is 
that of agate ware, provided it is of good 
quality, because it is not affected by acid or 
alkali or rust, the only care being that the 
agate shall not be chipped off, leaving a 
rough, ragged surface and exposing the iron 
basis of the utensil. 

From this we may draw our own con- 
clusions as to what we personally prefer in 
utensils in which food shall be cooked in the 
fireless. The construction of the electric 
fireless is the same as any other. The source 
of heat being a hot-plate at the base which 
heats by electricity. 


General Rules for Use 


The general rules for the use of the 
fireless in cooking may be considered at this 
point. On the whole, the smaller the divi- 
sion of the material the less time it requires 
in cooking over the direct flame before it is 
put in the fireless cooker, and after that the 
length of time required in the cooker is 
because of the composition and not of the 
fineness of divisioh. In other words, such 
cereals as oats and wheat will require only 
five minutes over the flame, while corn pro- 
ducts require ten minutes; meats, as a rule, 
average thirty minutes, and such tough 
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foods as fowl, an hour. This is over the 
direct flame, while in the cooker the cereal 
needs to cook all night, that is, on the aver- 
age of twelve hours, while the tough types 
of meat require about ten hours, and the 
more tender kinds, such as roasts, require 
only four to six hours. Fowl, according to 
its toughness, will require from eight to 
fourteen hours. When an extremely long 
time is necessary it is advisable to remove 
the food during the process of cooking and 
reheat over the direct flame. Then the 
process will surely proceed and not leave the 
food half-cooked for the lack of heat when it 
has been in the fireless some six or eight 
hours. On the other hand, in foods which 
have much starch, like cereals, the heat is 
more evenly held than in the meats. 

There is no question, and it has been dis- 
cussed continuously since the fireless cooker 
came on the market, that there is a saving 
in fuel, in time and utensils,—that is, in the 
wear and tear of utensils,--but, on the 
other hand, there is no saving of time unless 
the fireless cooker is an effective one. There 
is no saving of time if the material will cook 
as well or better under ordinary conditions 
on the stove. There is no saving in wear 
and tear if the utensils are of a poor grade 
and are deprived of their due share of care. 

Some of the later claims for steaming and 
roasting in the fireless cooker seem, on the 
whole, somewhat extravagant. The large 
amount of water which is necessary for 
steaming would lead one to question whether 
the food did not lose a definite amount of 
the value of its composition by this process. 
This surmise, however, may be entirely un- 
just, though experiments have not yet 
answered it. 
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For the purpose of baking and roasting it 
is necessary to have a cooker which is con- 
structed either with soapstone or a steel 
disc, one or more of which can be placed 
both below and above the food to be cooked. 
The heat radiated from these discs is the 
means by which the food is baked or roasted. 
With some things this is exceptionally 
effective. On the other hand, iit does seem 
a bit of a farce, unless in extremely hot 
weather, to take the trouble to heat the 
soapstone in order to bake a loaf of bread 
which would take an hour or more in the 
fireless cooker and exactly the same amount 
of time in ordinary gas or coal oven. The 
same is true of many other foods which can 
be baked or roasted in the fireless, but 
which will have a better flavor and an 
equally attractive appearance and high 
value with just as little labor, except, as I 
say, on a very hot day when the heat of the 
stove would be a crucial point. 

Another use of the fireless cooker is that 
of a cold box. If a food is very cold and is 
to be kept cold, it may be placed in a com- 
partment of the fireless, the insulation being 
such that the cold is retained. A metal-lined 
compartment of the fireless may be filled with 
an ice and salt mixture, such as one always 
uses to make a parfait or mousse, or in pack- 
ing a mould of ice cream, which gives us its 
use as an ice cream freezer or cold chamber. 

Certainly, in purchasing a fireless cooker 
three points are essential: simplicity of con- 
struction, economy, both to the individual 
and of fuel and utensils; and efficiency. 
This last point will depend largely upon its 
careful scientific construction; its thorough 
insulation and the quality of the utensils and 
lining—that is, its construction as a whole. 


Institute Notes 


URPRISE is expressed by the Insti- 
tute’s engineer that elaborate devices 
for household use are manufactured, 

oftentimes, by companies organized for the 
express purpose, without first learning wheth- 
er the apparatus is thoroughly practical or ac- 
ceptable to womankind. The Institute finds 
some things so absurdly impractical as to 
raise a question of the makers’ sanity. These 
instances emphasize the fact, which has al- 
ready been noted in these columns, that from 
the beginning household apparatus has been 
too much a product of the male side of 
the house. But a change is at hand. 


There is some very excellent agate kitchen- 
ware on the market, and some very poor, 
which chips badly and should not be pur- 
chased. This has been discovered by the 
Institute. The inferior ware is of American 
make, but so is some of the best. Know 
your brand! 


In a household known to the Institute 
workers an electric flatiron has reduced the 
week’s ironing from two days to one. With 
the gas stove three irons were used. The 
electric current may cost a trifle more than 
the gas used to do, but the saving in time 
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more than offsets it. Have not our readers 
experiences which they can offer for the 
benefit of us all? 


The demand for better laundry work, 
much less destructive of clothes, is drawing 
here and there a capable woman into the 
business. The Institute received a letter 
from a New York woman who is planning to 
start an enterprise of this sort. Will not our 
readers who would know of such laundries 
be so good as to write us about them? 


It is an unpleasant fact, but a fact never- 
theless, that some of the manufacturing 
concerns which turn out the finest of ap- 
paratus, tested and approved by this Insti- 
tute, make also a less perfect product, sold 
at a lower price and not carrying our seal of 
approval. A letter from a subscriber relates 
an experience in purchasing a piece of ap- 
paratus made by a concern whose devices, 
some of them, are heartily approved by the 
Institute. Shesoon found she had some- 
thing quite inadequate, wrote to the Insti- 
tute, and with our advice went back and had 
her apparatus exchanged for the better 
grade. Following is an extract from her 
last letter: 
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“Tam a great believer in your magazine, 
and appreciating the value of your indorse- 
ment, this experience will assist me in being 
more careful, as your statement regarding 
the Approved List is perfectly fair. The 
—— people have now offered to furnish a 
[here she mentioned the approved article} 
and allow me to return the one without a 
name plate, at a loss to the concern of one- 
third the money.”’ 

This woman failed to look at the name- 
plate before buying the apparatus. Which 
goes to show that while the reputation of a 
manufacturer goes a long way, the name 
of an approved brand goes still farther. 
Always look at the label! 


The new laboratory of the Good House- 
keeping Institute in New York City is 
demonstrating its excellent adaptation to 
the requirements of the work, which pro- 
ceeds with greater facility and rapidity than 
ever before. The laboratory is an apart- 
ment, in which conditions closely approxi- 
mate those under which apparatus is used in 
the majority of homes. Here in the metropo- 
lis, the Institute will have first news of the 
best new apparatus on the market and lose 
no time in giving that news to our readers. 


Who Gobbles Last, Gobbles Best 
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Trade Mark 


Our Seal of Approval 


Descriptions of Articles Tested and Approved 


SPECIAL NOTICE—In the Tested and Approved List it should be observed that we are putting 
our Seal of Approval upon certain articles submitted to us. This should not be misconstrued to indicate 
that the approval has been given to an entire line of goods sent out by any firm. 

For instance, when a fireless cooker, filted with aluminum utensils or finished with a cerlain kind 
of lining, is approved, this should not be taken as an indication that we approve of the same device 
when fitted with enamel pans or lined with a different material. When we have approved a refrigerator 
with the ice compartment at the side we have not, therefore, put our approval upon even the same make 
which has the ice compartment across the entire top. 

We describe the article we approve in order to distinguish it, and this our readers need lo note. 


The Latest and Best Devices for the Housekeeper 


Vacuum Cleaners 

The general design of vacuum cleaners has been 
well established for some time along two distinct 
lines; these may be classed as the reciprocating type, 
which includes suction pump and diaphragm clean- 
ers, and the rotary or centrifugal fan type. 

The Monarch Vacuum Cleaner is a recent develop- 
ment of the latter class. It consists of a double 
turbine fan, mounted directly on the vertical motor 
shaft, one fan above the 
other. <A strong canvas 
dust bag, fastened inside 
the top of the case under 
a glass observation port, 
catches the dust and pre- 
vents its passing through 
the fan. The specially 
designed motor, which is 
of recognized standard 
construction, is small and 
compact, with ample 
power for its purpose. 
Two grease cups, which 
need only be filled oc- 
casionally, serve to oil the 
bearings, and in addition 

the motor is cooled by 

the exhaust air from 

the fans. All parts are 
enclosed in a light metal 
case, and the dust bag is emptied by simply removing 
the upper half of the case and slipping the bag out. 
The machine is light and durable and there are no 
parts to get out of order. A complete set of tools 
and rubber hose is furnished with each machine. 

No. 401—Made by the Monarch Vacuum Clean- 
er Co., 1151 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaner has strong points 


Monarch Vacuum Cleaner 


in its simplicity of construction, efliciency and dura- 
bility. There is just one working part, the fan, 
mounted directly on the motor shaft. The motor is 
of high-grade construction, with ball bearings 
packed in grease, and is of a type which has been 
used by the manufacturers of the vacuum cleaner for 
many years. The Sturtevant cleans 
with a large volume of air and just 
enough suction to do thorough work 
without injury to rugs or fabrics. The 
large dust collector, which has practi- 
cally no resistance to air, is simply and 
easily removed by 
letting down the 
top half of the 
cover, which is 
fastened by two 
thumb screws. 
The case, frame 
and handle are 
mostly of light 
aluminum, and 
the latter is de- 
tachable. The 
cleaner is mount- 
ed on three sub- 
stantial rubber-tired wheels. It is easily rolled 
over rugs and thresholds, cannot topple over, and a 
gentle shove pushes it across the room when clean- 
ing, or it can be pulled along by the hose. Two 
sets of hose, one for suction and one for blowing, 
besides a full outfit of tools for renovating and 
kindred purposes are included in the equipment. 

No. 402—Made by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

The Semco Vacuum Cleaner may be used, besides 
the original purpose for which a vacuum cleaner is 
intended, for blowing, renovating, exhausting foul 


Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaner 
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air, hair drying, polishing silverware etc., grinding 
and sharpening cutlery, running a sewing machine, 
and numerous other small power purposes. It is 
well made and its complete equipment of accessories 


Semco Vacuum Cleaner 


adapt it for use in the progressive home. Alternat- 
ing and direct-current motors of standard voltages 
are used in connection with the rotary suction fan, 
placed directly on the motor shaft. The fan is of 
boxed-in construction with offset center. The can- 
vas dust bag is of ample proportions for the service 
required. There are two bearings fed by large oil 
cups which therefore do not have to be filled often. 
A large number of tools are furnished with the 
Semco, and the plan of changing from one tool to 
another is both novel and efficient. The change is 
made by snapping off one face and snapping on 
another, instead of screwing and unscrewing them 
on and off. The tools consist of brushes for walls, 
ceilings, upholstery, hardwood and tile floors, two 
small tools fo. vacuum and blowing purposes, and 
a complete grinding, polishing, and buffing set. 
When it is desired to use the motor for running a 
sewing machine, the fo mer is pushed up beside the 
sewing machine and a belt placed on the deep groove 
pulley on the motor shaft. The speed is governed 
by an idler arrangement fixed to the pedal of the 
machine and regulated by the ft of the operator. 
“o. 403—Mad: by th. Semco 
Vacuum Cleaner Co.. Nashville, Tenn. } 


Electric Cut-Off i 
The Dixon Automatic Cut-Off is a al 
purely mechanical device intended to be ; 
attached to any electric lamy cord to 
turn off the light after any desired 
period. Its mechanism is similar to a 
small bicycle pump. By turning the 
light on in the usual way, a small plunger 
in the cylinder of the cut-off is forced 
upward. A spring tends to restore the 
piston to its original position, thus 
compressing the air which passes out 
through an adjustable needle valve. 
The latter governs the rate of flow, 
and therefore determines the in- ( \ 
stant at which the current will be Automatic 
shut off by the return of the plunger. Cut-off 
No. 404—Made by Paul Dixon, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Indicating Lamp 


Many electric articles give no external evidence 
as to whether the current is on or off. An electric 
device unintentionally left connected is certain to 
do damage, if not to itself at least to the owner’s 
pocket-book, and frequently to both. The device 
shown herewith consists of an indicating flush push- 
button switch, a receptacle into which the plug on 
the end of the contact cord may be inserted, and 


Indicating Lamp 


between them a miniature electric lamp which shines 
out through a ruby bulls’-eye whenever the current 
is on. This will attract attention from a great dis- 
tance, and should effect economy in the saving of 
current and the absence of burned-out utensils. 

No. 405—Made by the Bryant Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Variable Temperature Electric Iron 

The “Delco” three-heat electric iron, practically 
solves the problem of the excessive heating of these 
very useful devices. Instead of removing the plug, 
when the temperature becomes too high, as in the 
case of the majority of electric household irons, the 
three-heat switch offers a convenient method 
of regulation. The switch, which is strong 
and durable, is placed at the back of the 
handle. The attach- 
ment cord con- 
nected with the 
plug, is protected 
for a short distance 
from the handle. 
by means of a steel 
spring armor. 
There are four 
points on the 
switch, namely, 
high, medium, 
low, and off. For the majority of cases except 
where there is a large amount of flat wash to be 
done, the iron may be run continuously on the 
medium point. ‘This method is not only desirable, 
but is very economical as it saves a large amount 
of current. ‘The heat storage is an important fga- 
ture of the “Delco” flatirons, and they are hot 
enough for use for a long time after the current is 
shut off. The iron is provided with a special heat 
deflecting rest, so there is no danger of injury to the 
table or ironing board. 

No. 406—Made by the Diamond Electric Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Delco Variable Temperature Iron 


Electric Flatiron 


The American “ Beauty Type” electric household 
iron embodies the foremost principles in the design 
and construction of electric flatirons. The point or 
nose of the iron is cut away, making it easier for the 
operator to get into small corners of tucks or plaits. 
The heat is evenly distributed so that the point, 


v 


sides, middle and hee! are equally hot. The heating 


element extends up into the nose and prevents any 
drop in temperature at this point. 


The iron has a 


American Beauty Type Iron 


full nickel finish, and is guaranteed by the manu- 

facturer for three years. 
-No. 407—Made by the 

Heater Co., Detroit, Mich. 


American Electrical 


Electric Water Heater 

The Diamond Electric Water Heater, intended 
for use on any electric lighting circuit, is an im- 
mersion type of instantaneous heater and is efficient, 
convenient and reliable. 


The heating element is 


The Diamond Electric Heater 


encased in a copper, nickel-plated, cup-shaped jacket, 
which acts as a safety warning attachment in case 
the heater is removed from the liquid while the 
current is on. The resultant violent boiling of the 
liquid inside the cup instantly attracts attention to 
the fact that the current should be turned off, and 
thus prevents damage to the heating element. This 
type of heater is particularly valuable in the nursery, 
sick room and kitchen. 

No. 408—Made by the Diamond Electric Heater 
Co., 519 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Nursery Milk Warmer 

With the Electric Nursery Milk Warmer, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, a bottle of infants’ 
food can be heated to the right temperature for the 
baby in about three minutes after the switch is 
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turned on. The apparatus consists of an exterior 
water vessel holding about a pint and a heating 
element, which is of the immersion type, encased 
in a copper, nickel-plated, cylindrical jacket. By 
turning it in a position where a slot in the rim per- 
mits of its being taken out, the heater can be re- 
moved from the water vessel. All parts are readily 
accessible for cleaning. A Hygeia nursing bottle and 
nipple are supplied with each warmer. While being 
heated the bottle sits in a water bath inside the cylin- 
drical heater which in turn rests in the water vessel. 
This is animportant 
feature as it pre- 
vents the milk or 
food from being 
burned. Although 
intended primarily 
for infants’ food, the 
milk warmer with- 
out the bottle may 
be used for boiling 
any liquid or for 
heating water in the 
sickroom. A pint of water can be raised to the 
boiling point in six minutes, all the heat developed 
being transmitted directly to the water. A plug 
and socket attachment, furnished with each outfit, 
screws into the electric light socket. By this means 
the warmer and an incandescent lamp may be oper- 
ated at the same time. 

No. 409—Made by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Electric Milk Warmer 


Electric Fireless Cooker 

The Detroit Electric Fireless Cooker is of that 
type which may well be said to economize woman’s 
labor within the home. It will bake, roast, boil or 
fry without first partially cooking the food on an- 
other stove. It is started by a few minutes’ current 
from an ordinary electric light socket, and the im- 
prisoned heat cooks the food. All utensils are of 
aluminum. The covers are close fitting, and have a 
“V-shaped water seal groove, which greatly aids in 
the retention of heat. The Detroit Fireless is made 
entirely of stamped metal, and is thoroughly in- 
sulated by windings of asbestos paper, corrugated 
and flat alternately. The guaranteed heating ele- 
ment, with all the wires and connections, is located 
below the cast bottom of the cooking compartment, 
and is not subjected to the injurious effects of water, 
steam, etc. An automatic clock regulator, which 
shuts off the current after any desired period, may 
be secured at a small additional cost, and is easily 
connected to the cooker. 

No. 410—Made by the Detroit Fireless Stove Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Clothes Drainer 


The B. D. G. Clothes Drainer consists of an oval 
steel frame, heavily tinned, to which a wire grid is 
fastened. Steel wire handles on which there are two 
hooks are hinged to the ends of the frame. The 
clothes rest on the wire surface of the drainer, allow- 
ing free circulation of the boiling water, thereby 
rinsing the clothes better than if they rested on the 
bottom of the boiler, and at the same time preventing 
them from burning. Scalding of the arms is pre- 
vented and the tiresome work of holding the clothes 
on a stick to drain, is made unnecessary. After the 


boiling is completed, the device is lifted until the 
hooks catch on the sides of the boiler, where it is 
allowed to remain until the clothes have drained. 
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If the wash is not too heavy it may all be lifted out 
and carried on the drainer to the tub without much 
dripping. 

No. 413—Made by the Fair Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 
Kitchen Set 

The American Friend Kitchen Set is a set con- 
sisting of nine different flat-handled tools, provided 
with an enamel steel frame to be screwed to the wall 
in a convenient place. Small screw hooks are placed 
in the ends of the handles so that they fit into re- 
ceptacles in the frame. The utensils are of good 
grade crucible steel and well made. 

No. 419—Manufactured by the American Cut- 
lery Co., 732-764 Mather Street, Chicago, Tl. 


Friction Gas Lighter 

The Star Friction Gas Lighter is a device some- 
what similar in form to a curling iron. One of the 
arms is fashioned into a short file, and this, when 
allowed to snap quickly across the flint, produces the 
sparks. It will light instantly artificial or natural 
gas, and automobile gas lights without the aid of 
matches or electricity. It is made to hang on the 
wall or may be carried in the pocket or traveling 
bag. It is especially valuable where there are chil- 
dren who have a tendency to play with matches. If 
properly taken care of, the device will outlast several 
large boxes of matches. 

No. 411—Made by the Fair Manufacturing Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


Ironing Cover Stretcher 


The N. N. Ironing Cover Stretcher consists of a 
set of simple steel hooks. These are inserted in the 
cover along the sides, and a cord laced through the 
eyes as shown in the illustration. The cover is thus 
drawn in from all 
sides forming a 
smooth ironing 
surface. With this 
simple device, the 
trouble of tacking 
or sewing is saved, 
and the _ ironing 
cover can be put on or taken off in one minute. 

No. 427—Made by the National Novelty Ce., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Combined Brush and Broom 


The Brush-Broom, a staple article and convenient 
for the purposes to which either a brush or a broom 
may be put, resembles, in shape, a floor brush. The 
bristles are more of the type used in the ordinary 
household broom, specially prepared, and of a high 
quality. The handle is joined to the brush by two 
strong double-coil wire springs, which give to the 
device the same resiliency as a broom, and has all 
the convenience of a brush. The back is strongly 
made and the bristles are held securely, in the same 
manner as in the ordinary brush. 

No. 415—Made by the Fair Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


Universal Dish Cover 


The Fit-All Dish Cover takes its name from the 
fact that the twenty-two concentric rims arranged 
alternately on each side of the cover permit it to be 
used on as many different-sized receptacles. Milk 
bottles, sugar bowls, and jars and dishes of all kinds 
may be covered instantly without having to hunt 


N. N. Cover Stretcher 


Adaptable Dish Cover 


for a saucer to fit them. The close-fitting rims pre- 
vent the cover from being easily knocked off, as 
often happens when 
using a plate. The 
covers, which are 
made of glass or 
china, and, in a 
larger size, of tin, 
are convenient to handle, sanitary and easy to clean. 

No. 416—Made by Muller and Baker, 152 E. 
sist St., New York City. 


Paraffin Preserve Jar Seals 


Parowax is a specially prepared form of paraflin 
for use in preserve jars for protecting jams, jellies, 
etc. The wax is melted in a small pot and then a 
layer of one quarter inch or so is poured over the 
jelly. It hardens in a few minutes forming a firm 
protective surface which keeps out all dust and germs. 
Parowax is put up in one pound cartons of four 
cakes each. 

No. 417—Made by the Standard Oil Co., New 
York City. 


Jar Lifter 


The Economy Jar Lifter is a handy device in- 
tended to be used when putting up preserves and 
jellies. It consists of a single lever grip made of 
aluminum. The neck of the bottle is gripped by 
pressing the handles together, and the jar may be 
removed from the hot water without burning the 
fingers. The lifter is always ready for use, as a 
spring prevents it from closing when not in action. 

No. 418—Made by the Kerr Glass Mfg. Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


Broom Holder 


The F. M. Co. Automatic Broom and Mop Holder 
is a device intended to be screwed to the wall or to 
a closet door, to hold a mop or a broom when not in 
use. It is made of cast iron, black enameled and is 
light, strong, durable and entirely automatic in its 
action. It consists of a small double tongue hung 
from a swivel joint on the wall. A cast-iron loop 
hinged to the tongue holds the broom handle in 
place when the tongue catches in the wood. The 
use of this holder preserves the natural shape of the 
broom and prevents the straws from being bent or 
broken as would be the case if it rested on the floor. 

No. 412—Made by the Fair Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


Ash Can 

The Dustless Ash Can is a simple device intended 
to prevent the usual disagreeable cloud of dust which 
is almost always caused when handling ashes in an 
open can. The device consists of a patented auto- 


Cross Section Dish Cover 


matic drop-lid cover, which when opened fans the 
dust backward, closes instantly, and prevents the 
dust from escaping. The cover is made of galvan- 
ized iron, and can be furnished for any size can. 

No. 420—Made by the Holland Furnace Co., 
Holland, Mich. 


Jar Cream Whip 

The Holt Jar Cream Whip may be 
used for many purposes besides mak- 
ing that very desirable addition to 
most desserts, which is its primary 
purpose. It will beat eggs, and 
make butter in little time, without 
waste or splashing. The whip is 
very solidly made, the gears work 
easily and have no tendency to 
stick, and the fluted edges of the mix- 
ing vanes add greatly to its efficiency 
of operation. The cap of the jar is 
rigidly attached to the whip and is 
made to fit any standard-size Mason 
jar in case the regular jar should 
become broken. 

No. 421—Made by the Holt- 
Lyon Co., Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Hot Water Bottle 


The “ Joy” Hot Water Doli is a shaped rubber hot 
water bag of first quality rubber. 
This is covered with a hooded 
coat or dress, so that when it is 
filled with hot water it is warm 
to the child’s touch. Being 
shaped like a doll it makes 
a cosy bed fellow for chil- 
dren afraid of hot water 
bottles. Each bottle has 
a combination stopper 
that allows the doll to be 
inflated with air as well as 
used for hot water. This 
doll is a member of the 
Patty Comfort Family. 
No. 422—Made by 
Mistress Patty C. Com- 
fort, 183 Main St., An- 
dover, Mass. 


Holt Whip 


Water Doll 


Automatic Door Check 

The Adele Automatic Door Stop and Holder is a 
device intended to take the place of such appliances 
as the old wooden door stop, hooks, weights, wedges. 
chairs, etc. The action is entirely automatic, and 
when the door is thrown back the holder either 
serves as a buffer or catches it and holds it fast. 
The door is closed in exactly the same manner as if 
there were no stop, i. ¢., by simply pulling it away. 
The holder is made in two styles, one intended to be 
screwed to the wall and the other to the floor. It 
consists of a frame containing a split grip which is 
actuated 7 a short spring inside. The knob is a 
simple single casting which : : 
would not be easily broken. eS 
The device is strong, durable = 
and neat in appearance and may be had 
in any desired finish, to suit the buyer. 

No. 423—Made by the Adele Mfg. 
Co., 313 Grand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bed Spring 

The Interweave Sanitary Steel Spring has a firm, 
level and resilient surface, and is absolutely noiseless 


Door Stop 
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and rust-proof. The frame, having an elevation of 
six inches, is strong, rigid, and well designed. The 
interweave is made of heavily galvanized, tempered, 
round-edge ribbon steel. The longitudinal slats are 
connected to the frame by means of heavy tempered 
coil springs. A depressed loop is formed at regular 
intervals in the second cross slat from each end, 
through which the longitudinal slats pass, equalizing 
and maintaining their relative positions. The other 
slats are woven over and under the longitudinal 
slats, and all are riveted to the two outer ones, 
forming a truss brace construction which resists the 
tendency of the outer slats to pull inward under 
stress of weight. There are no cracks where dirt 
and germs may gather, and every part is readily 
accessible for cleaning purposes. 

No. 424—Made by the Sanitary Steel Couch Co.,. 
Chicago, TH. 


Safety Step Ladder 


The ‘Ladies’ Aid”’ Step Ladder is a handy, light 
and safe ladder in the form shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. There is a large platform and the 
sides continue up to 
the work shelf, forming 
hand rails, so that one is 
protected on three sides 
and can work with full 
confidence. The princi- 
ple of the ladder is 
scientific, as one stands 
directly over its center 
of gravity. The work 
tray has a metal rim so 
that tools, screws or 
other articles may not 
roll off. The legs are 
held perfectly rigid by a 
positive locking device. 
When unlocked, the lad- 
der folds flat. Itismade g 
of kiln-dried basswood 
and carefully finished. 

No. 425—Made by A.]. Phillips Co., Fenton, Mich. 


Laundry Bag 


The Parker Laundry Bag or Clothes Hamper con- 
sists of a nickeled ring fixture made oi flat steel or 
tubular brass, which will not tarnish or rust, and 
from which depend the bags. There are two bags of 
woven cotton duck in each set; 
one, a laundry bag or clothes 
hamper, is made up in tan color, 
and the other, a towel hamper 
which requires more frequent 
washing, is made up in plain 
white. The 
bags are hung 
from the ring 
on small pro- 
jections or 

buttons. Ii 
Parker Laundry Bag takes but a 
moment to 
detach the bag, pull up the draw 
string at the top and secure it. 
There are no buckles on the bag 
or hooks on the ring. Each bag 


Sater y Ladder 


is supplied with a neat leather ad- Cages oe 


dress tag for laundry use. 
No. 426—Made by the J. M. Parker Mfg. Co., 
38 India St., Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL 


Thanksgiving Proclamations 


Whoso believes in fairies, and Santa 
Claus, and the other realities of life, 
is a lover of the great harvest festival of 
the Pilgrims, and particularly of the fine, 
sonorous proclamation which is its prelude. 
A prime Thanksgiving proclamation is a 
glorious relic of antiquity. It connotes 
mince pie and red ears ripe for the husking, 
and the keen wind of doctrine, making the 
soul wholesomely to quake but sharpening 
the appetite for the fruits of the harvest. 

Our Thanksgiving proclamation, in this 
number, is from the pen of one of the lead- 
ers of the New Thought movement. ‘ New 
Thought” is very, very old in its essence, 
but always new. Its optimism is thor- 
oughly in harmony with the spirit of a 
real Thanksgiving. Upon Elizabeth Towne’s 
optimism is based her wide influence. This 
note swells the charms of gratitude and 
cheer, of renewed courage, which every 
Thanksgiving should bring. 

The song of triumph is sweeter for a 
minor key within its symphony; we must 
not forget that. Out of disappointment and 
sorrow, the poets and philosophers from the 
beginning of time have told us, come the 
purest gratitude, the noblest character, the 
highest aspiration. From the lily, broken 
and crushed, the sweetest perfume. 

The wise man and woman do not wait 
for the days of discouragement and heart- 
break before thinking deeply and gratefully 


on their mercies. Now, when proclama- 
tions are coming, and sermons close on their 
heels, is the best of opportunities. 


The National Food Scandal 


That which some of us had known 

for some time, but could not prove— 
namely, that the enforcement of the Na- 
tional Pure Food and Drugs Act was being 
turned by the United States Department of 
Agriculture into a farce and a byword—was 
brought out in much detail at recent hear- 
ings in Washington before a special com- 
mittee of Congress. 

In a word, the health of the American 
people has been a subject of manipulation 
and trifling on the part of Secretary Wilson 
and his subordinates. 

Why? The Department of Agriculture 
had more regard, apparently, for the wishes 
and demands of certain manufacturers of 
food products than for the law in its in- 
tegrity. 

Again, why? The chapter of national 
politics which answers this question will be 
published some day, if it has not already 
been printed when these words reach the 
subscriber. 

A pitiful spectacle the Department ot 
Agriculture made in the eyes of the country 
as its members confessed to their tricks and 
machinations for thwarting the purposes of 
the framers of the Pure Food Law. 

In place of a chemist, who should recom- 
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mend cases for investigation and prosecu- 
tion, and the courts, to try the cases in 
regular fashion, we find the chemist shelved 
and the solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture, acting in many cases as prosecutor, 
judge and jury. This by orderof the sec- 
retary of agriculture. The health of the 
American people in the hands, not of chem- 
ist, doctor and court, but of a politician— 
one McCabe—who is neither chemist nor 
physician. 

The assertion is made that of 3,800 cases 
recommended by the Bureau of Chemistry 
for prosecution, the solicitor kept one-fifth 
out of the courts, at his own discretion. 

The head of the “referee board” of chem- 
ists, an illegal body in the first place, was 
sent at government expense to Denver to 
testify in behalf of benzoate of soda as a 
food preservative, in a convention “ packed”’ 
by certain food interests and the United 
States government in favor of the use of 
benzoate of soda, a drug which European 
authorities and many American physicians 
condemn. A strained interpretation has 
been placed upon the law in order that the 
“referee board” might be declared legal. 
And then experts employed by Dr. Wiley 
under circumstances precisely similar were 
declared illegal. President Taft, in hand- 
somely exonerating Wiley from the charges 
trumped up against him in connection with 
this matter, clearly intimated that the pure 
food service needed an overhauling, and 
would have his attention after the in- 
vestigating committee had reported to 
Congress. 

A “referee board” outside the Bureau of 
Chemistry, without authority and subject 
to nobody in particular, is an anomaly 
worthy the opera bouffe government of a 
Central American republic. That it lends 
itself to abuses, despite its distinguished 
personnel, has been demonstrated in a 
humiliating way. The Bureau of Chemis- 
try should employ the services of the best 
of physiological chemists, and its solicitor 
should be compelled to refer to the courts 
of law all cases of suspected adulteration 
and misbranding which the Bureau of 
Chemistry places in his hands. This is the 
intent of the Pure Food Law, and this 
would have been the procedure under a 
faithful secretary of agriculture. 


The public is thoroughly aroused, and 
will demand reform, without regard to the 
heads which it hits. To judge from Presi- 
dent Taft’s action and message in the Wiley 
case, the righteous wrath of the public has 
reached him and he is ready to act. 


Agitation for Pure Food 


& Agitation for purer food products has 

been rife for several months past. 
The National Civic Federation has started a 
campaign in behalf of uniform food laws 
throughout the states—a policy whose 
merits depend largely upon whether the 
proposed uniformity is above or below the 
standards now prevailing in a majority of 
the states. Massachusetts and North Da- 
kota, for example, would stoutly oppose 
the standards of some of the Southern states, 
or even of the United States government, 
and their attitude would be defensible. 
President Taft’s effort to have the law 
amended so that the labels on drugs and 
medicines may not legally lay claim, as now, 
to virtues which the drugs do not possess, 
is highly commendable. The national law 
ought to be changed, too, by withdrawal 
from labels of the phrase “Guaranteed under 


the Pure Food and Drugs Act.” This gives , 


the impression that the government guar- 
antees the purity of the product, which is 
far from being the fact. The phrase means, 
if it means anything, that the manufacturer 
guarantees the purity of his product to the 
government. Any manufacturer may use 
the phrase on any product, his best or his 
worst, running his chances of being dis- 
covered by the inspectors. The user must 
still investigate and know brands. 


Labor’s Inning 


BS The forces of labor, whether in the 
2 factory or the home, are surely 
having their inning. The employers’ liabil- 
ity law bears heavily upon the employer of 
domestic servants in England, and France 
has a new law obliging all employers to con- 
tribute to a pension fund of ten cents a 
month for each servant employed. Other 
features of France’s new law favor the ser- 
vant; for example, the employer, not the 
servant, must pay the employment agency. 
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es Y mother is so hospitable 
<x] it might almost be said 
of her, “She hath a tea- 
pot in her soul,” but 
domestic service in Cali- 
fornia is a high-priced 
luxury, and all her en- 
tertaining must needs 
be of the simple kind she can provide her- 
self. Of late she sits down at the tele- 
phone in the morning, calls up a few of our 
good neighbors, and says, ‘ Won’t you all 
come over the way and have DESSERT with 
us to-night?” Just as we are finished with 
our meat course they come flocking in, enthu- 
siastic over the progressive dinner idea in a 
new form, and we all adjourn to the library, 
where by firelight or with the added light of 
the candles, we gather in a friendly circle, 
each with his or her little Japanese tray, on 
which are a single flower, and a dessert that 
it has been easy to prepare early in the day. 
By degrees we are “doing up” the whole cir- 
cle of friends, but they and we like it so well 
that we will probably go the rounds again 
ad infinitum, H. T., NEW york. 


Sz 
< 


* Our hostess had a new, deliciously pi- 
quant stuffing in the roast turkey. The 


secret of the flavor was revealed: There had 


cordance with the Directions in the “ Editor’s Say” page this Month 


been a dearth of dry bread for the dressing, 
and a half loaf of German PUMPER- 
NICKEL had been combined with the 
usual ingredients. 

E. D. W., MINNESOTA. 


# Some of us are so blessed as to have pine 
forests at our door; to some they mean a 
day’s jaunt into the country; to the city- 
bred, they come only with vacation trips, if 
ever. But for many it will be possible to 
keep in an Indian basket, or a brass pot of 
capacious design, on the hearth by the open 
fire, a supply of PINE CONES, to be thrown 
on to the fire through the long winter even- 
ings when one and one’s guests are feeling 
especially luxurious. A sack of pine cones 
for this purpose makes an unusual and appre- 
ciated Christmas gift, too. 
S. E. B., NEW YORK. 


# My husband is a pharmacist, and from 
his laboratory work I discovered that his 
glass STIRRING RODS are the nicest 
things in my kitchenette, to use in stirring 
cereals, stewed fruit, and vegetables. They 
can be left in the pot with safety, and do not 
become heated after the fashion of spoon 
handles. These can be bought from a drug- 
gist for a few cents. I also use one of his 


| 


fine spatulas to clean dishes; the fine blade 
bends and scrapes the pans beautifully. 
A. G. P., PENNSYLVANIA. 


# One of the very best remedies for consti- 
pation is the frequent drinking of good but- 
termilk, especially just before retiring and 
on arising. Every morning before break- 
fast drink a glass of buttermilk, and the 
result will be satisfactory within a few days. 
E. L. D., ARKANSAS. 


# Few people realize that a heater or furnace 
is a piece of machinery and must be cared 
for accordingly. If your heater is hard to 
shake down put plenty of good machine oil 
on the shafting and gearing at the front end 
of the grates. Get as far into the “vitals” 
of the mechanism as possible when applying 
the oil. This treatment will make an old 
_heater shake down much more easily. 
W. E. T., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# I have had occasion to watch many men 
cooks and have often noted that their 
methods surpass those of most women cooks 
in ECONOMY OF MOTION. This is 
apparent in cutting celery or rhubarb—a 
man’s knives, by the way, are always sharp. 
A man lays on the board as many pieces as 
his knife will strike, and slices through them 
all in a twinkling. Men cooks have a deft 
way of chopping food. Anything not com- 
mitted to the chopping machine (they never 
use a chopping tray), they place on their 
board, and, holding the palm of the left 
hand lightly over the end of the blade, they 
work the knife like a lever. Pitchers are 
held in high esteem with them, too. Try 
mixing pancakes in a pitcher of the bellboy 
shape—one that an eggbeater fits in nicely. 
And how much easier to pour directly from 
this pitcher onto the griddle, instead of 
ladling the batter out of a bowl. 
E. D. W., MINNESOTA. 


# There are a few of us left who still do our 
hair as we have always done it, with some 
regard to the lines of our heads. A disturb- 
ing question oftentimes is how to fasten our 
fashionable large HATS upon our unfash- 
ionable small coiffures. Simply fold a dis- 
carded face veil into a pad some six inches 
long. Safely secure this to the head with 
a strong hair pin at either end and another 
in the middle. Then adjust the hat, run- 
ning the hat pins through the pad, and the 
correct position will be maintained. Sci- 
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entifically this may not be easy to explain, 
but try it and you will find that you may 
walk or ride in the wind with the easy grace 
of a juggler. M. H., NEW YORK. 


# Young housekeepers may safely remem- 
ber that salt “goes in’ everything. 
Scarcely a single recipe for cake calls for 
salt, and yet the lack of it was what caused 
the raw taste of my cakes, done to a turn by 
all the signs. A level teaspoonful of salt 
can be put in the usual sized cake. 
L. H. T., onto. 


* A young mother, during the infancy of 
her first born, set herself the task of commit- 
ting to memory ANTIDOTES for the com- 
monest poisons known, especially those that 
it might be possible for children to come into 
contact with. In addition to this, she 
memorized methods for aiding drowning 
and injured persons. In fact, learned sort 
of a “first aid to the injured” set of rules. 
Would not this be an excellent plan for all 
mothers? M. C. B., onto. 


# The threads of foundation canvas used in 
CROSS-STITCH embroidery may be re- 
moved more quickly and easily if the work 
is first well dampened and pressed. This 
softens the threads and they are less apt to 
snap when drawn. H., (LLINOIs. 


# A homemade contrivance keeps my shirt- 
waists fresh and unrumpled, yet out of the 
way. I screwed five hooks into a piece of 
broom handle about two feet long. Oppo- 
site the middle hook is a large screw eye 
through which the bar is hung from a small 
pulley attached to the closet ceiling. I put 
my waists on clothes hangers, slip one 
hanger on each hook, and pull the whole up 
into the empty closet space. 
H., ILLINOIS. 


# At my wits’ end to entertain a small lad 
who had a sprained ankle and who must be 
kept still at all hazards, I finally remembered 
what pleasure I had as a child with an 
old pair of OPERA GLASSES. Looking 
at everything through the larger lenses 
dwarfed all the objects, and in consequence 
it was like living in a most completely 
equipped and perfect doll house. So, plac- 
ing my small charge at the window of the 
living room I proposed a voyage to Lillipu- 
tia, and showed him, through the reversed 
glasses, the tiny people passing, the small 
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street cars, and wee horses. The game was 
a happy inspiration and continues to please 
him after many months. I do not often let 
him have the opera glasses, but reserve 
them for the days and times when ordinary 
tasks and plays are impossible. 

S. W. K., WASHINGTON. 


# My sweet peas have taken the blue ribbon 
“at two of our country fairs, and I find that 
fine,early,healthy SWEET 
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obtained from any gas fixture dealer and 
from most hardware stores. Apply the 
lacquer with a soft brush. 

J. W. T., PENNSYLVANIA. 


# Everyone knows that a drop of lavender 
oil on a hot plate makes a delicious odor 
in a room. Few know how much easier 
it is to burn the dry twigs and flowers, 
which give up their essence in much the 


PEAS are easily obtainable 
by making a late fall sow- 
ing. Sow the seed just 
before the frost gets into 
the ground—sometime in 
November, in a northern 
climate—in a trench six 
inches deep. In the bot- 
tom of the trench scatter 
a thin layer of wood ashes. 
This will prevent mice from 
disturbing theseeds. Press 
the seeds slightly into the 
ashes, cover with earth, 
and mulch on top with a 
layer of wood ashes. This 


sowing will bloom two 


weeks earlier than that of 


the earliest spring. 
DIXIE, GEorGIA. 


® An appropriate decora- 

tion for the THANKSGIVING table is 
tiny oxcarts made of cigar boxes —the wheels 
cut from the covers—loaded with fruit and 
flowers as if just brought in from the fields. 
One hostess built for her centerpiece a log 
cabin of corn cob dipped in brown dye. 
The chimney was built up of acorn caps. 
About the house she grouped miniature 
trees, fruits, and toy cattle, to represent 
the abundance of the first Thanksgiving day. 

A. M. A., NEW YORK. 


# I note a query in your Discovery section 
as to the best care for brass finishings about 
the house. Bright brass finishing is, as a 
rule, buffed on a buff wheel and brought to 
a fine polish. It is then lacquered to keep 
from tarnishing. Brass beds, door knobs, 
light fixtures, etc., can be cleaned or polished 
with any good polish used for this purpose. 
‘Care should, be taken that the polish con- 
tains nothing that will attack the metal. 
After the polish has been thoroughly 
cleaned from the metal, a coat of lacquer 
should be applied. The lacquer may be 


Virginia by one of our readers. 
brought from England nearly one hundred years 
ago, and is hand printed. The scene is French. 


An old, old wall paper discovered in a house in 


The paper was same way, and are 
twice as refreshing as 
the familiar and univer- 
sally used joss stick. J. L., WASHINGTON. 

# No accessory that I have is much more 
valuable than my set of TRANSFORMA- 
TIONS—-nor does this refer to artificial 
hair, either. A “friend indeed” gave me 
last Christmas three pieces of rose-sprigged 
muslin, each about a yard square, their 
hems turned down with dainty feather- 
stitching. In the center of each is a ribbon- 
bound slit about two inches in length. 
When I am at home they are folded once 
and line the bottoms of my three bureau 
drawers. When I travel, one lines my suit- 
case and folds over all its contents, protect- 
ing them from the canvas lining, and the 
others augment trays by separating the dark 
and light clothing in my trunk. Between 
trains, when hotel closets are not dust proof, 
or if I must resort to any makeshift for a 
closet, as one often does away from home, 
the hook of my clothes hanger slips through 
the little slit and the protecting folds of 
muslin hang down around my cherished 
waists or coats. When they get older and 
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I have some new ones [ shall use these to 
hang over the heavier clothes that I store 
“up attic” in the winter. 

B. S., NEW YORK. 


* How many wearers of kimono-sleeved 
dresses have found it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to fasten their SHIELDS? How many 
of them have ever tried to put the shields 
in the other way around, with the points run- 


tlesand. Set the pots out of doors, in a cold 
frame if possible; if not, in some sheltered 
corner and cover to the depth of six or eight 
inches with old leaves, or loose manure and 
litter—sifted coal ashes will do. Do not let 
them freeze much. Let them stand until the 
roots are well formed, which will be in five or 
six weeks. This is the essential point, and 
can be ascertained by lifting a pot, and see- 
ing if the roots come through the hole in the 

bottom, or by knocking 


out the ball of earth. Then 
bring in the pots, keep well 


shaded; under your plant 
shelf or table is a good 
place until buds appear, 
and stems lengthen; then 
gradually give full light. 
A temperature of 60° to 
75° is best. Keep them 
soaked all the time, using 
warm water. These gen- 
eral directions may be also 
applied to the culture of 
narcissus and daffodils. 
The pots of bulbs, while 
forming roots, may be put 


in the cellar, covered, in 


I 


a dark place, until roots 


5 . * From another room in the old Virginia house. 
ning in the other direc- This likewise is a French design—an elaborate 
land hunting scene, all hand work. 

piano in the foreground. 


tion? Then they can 
be fastened along the 
under-arm seam, the only seam there is in 
the kimono type of garment. 

E. E. B., NEW JERSEY. 


* Flowering bulbs make charming Christ- 
mas remembrances, started two or three 
weeks before hand. The value of the gift is 
greatly enhanced by collecting beautiful 
pebbles, preferably during some vacation by 
the sea. Ordinary narcissus does equally 
well with the Chinese sacred narcissus, 
grown in water in the same manner, and is 
also one of the most popular and successful 
bulbs for early forcing in pots. Paper 
White Grandiflora is the best variety. 
Tulips are easily forced and well adapted to 
window culture. Good varieties are La 
Reine (pink), Potter Baker’s White, Yellow 
Prince, and White Swan. The best double 
variety, in my opinion, is Murillo. Plant 
the bulbs in the early or late fall. Put them 
quite near together in the pot, which is 
filled with first a layer of broken crockery for 
drainage, and soil made of old loam with a 
bit of manure or bone meal added, and a lit- 


are abundant. W.L. E., 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


* On my emergency shelf 
I have several “EMERGENCY MENUS,” 
every article necessary for which is to be found 
on the shelf. It is often hard, when guests 
are brought home unexpectedly, to decide 
quickly what combinations from one’s store- 
house one will have for luncheon or dinner. 
I just take a menu slip, sort out the things 
necessary from my emergency store, and then 
occasionally stock up both on menus and 
supplies. B. S. B. H., NEW YORK. 


# During the last five months before my 
first child came, I found that among the 
many discomforts my SHOES were not the 
least. Both walking shoes or pumps were 
unsatisfactory, neither having sufficient 
breadth, nor low enough heels. I could not 
bring myself to wear the so-called common- 
sense shoe, which is most unattractive, and 
the house slippers were all too flimsy. After 
looking at many shoes at many shops, I 
finally discovered just the thing—young 
girls’ slippers. These are just the right cut 
for absolute comfort—low heels, fairly 
broad toe, and low instep. Later, one of 
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my friends in the same necessity found that 
her foot was too long for a “‘ misses’”’ shoe, 
but that she could be well fitted in boys’ 
dancing pumps. L. H. P., TEXAs. 


* To help a shut-in pass away the time, es- 
pecially in a room whose windows do not 
command a view of the street, fasten in the 
summer a dish containing water in the 
branches of a tree or on a post near the in- 
valid’s window. BIRDS of 
all varieties will soon spy it 
out. In the winter months 
tie a piece of mutton fat to 
a branch, and the snow 
birds will flock to the tree. 
M. G. F., MICHIGAN. 


# By using the heads cut 
from kodak pictures, I made 
an amusing set of PLACE 
CARDS for our family re- 
union. I selected pic- 
tures of men and women 
in different styles of 
dress and positions, get- 
ting the picture to fit 
the size of the kodak 
head as nearly as pos- 
sible. My father ap- 
pearing as a baseball 
player, and my mother 
in a short skirt, with 
fishing rod and basket, 
were very entertaining. FE. S., CALIFORNIA. 


oil and vinegar cruet. 


# We thought when we moved into a flat 
heated with hot water that our troubles with 
furnace dirt and ASH DUST were over. 
But we live on the first floor and every time 
our neighbors or ourselves raised a little 
necessary dust around the furnaces, up it 
came through the single floors to settle in a 
gray dust on everything. It was dust, dust, 
dust, constantly. At last I bought some 
cheap wall paper (one cent a roll) and had it 
pasted to the ceiling of the cellar. As the 
labor was decidedly amateur the result is 
anything but artistic, but it has made an 
unquestionable difference in the dirt that 
sifts upstairs. W. B. H., NEW york. 


# T had no closet in one of my bedrooms and 
was obliged to put hooks on the door and in 
other places about the room. I used ordi- 
nary black iron HOOKS about six inches 
long. They were very ugly until it occurred 
to me to wind them with flowered cretonne 


The chances are a salad lover invented the twin 
L ; It comes also in plain glass 
with silver-capped stoppers. 
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to match the wallpaper and hangings. This 
gave a pretty effect at practically no ex- 
pense. M. T.,NEW YORK. 


* As my husband is in the coal business, 
I have experimented along that line, and I 
find that a ton of PEA COAL in the house 
is a most valuable addition. A small shovel- 
ful spread over the fire in the cook stove will 
keep it going nicely when the stove is not 
in use, and will quickly catch 
when the stove is opened. On 
ironing days, when a steady fire 
is needed, a little pea coal exact- 
ly answers the purpose. It costs 
$1.50 ton less than other coal, 
and one ton lasts a long time. 
My husband uses it to spread 
over the furnace on warm days. 
G. M. A., RHODE ISLAND. 


« To prevent lace curtains, 
children’s clothing, etc., 
from catching fire, add 
an ounce of phosphate 
of ammonia to each gal- 
lon of starch used. Im- 
merse goods and wring 
out. When dry they 
will be fireproof. This 
treatment is not injur- 
ious, nor does it change 
the appearance of white 
cloth. The same result 
may be obtained by dissolving two ounces 
of alum in a small quantity of rinse water 
or in the starch. A. N. S., WASHINGTON. 


# Instead of using a rod to clean the waste 
pipe of the refrigerator, I use a bicycle 
pump. A few puffs cleans it perfectly. 

R. B., ARIZONA. 


# T am naturally of a nervous temperament 
and am often taxed beyond my physical 
strength. I became aware some time ago 
that at such times my VOICE acquired the 
irritable nervous tone so apt to provoke an 
impatient rejoinder. Since then I have sed- 
ulously trained myself to use a low-pitched 
even tone when I begin to feel “frazzled.” 
As a result I regain my self-control and the 
effect on my children and maid is marked. 
I was amused and pleased recently to hear 
my daughter, aged five, admonish a way- 
ward doll in calm, even tones, in which 
grief was evident, but no impatience. 
H., ILLINotrs. 
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Discoveries 


# In caring for an invalid I found the lifting 
of a heavy washbowl several times daily 
a severe strain on an already overtired back. 
I purchased a small TIN DISHPAN for ten 
cents, and found it one of the greatest con- 
veniences I have ever used. It is light, 
easily kept clean, and the handles on each 
side make it easy to hold, lessening the dan- 
ger of slipping or dropping as in the case of 
a heavy earthen bowl. Used for a footbath 
it is unexcelled. Several friends have ob- 
tained them at my request and all declare 
them invaluable. I. P. S., MICHIGAN. 


#1 once playfully kissed my husband di- 
rectly over the opening of the EAR. He 
cried out with pain. I could not be con- 
vinced that I had hurt him until he kissed 
mein the same way. I was amazed at the 
very acute pain I felt in the very innermost 
part of my ear, and it was the kind of a 
pain that indicates actual injury. I have 
since often checked myself when about to 
kiss a baby on its ear. We so often just 
kiss a baby’s little head and face all over, 
I wonder if we ever ignorantly injure the 
sensitive ear drum by such suction over it. 
L. F., 


# While washing some lingerie, we won- 


dered if there wasn’t some _ harmless 
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Results showed that the lemon was really 
efficacious. Now sliced lemons are added 
when boiling the white “‘things,”’ and they 
are always much nicer and whiter. 

R. T., NEW YORK. 


# Nothing gives more pleasure to little chil- 
dren than “really woolly” SHEEP, cut by 
a pattern out of rather stiff cardboard, and 
with wool or cotton batting pasted on both 
sides. With a little help the children can 
make them themselves, and have flocks of 
sheep and lambs that will amuse them for 
hours at a time. 
A. P., NORTH CAROLINA. 


# It was one of the cold days after the fur- 
nace fire had been let go out, and the house 
was chilly. I helped matters by closing all 
the REGISTERS—we used hot-air heat. 
These were simply allowing cold air to enter. 
If you have indirect steam or hot-air heating 
remember this also. It will enable you to 
keep much warmer on such days. 
C. K. F., NEW JERSEY. 


# My own pet Discovery is that baker’s 
ROLLS, or homemade, left-over muffins or 
biscuit can be heated as if freshly baked by 
putting them in the perfectly dry inner 
kettle of the cereal cooker. Then put this in 


To spare the tablecloth and use the coaster has become a luncheon habit. 
Here is a Dutch tile tray with stands and coasters to match. 


BLEACH that would make it snow white, 
and at the same time not injure the delicate 
fabric. We thought of the many uses for 
the old reliable lemon, and told our laun- 
dress to try it “just for fun.” The result 
was good, but being skeptics, we thought it 
might have been good regardless of the 
lemon, and had it used on other clothes. 


the outer kettle, which has been filled par- 

tially with water, and keep water at the 

boiling point until the biscuit are wanted. 
L. D. R., NEW YORK. 


# TI had long coveted a fitted-top drawer in 
my bureau. One day when I was shopping 
I caught sight of some wooden knife and 
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fork boxes, and my problem was solved. 
I now have a FITTED DRAWER with six 
compartments, at the cost of twenty cents. 
The boxes are so heavy that they do not 
slide out of place, nor will they become 
dilapidated as paste-board boxes do. The 
compartments are just the right size for 
collars, handkerchiefs, belts, and the hun- 
dred and one small accessories of a woman’s 
toilet. A. W. L., NEW yorK. 


® It is not generally known that the ordinary 
brown kitchen soap is a strong DISINFEC- 
TANT. A doctor, who has spent most of 
his life in a laboratory, succeeded in hatch- 
ing out bacteria in every soap, except that 
which contained lye, in however small a 
quantity. Lye is an ingredient in all brown 
and yellow common soaps, and for this 
reason these soaps have a distinct disin- 
fectant value. S. B. C., CANADA. 


# A good way to bleach handkerchiefs, 
when it is not convenient to hang them out 
_ of doors, is to wash them and then let them 
soak over night in water in which a little 
cream of tartar has been dissolved. 
L., NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


# When I took down our net CURTAINS 
they were very much soiled. My laundress 
said that the best way to wash them was to 


put them in soak over night in clear, cold — 


water. I tried this-and found it an excel- 
lent plan. The next morning the bottom of 
the tub was filled with dirt, and the curtains 
were almost clean, requiring no rubbing— 
just a little rinsing and boiling to make them 
snow white. E. L. C., NEW YORK. 

' This plan is excellent for light-weight 
or lace curtains For heavy mesh curtains 
other treatment, possibly boiling, will be 
found necessary. The Editors. 


# A friend of mine who is an expert house- 
keeper had a copy of this magazine with her 
en route from the East to California, and 
used to read the-recipes before meal time in 
order to sharpen her appetite for the rail- 
road cookery which was her lot during the 
journey. Another friend read the magazine 
during her convalescence in the hospital, 
anticipating the good things she would have 


served in her home when she should be back 
there, in command of the cuisine. All of 
which goes to suggest the value of a maga- 
zine like this as a gift to a convalescent 
woman. J. F., NEW york. 


# During the winter months I have often - 
been troubled by having destructive worms 
attack the HOUSE PLANTS. Their pres- 
ence is indicated by a sudden drooping of 
foliage and a general decline of vigor. Yet 
there is no exact locating of the underground 
siege. A novel and effective way to exter- 
minate these pests is to push into the earth, 
near the plant, a number of parlor matches, 
sulphur end down. The fumes of sulphur 
destroy the animal life, yet are not injurious 
to the vegetable life of the plant. An 
almost instantaneous relief is effected. 

M. R. R., GEORGIA. 


# When I was away on a visit my TRUNK 
KEY disappeared. A locksmith was called 
and after making two trips he succeeded in 
unlocking the trunk and making another 
key. Expense, one dollar! Later, when 
another key was lost, I went to a trunk 
dealer, who told me to examine the lock and 
I would find on the outer surface a small 
number indicating the kind of key. On 
reporting this number, which was just above 
the hinge, he produced a key that fitted ex- 
actly. Expense, twenty-five cents. 
H., 


#1 have some silver with deep engraving 
which I was unable to keep clean. I tried 
boiling it in an ALUMINUM kettle, in 
soapy water, and the silver looks like new. 
A few minutes’ boiling removed all stains. 
If silver has been standing a long time, it 
may be necessary to boil twenty minutes or 
more; silver in constant use, which has been 
regularly cleaned, will not require more than 
about five minutes. 

L. H. W., NEW JERSEY. 
*" The alkali in the soap acts chemically 
upon the aluminum and if strong enough 
would in time dissolve the face, especially if 
allowed to remain long in the pan. House- 
wives sometimes boil silver in a tin pan 
along with a piece of aluminum, which 
serves-the purpose. The Editors. 


